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THE QUIVER 


ROSY CHEEKS AND PLUMP CHUBBY LIMBS 
MEAN PROPER FEEDING. 

cows’ MILK ALONE IS NOT 
THE PROPER FOOD FOR A 


BABY. 

WHAT COWS’ MILK LACKS 
AS A PROP- ER FOOD 
FOR BABIES MELLIN’S 
FOOD SUP- PLIES. 
/MELLIN’S FOOD IS 
THE IDEAL NUTRIMENT 


FOR THE HAND REARING OF 
HEALTHY VIGOROUS INFANTS. 


Free and interesting Book, The Care of Infants,” 
on application to 


Mellin’s Food, Ltd., Peckham, London. 


Costume Linen, ROWL A N DS 
48 ide, light weight, 
thirty 


RANGI FOR THE 
wide. 
NOEINSON CLEAVER, Lta.,|_ HAIR. 
Donegall Place, BELFAST. he “ta that tact aly 


It the Hair Cells 


with necess ary nutriment, 


It gives the Hair a glorious 
Silky Sheen. 

For the Children not only 

is it useful in the present, 


but it provides for beauti-« 
ful Hair in the future. 


Gc siden Co! our for Fair Hair 


is the Best Remedy for | 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, | 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, | 
GOUT and INDIGESTION. | 
| 


ul ROWLAND'S 
67 GaBDEN, EC. 


Safest and most F ffective 
Aperient for Regular Use. 


DRESS | 
LINENS ||. » 
| 
= 
DINNEFORD'S 
‘MAGNESIA. 
22 
= / 
NAS 


Not only easily digested, but is con- 
sidered by medical men to be a great 
aid to digestion. 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 

THIS PHENOMENAI FEER ismadeto the Readers of THE QUIVER, 

S/19t2 On receipt of P.O. for /@ we will forward DIRECT FROM OUR 
LOOMS to your address one of 5 6°. Prudential Real Seamless Woven 
Half-Guinea 


RUGS 
GIVEN 
AWAY 


NEW 
DESIGNS 


(Regd) 


\ 


\\\\ Wg suitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely i 
ante AN < in T ty Turkey patterr nd fa nable self aces of Crimsons, Greens, biues 
received y and Art Co'ourinys, to r rements, and LARGE ENOUGH TO ¢ OVER 
from the ANY ORDINARY-SIZI } M. These Carpets will be sent out a5 Sample 
“FREE RU 

Palace, 
——— \ thus showing the id ‘ y we supply in all sizes. They are made of 
ter equal to wool, an eing 
staine rect fr ur Looms, rom 
‘saving the PurchaserallMiddiet 
Z OVER 400,000 SOLD DURING 
THE PAST TWEI HS. 

Money willingly ret 


t if not ap- 

Z proved. Thousands cf RepeatOrders 

ind Unsolicited Testimonials te 
! 
GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY 

With ¢ t we shall ABSO 


very Carpet ~ 
rELY GIVE AWAY @ 


‘ to mat r we wi 
send two carpets and TWO RUGS 
tor 10/66 


alaxy Bargain Catalogues of 
earthrugs Overmantels, 
Table Linens, 
Free, if mentioning THE 


igiz, whe riting. 
F. HODGSON & SONS 
(Dept 


oO) 
Manufacturer Importers and 
Mer pant, 


= Woodsley Road, LEEDS. 
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THE QUIVER 


FREE 
Books on Health 
describing the 
Sandow Treatment. 


s 


& 


N Remarkable 
 Three-fold Health 
Offer. 


Mr. Sandow’s Practical Plan to 
bring Perfect Health to 100,000 
Men and Women. 


Fill in and forward To-day the Form 
below for Book and Particulars. 


FREE 
Personal Consul- 
tations; and Health 

Advice by Post. 


Everyone who is Overstout, “Out of Condition,” Dyspeptic, 


Neurasthenic, 


or suffering from any of the Health Troubles mentioned in the 24 Book 
Titles detailed below, may benefit from Mr. Sandow’s offer immediately. 


Mr. Eugen Sandow, the world-famous health 
Specialist, makes to-day a special offer of health advice 
and practical help to readers of THE QuIvER. 

He has had prepared for free distribution to health 
seekers who cannot call upon him at his Curative 
‘nstitute, 32 St. James’ Street, London, S.W., 100,000 
Mustrated books dealing with the cause, symptoms, 
aid cure by his wonderful natural treatment of the 
Most prevalent complaints of the day. 

By Mr. Sandow's Treatment 94 persons out of 
“ery 100 who take a course are completely cured of 
me condition cr complaint for which they desire 


reli 
tell, whilst in 99 cases out of every 100 material 


dealth benefit is assured 
— onan results are due to the fact that Mr. 
befeels convinced ior treatment any case” unless 
taking the “osc dat the sufferer will be benefited by 
be carried ment, which in almost every case can 

ed out by the patient in his or her own home. 


‘noose the Book 
¢ Book which deals with your own case and write 


i to-day, It will be sent you FREE. 
ry eee and Dyspepsia. 13. Laek of Vigour 
Liver ite Care. 14. Physical Defects (Men! 


15. Physical Defects (Women). 


5 Disorders (Men). 16. Defective 8 


Nervous ech 
Obesity (Women). 17. Circulatory Troubles. 
Obesity Women) 18. Skin Disorders. 
Heart Affections. Physical Development (Men). 


. Everyday Heal 
Rheumatism 


it 824 Cure. 


19. 
20. 
21. Boys and Girls’ Ailments. 
22 Figure Culture (Women) 

23. Insomnia 
24. Neurasthenia. 


iii 


For a limited period Mr. Sandow has reduced the 
cost of his treatment so as to bring it within the reach 
of men and women of even most modest means. 

Every Quiver reader is invited 
the list of books below the volume dealing with 
the condition or illness from which he or she 
suffers, and to fill in and forward to Mr. Sandow the 
accompanying form, when free of cost and post paid 
the book desired will be forwarded immediately, 
together with particulars of the reduced scale of 
charges, and a letter of personal advice on the 
applicant's health and its improvement (this personal 
letter of advice can only be sent if a letter stating your 
condition fully is forwarded with the coupon). 


to select from 


CUT OUT AND POST TO-DAY. 
al Sandow Treatment “Reduced Fees” 
Concession Form for Postal Inquirers. 
To Mr. EUGEN SANDOW, The Sandow Curative Institute, 
32 St. James’ Street, London, S.W. 
Please forward \ No from the Sandew Health Library 


an! part urs of the s1 ffer of the Sandow Treatment at 
Reduced Cost, gratis and without obligation, to: 


cial short-time 
post free, 


Name 


My age 


y 
\ ATS ANDOYAK 
red Sy | 
| 
ample 
ade 
ABSO 
Post 
‘2 (Please say whether Mr., Mrs., Miss, or other title.) . 
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FEAR for HER HAR 


Thousands of Readers all over the Country Affrighted at Epidemic 
of Fading and Falling Hair. 


Write To-Day for this Presentation Hair-Growing Toilet Outfit and Save You 
Hair’s Colour and Luxuriance Before Too Late. 


From all over the country come reports of an 2. A trial packet of Cremex for the Scalp, « 


epidemic of fading and falling hair delightful Shampoo Powder for home use, which 
Women as yet are the chiefest sufferers, but men thoroughly cleanses the scalp from Scurf, and pre- 
ind even children are likewise affected pares the hair for the “ Hair-Drill” treatment, 
Thousands of readers are finding that their hair is 3. Mr. Edwards’ private book of ** Hair Drill" }° 
Losing its elasticity. Rules, which shows you how, by practising them for 
Becoming brittle. two minutes a day, you can puta stop to the falling 
Splitting at the ends. or fading of your hair, and restore the latter 
Losing its gloss and lustre luxuriant, healthy, and lustrous abundance 


Becoming faded ar 
Falling out literally in handfuls 
Further, the young growth of the hair (and youn 
hair is for ever growing to replace the old) i 
stunted, just as frost nips 
off the tender shoots of plants 
and trees 
This causes a great thin 
ning of the hair, and unless 
daily stimulus and nourish 
ment is given to the hair-roots 
some form of baldness, either 
partial or total, is an aimost 
inevitable result. 
LOOK IN YOUR LOOKING- 
GLASS TO-DAY! 
No wonder women are 


affrightened ! 
Yo wonder men, too, are C 


Pine, CURES ALL THE FOLLOWING HAIR AND 
SCALP DISORDERS: 


*Harlene Hair-Drill” for ty 
minutes every day (as show: 
in the book given with ( 
each Free Toilet Outit) y 
remove the following hair il 
health conditions 


—Total, Partial, or Patchy 
Baldness. 
—Greyness in Streaks or 
“all over.” 
—Too-Greasy Hair. 
—Loss of Gloss, Lustre, 
Colour. 
—Falling Hair. 
Irritation of the Scalp. = 
Scurf Accumulations. 


over” for promotion, and even losing their emp! THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO ONE i 
ld" appearance given by “ HARLENE HAIR-DRILL” OUTFIT FR 


getting anxious ! f —Too Dry and Brittle Hair. 
To look in one’s mirror and : - Splitting at the Ends. 
“eto } Thin, Poverty - Stricken 
see—suddenly--how thin one’s Harr. 
hair is getting, how dull and 
lifeless it looks, how faded it ut wnt fu I sha Ie 2 What \ll chemists and stores s 
is becoming — ye ind good rs : 7 Harlene for the Hair in! 
ious look at the grey he 2s. 6d and 4s 6d. bottles 
hairs. Where have they come “fe, accept ¢ Cremex in 1s. boxes o 7 
from? How old they make wtest hampoos, single shampoos om 
me look !—well, it territy 2d.: or you can obtain ther 
ing experience for any woman, post free from the Edwarts 
and not at all ne for a man either Harlene Co., 95-96 High Holborn, London, W.C. _ , 
So much dey he hair keeping its strength, gut first write for the seven-days’ Free Course @ 
colour, and al Harlene Hair-Drill Fill up this Coupon. — Post it 
For the hair e and thin is to roba to-day (with 3d. in stamps to pay carriage of Out | 
woman of half her charm and all her youthful glory sy return the complete Triple Toilet Outht wii! 
It is to put her in the background, to place her your to rescue your hair from the perils that are ( 
amongst the middle-aged, to write the word Finis attacking ind to render it once more attractive 
under her career of Social Conquest abundant, glossy, bright, and full of colour. | 
And men, too the elyve vetting ‘ | Nt 


ment, becau e ot the too } 
their grey or thin hair, or by its absence altogether. \ . i 


GENEROUS FREE GIFT TO EVERY READER. 


9 96 High Holborn, London, 


In return you l b nt the tollo g free Ha 
Growing Toilet Gi It conta 11 
. A bottle containing a week upply of that de 
lightful hair-food and tonie-dressin Harlene for 
the Hair. — 


: Just by practising 
> 
ny 
2 4 
j z 
4 
entation toilet ou 
: Opposite 1s printed a coupon . t < for Growing Hea d 
Fill it up, and send it (with 3d, in Stamy to pay \ Sold 
postage of return outfit) to the Harlene ¢ to = 
_ | 
iv 
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CARRY IT HOW YOU LIKE- 
EVEN UPSIDE DOWN! 


The “Swan Safety” absolutely defies trouble. 


So simple and strong that it never gets out of order. It is 
constructed on scientific lines—the “ladder” feed and gold 
top feed control the ink supply and give the exact supply 
necessary—no more—no less! The screw-on cap prevents 
leakage or mess and enables the pen to be carried anyhow. 


It pays to pay 12/6 or more for a Pen like that. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS. 


Write for Descriptive Leafiet— 
MABIE, TODD & CO., 
79 & 80 Kigh Holborn, London, W.C. 


le, E.C., 95a Regent Street, W., 
exchange Street, Mar 


euve, els; Brentano's, ve. 
a, Paris ; and at New York, Chicago, 
Toronto, and Sydney. 


THE “QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
KIND PREFERREE MARKING INK 


AND ENCLOSED WITH EVERY BOTTLE A VOUCHER ENTITLING Rn eg TO NAME OR MONOGRAM 
RUBBER STAMP. WITH PAD AND BRUSH. ~~ e O WITH ls SIZE A LINEN STRETCHER AND PEN. 
100 YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, Price 6d. and 1s. Bola by all Stationers. Chemists and Stores, 


LONODOON,N. 


THE 
STARS o thousands of aching feet. They are anatom- 
illy correct. Rusting Springs. They 
TELL duable to those who 1 we mue h 
You. standing, and tor hea vy people. 


7.000 TESTIMONIALS 


cure flat foot. 1 y the Medical Profession 


re FEST HOROSCOPE “ANATOM” ARCH SUPPORTS 


camp for pest age Simply give date, Surgical Applia 
mon and year of birth time i re— % 
Verity, A. ANDERSON ‘DODDS, St. Corner, Biham. 


58 Ludgate Hill, London 


NOLANCING OR cu ING TY’ Far superior to the best beef 
| extract. Str ng ly recommended 
the world-renowned » the medica! profession. See 
* BURGESS" LION OINTMENT. REAL that the package bears 
Tat t limb from the kn fe. “LUSTY” on it. If your 
MAR grocer does not stock it send 
Di Cone 1/- for sample, post free, to 
Chemis. J, LUSTY, 6-8 Parnham Street, London, E. 
BURGESS. 59 Gray's Road, London, Advice gratia, 


FARROWS MUSTARD 


PETERS ORO’ ENGLAND. 
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MR. GEQ. 


TATCHO’S UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS! 


The One Hair-Grower That Has Proved Its Merit. 
The Trusty, Honest Hair-Grower — TATCHO. 


Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ Tatcho is a discovery which 
thousands of people, in all walks of life, in all 
parts of the world, and of all ages, have lived to 
bless and to thank Thousands who to-day 
possess fine, lusty, luxuriant heads of hair; whose 
youthful appearance has been many years pro 
longed by this happy discovery of the well-known 
dramatist, journalist, and philanthropist—these 
are the people who have lived to thank Mr. 
Geo. RK. Sims for a benefit which would othe: 
wise never have been theirs. These people 
stand to-day an irrefutable, living, pulsating 
testimony to the virtue of this extraordinary 
specific TATCHO, the one true, genuine, honest 
hair-grower. 

rhe word Tatcho means in Romany (of which 
tongue Mr. Geo. R. Sims, the discoverer ot 
Patcho, is a master) “trusty,” “honest,” “true.” 

It has proved happily named. 

When your comb and brush begin to clustet 
with the loosened hairs — 

When stray hairs are found on the collar 
and shoulder, with unsightly sprinklings of 
dandruff 

Phat is the time to start using Tatcho, the 
true, unfailing hair grower, hair-preserver, and 
hair-beautifier, 

For these are the warnings, the danger 
signals, the sure heralds of acute loss of 
hair. 

Many persons regard these first igns with 
comparative equanimity, and it is not until 
baldness or vreyness, or straggling, tufty, fluffy 
hair, or unsightly patches of grey, or an un- 


vi 


R. SIMS 


covered scalp appear that they are awakened to 
the seriousness of the question. 

When either of these stages shall have been 
reached, the restoration of a youthful looking 
head of hair must necessarily be prolonged. 
however, «i// do it. 

Phe Tateho of to-day is the Tatcho which 
worked wonders in Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ case. His 
Signature ippear on every bottle to certily 
the genuineness of the contents, and the rest - 
obtained by Mr. Sims are the results obtained 
to-dav by the hundreds of thousands who — 
to Tatcho their plentiful and luxuriant locks, 


YOUR OWN CHEMIST 
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THE QUIVER 


CARRYIT AT ANY ANGLE 
IT WON’T 
LEAK 


The Onoto is the fountain 
pen that keeps itself—and 
other things————spotless, 


Turn it any way and it won't leak. Once in your pocket it becomes a 
sealed tube. The Onoto writes from the first stroke to last. with 
delightful smoothness and precision, never making a blot, And when 
empty, there is no messy business with fragile fillers. The Onoto 
fills itself in a flash from any ink supply. To insure against ink 
Stains on clothes, desk or carpet, get an— 

‘THos. De ta Ruz & Co., Lrp., Onoto 
235, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


Ask for ONOTO best Self-Filling 
for Fountain and all pens Safety Fountain en ; 


Price 10/6 and upwards at all 
Stationers, Jewellers, and Stores. 


Booklet free on application to 


fie ALEX LEFEVER est.\ 226 OLD STREET (civ’hcs.) and 
king ' 1842/ 53* COWPER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Furnish at Wholesale Prices direct from Factory. 


iy LARGEST SELECTION ! 
eats | LATEST 
owe | DESIGNS ! 


FIRST HAND 
PRICES ! 


DINING ROOM SET IN THE 
Jacobean Stvle. 


Handsome Solid (Oak Sideboard, ft. wide, inthe bean 
Style, antique fini Ditto Gate Leg Dining Table, sive 
} ft. 6 it Four Ditto Dining Room Chairs ani Two 
CAT aoe Chairs, with rush or upholstered in Pante-ote. a 
ALOGUE with prices and terms post free upon receipt of card mentioning THE OUIVER. 
vii 
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Pleasant Changes 1 in the Ho 


ome 


= 

| 

A Page of Suggestions for the Housewife 

| 

MONG the many changes and reforms designed chiefly for tinting lace curtains, but 

which tend to lighten the labours and they are quite as successful for colouring 

brighten the surroundings of the modern house- blouses, laces, and ribbons, They impart a 

wife is the substitution of artistic and graceful — really delicate shade of cream that resists the 

draperies in casement cloth, lustre, unglazed sun, and they also add a pleasant softness to 
cretonne, and mercerised repp for the woollen the texture of the articles that are tinted 


and plushettes which used 
round at the windows of 


friezes, damasks, 
to hang all the year 
every well-appointed sitting-room. 

It may be remarked by some people 
modern fabrics do not look so han 
old-fashioned ones, but the answer is 
forthcoming that washable materials 
more healthful and bonnie than the 
draperies, and that pleasant, homely 
is much to be preferred to ponderous and costly 
magnificence. 

Another point about the modern draperies 1s 
that they can so very easily be washed, cleaned, 
or dyed at home, as in yea by there 
was nothing for it but to send the hangings away 
whenever they needed a thorough cleansing. 
It is now possible to ring the delighttu! 
changes upon the colour of window 
draperies and sofa and chair coverings, and to 
do this as easily and quickly as if were 
merely washing ironing the things in the 
ordinary way 


that the 
as the 
surely 
are far 
heavier 
beauty 


where rs gone 


most 


one’s 


one 


and 


Easy Transformations. 
Take, for instance, 
curtains have originally 


the window 


and 


a room where 
been a pale blue, 


have become streaked and faded with « x posure 
to sunlight and dust. One can take down all 
the hangings and gather together sofa and 


chair covers, upon some bright, breezy morning, 
when things will dry quickly, and by early after- 


noon the room can be transformed into a prac- 


tically new apartment, with hangings and covers 
of a pretty soft grey-green tint quite restiul to 
the eye and not at all reminiscent of the faded 
and streaked aftairs so lately subjected to the 
lather of the wash-tub. 

[he secret for of course there must be a 
secret attached to such a transformation—i 
the skilful use of a few pennyworths of the 


famous Drummer dyes, « specially prepared with 
a view to assisting the housewife to do her own 
cleaning, dyeing, and renovating in the easiest, 
quickest, and most hion 
Drummer dyes are quite as popular in their 
own way as are the famous 
produced by the same firm, 
up-to-date home laundry. 


economical ta 


Doll crean 
and used in 
These creams are 


Playing with Colours. 


It must not be supposed that the Drummer 
dyes above alluded to are useful only for dye- 
ing curtains, cushion covers, suchelike, 


Chat, indeed, is but a very small part of their 
mission. If employed with taste and discretion 


these simple and inexpensive dyes will work 
marvels upon th wandvohes of the little folks 
effecting delightful changes of colour, and 


making it appear that the stock of clothes is 
very much larger than it really is, Thus, a 
little washing frock may be in turn tussore- 
coloured, blue, green, or dull pink; and hats, 
blouse laces, ribbons, and ties can be made 
torun through the whole range of pretty colours, 
without being in the very least injured in t tex: 
ture. It should be noted that the Drumm 
dyes are especially successful when used 7" 


thin washing silks, giving results that are sure 
to pl ase 

Phe manufacturers of Drummer dyes are a! 
the present time making a very special otter 
to re who are desirou 


‘aders of this magazine 
the d ‘real good try.” 


OF giving yes a 


To those Who Wish to Try. 


in stam ps (or 


Any reader sending sixpence 
postal order) to Messt Wm. Edge and Sons, 
Ltd., Bolton, will receive, by return post, 2 
dozen of the penny dyes—quite sufficient | to 


enable her to make a complete trial of the 


quality The colours are guaranteed fast, an 

the results are quite sure. Fullest directions P 
are given with the dyes, and these instructions 
will be found most easy to carry out. No 
expense hatever 1s and there 
no tiresome “' proce ’ to worry the amateul 


Phe dye are to I * pur hased at one penn 


each from all grocers and stores ; but any lady 
accepting the offer now made—of twelve penny 
dyes for sixpence—must when writing pit 
send the name of her grocer, OI give the address 
of the store at which she usually deals. . 
When applying, it will be well to yok 
tion Tne Quiver. The writer will 
secure prompt and careful attention to 


request. 


vill 
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imme! Abdominal Weakness, 


sure 
od is the Corset with Be ifford Pe rfect Supy “for Rupture, 
Umbilical Hernia, t Aba ic 1 and after 
Operations. s hat anything that gave such 
mfort and Write for list and testimonials 
| to Dept. SCALES Corset 
Newark-on-Trent, ENGLAN 


FOXKYGE IN “ANTISEPTIC 


DENTIFRICES 
| POWDER: PASTE-LIQUID- 


DR. HARLAN’S 
BEAUTY-CUP 


nps (or 


Sons, 
NECK, ARMS 
pt st, a MASSAG and BODY. 
Evcor Dental me who owns this won- 
tent to Preparations have le ittle Cu , ed fea 
nd r their uperior- yorr 
st, an not strong acid 
rections hat “ rot the teeth,” its th F 
- lon cleanse and most bey \ TO] m prod remark 
uction them by liberating Oxygen Eugol Tooth ible results. hed in 
t. No }\ (in itsmore active form of Oz aa Powder in the It pur t ric pr rounds 
destroys microbes and Patent Sprinkler wat the cheek nech he w. 
ere ale and stops decay. FEugo] it firm 
yateur are most agreeably fair, a k ey ght, 
| fragrant and stimulating, and y wrapy with 
» pent} iy Sequently the care of the Teeth FREE book. “1 Health Seer Pr s Value 
addre 
ny lad) | becomes a pleas re, their life ig £490! Tooth Paste | dines Hundreds of unsolicited testimonials 
‘onged, and the ble ssing of comes out flat on 
> penny \ eaith follows he Brush 6d. & Our Special Offer to Readers of “The Quiver. 
plea Osrawance of ALL sizes. D 
addres \\\ CHEMISTS STORES Liaw THIS COUPON REDUCES PRICE 
Dent foe 
Cleanses ‘ul 19004 have not tried 
and Ex- ir Siger, t tle to ise at reduced 
us 
] th in botties, AN Neu - ‘Vita 
to het Institute, 55-108 Exchange South- 
wark Street, Londo 
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og = 
ag re or 
oo po 
od no 
ae In the Feeding of children a supply of pure milk is of the a 
oo utmost importance. A young infant is quickly upset by sour or oo 
qo infected milk. The ‘Allenburys’' Milk Foods are made from oo 
og ifi pu 
od perfectly fresh full-cream milk, so modified as to remove the difference rafal 
oo between cow’s milk and human milk. The method of manufacture og 
ae absolutely precludes all risk of contamination with noxious germs. oo 
og A thoroughly effective substitute for the natural food of the child is a 
og cbtained, and vigorous growth and health are promoted. No diarrhoea oo 
ae or digestive troubles need be feared when the ‘Allenburys’ Milk on 
og Foods are given. The Milk Foods are made in a minute by the a 
og addition of hot water only. od 
™ 
oO | 
The 
oO 
oO oO 
oO 
non 
Bo MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOO? No. 3. et 
oo From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. in 
Oo Oo 
Pamphlet “INFANT FEEDING and MANAGEMENT,” SENT FREE. og 
sy ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London. oO 
oo po 
oo oo 
OOOOOD 
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CK Sold to the shops in silver-finished salvers. Qu 
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Another Wonderful Discovery ! 


TOFFEE LUXE 


Delicious beyond description. ie 


ACS 


—, 


S 
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“ The highest ati ainment 
in wall decoration.” 


Hall’s Distemper gives the 
artistic impulse and is the 
means of securing beautiful 
and healthful homes. 


This decoration first sterilizes § 
and then combines with the 
walls to give a surface of 
velvety finish and great 

durability. Unlike 
wall paper, it never fades with sun- 
light nor changes colour with ny 


is the greatest protection the 
householder can have from the evil 
consequences of unclean walls, 
70 colours to select from. 


** How to D , 

fort! beautitully tlust t 1} 

ilv « wate trv 
room th mt tree from the Sule 
Ma ifacturers 


& CO, Ltd, HULL, 
ulon Otfice: 1998 Boro’ High Street, S.E. 


DIES WITH SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


I f many years I was ane ted with a very humiliating growth of hair on my =e. 5 have 
discovered a sure and ! ar niess remedy which permé anentl y removes this embarrassing growth, 
and acts directly upon t follicles, thereby exterminating root and branch; it is absolutely 
painless, I have treated | atbos is of cases with pertect success. Write to me in contidence for 
lurther particulars, and enclose stamp to pay postage. It is quite an inexpensive treatment, 


L HELEN R. B. TEMPLE, 8 Blenheim Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


|| CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS. 
REMAIN PRIVATE, 


ook is 


Send for «ir New Illustrated 
Curtain Book No. 120-1!) 
mest important issued It illus- 


used, 
8 & 10 Charing Cross Road, London. | 
ESTABLISH You slip your letter paper into the holder, write your 
— — letter, and the copy is made as you write. ** Letter shows 
Reg gist ] no sign of Copying.’’ The letter is posted and the book 
ered under the C omp. inies Acts and the locked up. 400 Octavo (8 in, x 5 in.) ie tters or 20 Quarto 
ukers’ Registr at can be copied in N.S.C./100, Post Free for 3/3; or 800 Octavo 
al capital or 400 in N.S.C. 200) Post Free for 48 
ery des; + ot Sample of the celebrated Zanetic Paper which produces this 
Ser erat Not restricted to the Civil result free, if stamped envelope sent to 
eTVICe, rovinci il iccount condu 1 
t cial cted through 
€ pos T 
Post, The Home-Savings Department a Q. ZANETIC, 


Spe ality 


Write for at end of this Magazine, | Zametic Works, Welford Rd., LEICESTER. 


or full particulars. 
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COMPLEXIONS 


their full beauty, and 


SAVED BY 


to seek. PEARS is a true emollient, 
of complete purity, and of the highest 
quality in every component. Every touch 
of it is beneficial to the skin, 


Costs but a 
Half-penny a Week! 


are often ruined by the use of common 
and impure toilet soaps, which make 
the skin coarse and destroy its natural 
colour, whereas they are maintained in 


the use of PEARS. The reason is not far 
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5° Watch 


Good looks are well—but good works are better, 


In watches, as in life, you cannot judge by appearances, 

If vou could, then the thousands of cheap continental watches 
und in our shop windows to-day would be the 

ever oflered. In appearance they rival some 
‘xpensive watches made, but what is inside 
cases? A collection of cheap, carelessly- 
rts, totally incapable of keeping correct time, 


These show ” watches are not built the Ingersoll way, 
whic portions seven-eighths of the cost to the works and 
one-eighit niv to the case 

In Inger > there is no money wasted on ‘* fancy 
work,” t st goes into the making of an honest times 
kee} n anism, that will go right and keep going right. 


vn the Ingersoll Guarantee steps in to 


= 


rown 5)- Eclipse 6/6 Junior 8/6 Midget 8/6 
They are on sale by 12,000 British Dealers. 
The Trenton be fier the same valu in high ¢rade 
the low s. Soldoniy by 


FREE, 


Robt. H. & “London, E. 


Send for Bunch of Patterns To-day 


WINC-A-DEEN | 


is the best make of Scotch Wince y—the Wincey 
of your great grandmother's dz but better. 
You can wash it, aa you can boil it. The 
colours are fast and 
fadeless. Itissoftand 
supple, and drapes 


CHILDREN'S like a French voiie. 


WAR FOR UNDERWEAR OR 
SLUMBERWEAR, 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS, 


. 
Self Coloured, | 
41 in. wide, 
1/193 per yard. 


Striped, 29 to 
32 in. wide, 


ed to meet the 
yet by its te contour 
m of Parisian ¢ rsetiers. It isa 


41 in. wide, 
from per yd. 


ONLY FROM 
PATRICK 
THOMSON, «10. 


EDINBURGH 


Cream, 30 to | 


Prices ra Sold in London by :— 
lta, Rd., Bayswater, W. 

DH td., Oxford Street, w. 
ATIOOING, Ltd., Peckham, 

T.R. ROBERTS, Ltd., Upper Street, Islington, Nn. 
Send fost card to above sor liiustrated Booklet, 
For name of nearest Country De 6t, send post card tom 
* LARONA” (Dept, ¥ 39 Fort ST., LONDON, E.C. 


| 
\ 
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| 
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Close, comfortable shave every time. Prove our statement buy one to-day. 


The CLEMAK Safety Razor 
with 7 blades, in Case, costs 


CLEMAK Blade are 


not 
t them away when 
au i a 
the strop 1 the edge is 

perfect again. 
The CLEMAK pping Machine (price 
leather strop) cor 
t the « ect ar 

pressure, and ¢ t keen blade for 


The CLEMAK Safety Razor with 7 

blades in case, and the CLEMAK 

Stropping Machine with leather 

strop, form a perfect Shaving Outfit 
at 8/6 complete. 


The CLEMAK has established its reputation amongst shaving men, 


who, baving tried other razors, find that, irrespective of price, the CLE MAK is the best. It gives a clean, 


Put the CLEMAK 
side by side with the 
safety razor offered at 
a guinea. You will 
then see it is the equal 
of the other razor— 
and costs you 
less. Then why pay 
a guinea? 


... Note how carefully the 
CLEMAK made—the 


rf of every detail— 
Its iful finish. Look 
lade—fec! its keen 
no other 


e could shave your 
rd more easily than 


achine and 
Strop, 10/6 
post free, 


Razor 


OF ALL CUTLERS 


xiv 


K Safety 


ae “* Made as well and shaves as well that. 
Combination @s any Guinea Razor.”’ 
Reliable and 
12 Blades, trustworthy, 
Stropping the CLEMAK 


will prove 
friend for 
life. 


CLEMAK RAZOR 
(7 BILLITER STE 
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[ CHARITABLE APPEALS 


The Editor of “The Quiver"’ will receive and acknowledze any Donations ov Subscriptions for the 
undermentioned Charities that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C, 


For nearly Seventy Years , TH E L 0 N D 0 N i 


of to-day baffles imagination. Its 7} millions of souls, i 


THE 
including representatives of every nation under heaven, 
constitute a miniature world. Among the Institutions 
that seek to promote its welfare, one of the oldest and 
AND 


most deserving of support is the London 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY CITY MISSION 


Patrons: whose Agents, numbering 400, visit from house to house, 

T.M. THE KING AND THE QUEEN. and expound the Holy Scriptures in the homes of the 
xeople. This personal ministry is of supreme importance 
President : oth to the Churches and the nation at ane, Itmcets the 


THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON, K.G. NEEDS 


has dealt oe merciful, uplifting, all. of the community at every point, by contributing to its 


round way with London's Poorest Chil- social, moral and spiritual uplifting. It is the friend of 
all Evangel'cal Churches and the val of none. At 
dren, including the Crippled, Hungry, the Socte when 76 still 
x pioneering and elementary, is greatly in need o} 
and Ill-Clad. It greatly needs money i ly i f 
for the Christlike enterprise, “as well NEW SUBSCRIBERS | 
| 


for the body as the soul.” 


to take the places of many valued supporters who have 
recently passed away. 
WILL YOU HELP? May we set down your name? 
Treasurer: F. A. BEVAN, Ese 
All contributions should be forwarded to the Sug, { Rev. T. S. HUTCHINSON, M.A. | 
Director and Secretary, »S Rey, MARTIN ANSTEY, M.A., BD. } 
SIR JOHN KIRK, IP Bankers: Barcray & Co., Ltd., 54 Lombard St., E.C. 
32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. | Offices: 3 Bridewell Place, London, 
| } 
| 


87 Centres of Social Rec!amation 
for Women and 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL __ | 
FOR CHILDREN, of 


Will you 
kindly help Mrs. 
lhooth? Funds Urgently Needed. 

end to-«day to Mrs, Booth, Women’s Social 
Work Heada'rters, Mare St., Hackney, London, N.E, 


“The Renascence of Faith ” 


The Rey. Richard Roberts. 6s. 


A timely book, which is at once provocative of thought and 
Jul of inspiration PRESHVTERIAN. 


NAT 
and Strays Society | 


Under the patronage of 
EARNESTLY PLEADS FOR FUNDS. 


H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany and 
H.R.H The Princess Christian 
Nearly 17,000 Destitute Children have been rescued; 
over 4,250 now under the care of the Society. § | 


President—HiS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 
CONTRIBUTIONS GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. 


Chairman—SiR THOMAS SKEWES-COX, J.P. 
Orphan Girls received without distinction of religion 
and trained for domestic service 
The home is Open to inspection at all times 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND 
LEGACIES ARE MUCH NEEDED. 


Bankers: The Servet 
LLOYD'S BANK, THI Os PHAN AGE, Rev. Prebendary RUDOLF. | 
0 James's Street, Ham Common, Surrey. Waifs and Strays Society. Secretary. 
Kennington Road, S.E. 


| | 
| 
| , 
| 
| THE 
Girls in Great PRK OF HELP - 
| 
Economically System | 
Admini in force for | 
Glenton-Kerr, Se | 
av 


BLUSHING 


se make your Remarkable discovery that will interest 
every man and woman suffering f, 
ace attractive involuntary Blushing. wiles 
Icilma can help you to make your face attrac- 
tive; to keep your complexion fresh, pure and | EFFECTIVE TREATMENT THAT PERMANENTLY 
THE CAUSE 


clear. No artificial aid can compare with 
Nature. That is why Jcilma Fluor Cream, the 


Men and women who suffer from involuntary blushing need 


famous non-greasy cream, is so good. Icilma 

é no longer despair Out of a mass of ires has cc ag 
Fluor Cream is simply a pleasant and con- 
h CONSCIOL n be so thoroughly 
venient form of applying the wonderful Icilma that they themselves will wonder if they ever really had this 
é 3 mst 1ulatec his marvellous home methoc Nat cures to sta 
Algerian Spring—which stimulates the skin to cured. The treatment he prescribes goes to the very root 0 ; 

natural beauty. The daily use of Icilma Fluor Me's. 
i ’ ’ s a thing of the past r. S. K. Temple wishes it 
Cream will make the skin soft and smooth and od that his method of cure is different entirely to the 
preserve your complexion to an advanced age. thers which have given only temporary relief, This new 
Start i av 1 t Simple home treatment that members of either sex 
art it to day,and wat hy ur kin grow clearer, can easily follow to a perfectly satisfactory issue—ie. @ pet- 
It's a simple and ine xpensive beauty bringer. manent cure. By sending your name and address, and enclosing 
stump to pay postage, to Mr. S. K. TEMPLE (Specialist), 


8 Blenhoim St.. Bond St., London, W., you wil 


n of this remarkable method which will 


FLUOR receive full descript 
enable men and women, previously nervous and shy, now to take 
their places in Society with pleasure and ease, and get greater 
tad 


(leilma is prov J profit from their business. The description 

I, } is posted to you free, in a perfectly plain 

Only a[- Per Pot. Sold everywhere. FREE. st ale d envelope, and you should have n0 

Dainty sample tube sent free for 1d. stamp for postage. hesitancy in writing \ i will be delighted to learn how as 

Icilma Co., Ltd. (Dept. 72), 39 King’s Road, St. Pancras you can be permanently relieved of blushing and flushing of the 

London, N.W. ‘ , er face and neck, and it will pay you to write today; don't 
neglect to do so 


WHY will SUIT YOU. 


; A wound or sore should be cleansed before it is closed. 
Otherwise there will be after-trouble of a serious kind. 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT cleanses before it heals. 
It heals from the bottom of the wound and first draws out all 
impurities. That is why it is so highly recommended all 
over the world, and WHY IT WILL SUIT 
YOU. It soothes inflammation in a wonderful 
manner, and is a rapid cure for chapped hands 
and chilblains. For burns, scalds, etc., it is indis- 
pensable, and should always be kept ready at hand, 
In cases of Rheumatism, Gout and kindred 
complaints, marvellous cures have been achieved 
by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT used in 
conjunction with HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. 
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Tubes at 1 each and Pots 1/6 and 2/6 cach 
& Brown, ARDWICK GREEN, Manchester. 
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JEWEL PEN CO., 
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‘Pen 


ime, and under 


rt, @ reliable pen 
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ationers, or post 


Dept i102), 


102 Fenchurch St., London,e.c. 


WORLD'S 


HAIR 
RESTORER 


Quickly changes 
GRAYorWHITE 
Hair to its 


M ! 
Natural 


m Colour & Beauty 


It i § good 

its | > and 

not an experiment, but lias been} 
use for near So years throughout 
the civilized 4 d, It is the best 


and the best is always the cheapest 


Get a Bottle and be convinced. 


t 


The Old Trouble—FALLING 
HAIR 


W hat can be 


more 


distressing than to find 
* and thinner You 


have tried lots of 
things, but have been 


very disappointed. 


NOW WE 

WANT 
You 
TO 


IT 

posi- 

tively 
/ STOPS FALL- 
ING HAIR. 
> It differs from other It 
(FF. attacks the cause Walls 
the rou erm and 

bacilli. Going to the roots 

1 the haw, which it stim 

ulate and strengthens 


IT PRODUCES SOFT, SILKY, LUSTROUS TRESSES. 
THE Ecciossa Manuracturine Co., BisHOPSTON. BRISTOL. 


PEACE ano QUIET 
“What a blessing thal 
LAS TICINE 


to be sure!!!" 
See what v onders 


Harbutt's Plasticine 
Home Modelling Outfit has done. 


The Complete Modeller Box, with 5 Coron 


lools, etc Post tree, 2/10. 
NO MESS, DIRT, OR 
Other Boxes from 6d. Full Particulars Fre 


Bath. 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 27 Bathampion, 


| 
| 
S. A. Allen's 
| 
| 
>. H, NELSON, Clarke Road, Northampton. 
| 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


The only sure and harmless treatment that entirely destroys 
hair growth permanently, inexpensively, and without pain. 


tor 


it goes right to the root and destroys it for ever. 


Send no money; 


THE CAPILLUS MPFTG. CO., 


309 Century House, 205 Regent Street, London, W. 


| | | | | | -- MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 
WILLIAM 

CHEETHAM 
& CO., 
HAVELOCK 

YOUNG ST., 
SHEFFIELD, 


cwrute 


| \Broncho-Laryngeal). 


/ 


"MOSALIA.” THROAT, COUGH, 
voice, | 


ALIA 128 Alces'e’ Rod. Moseley A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, &c. 
Ae x ‘ 1- 2 


Eiectro with Ria Su For For 
—-A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEX'!ON CHEST K2> ASTHMA, 


This is H.P. 
The new Sauce, already 
immensely popular 
the world over. 


is quite different) from 
vo may have 
and ny 
ce, Where there TEP 


there are no jaded appetites 


¢ 
ty. ” 
MMT WONDERFUL CEAF 
: 
} 
y >, 
~ — any 
: 
SAUCE | 
H.P. is blended by a secret pt ti 
Bath. 
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Here’s the Rhubarb! 
Now for 


irds 
Custard 


The “LANCET” says: “ Rhubarb is un- 
doubtedly excellent.” Bird's is undoubt tedly 
the purest and most nutritious of Custards. 
For a “Spring delight,” combine the 
healthful excellence of Rhubarb with the 
rich store of nutriment in Bird’s Custard. 


The natural creaminess of “ Bird's” 
mellows the slight acidity natural to 
Rhubarb, making it doubly delicious. 


Always ask for Birp’s— the Pure Custard. 


In 1d. pkts., 4d. & 7\d. boxes, and new large 83d. tins, 


,BEACK™ —JACKS! ‘Dirt is bad, but Dust is deadly.” 


UGH!! THE HORRID THINGS !!1 
How they multiply. How they carry disease. THE CLEANEST 
How the but they are too loathsome to discuss SWEEPING IS Y 
Exterminate them abs lutely with 
ae 
UNION COCKROACH PASTE. , 
When the Sheffiel d Union Workhouse was 
over-run with black beetles andthe Gov- 
ernment Inspect that the burld- OF iG 
ing s d be pulled down, because al! other SWEEPING. 
1s and attempts to remove the 
iled, “Union” Paste was used A lady writes: The BI sant 
and the entire premises speedily cleared of SWEEPER is the most useful article 


these insects. ever purchased.” 
Price from 10s. 6d, Same Price Everywhere. 


MARKT & CO., LTD., 98-100 CLERKENWELL ROAD LONDON, £.6 


Post free wi 
fa I SHEFFIELD, \ 


BABY OUGHT TO HAVE NBAVE'S FOOD. 


Gold Medals, 


¢ 
London, 
Neave's Food 1900 & 1906; 
has for many also Paris. 
years been 
used the 


in 


Russian Im- 
‘iar lea Contains all the essentials for flesh and bone forming in an 
exceptional degree, assists teething and relieves infantile constipation. 7 
CAMERON, CB, M ficer of Health tor | A MOTHER'S TESTIMONY. — Mrs M of 
An ex b pted to th ants | 
NEARLY 90 YEARS’ REPUTATION. him. bey for 2d 
Iseful B ample Un 2d. 
Useful B HINTS ABOUT BABY," sent post tree on applica HanTs- 
postage— mention this paper. JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO.,, FORDING BRIDGE, ee] 
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REFINED SUMMER FABRICS OF 
QUALITY and STYLE 


Light Weight Fabrics for Warm Climates. 


years" early 40 years’ Reputation 


ll 


Addrens; EGE ‘RI ON 


Factors, w ellli i ndten, 


BU RNE 


Same 


If You Value Your Complexion 
You MUST Use 


BEETHAM'S 
a-rola 


Tt Dainty Toilet Preparation protect 
Roughness, Redness, Irritation, Tan, ete 


Will keep your skin in a perfect condition 
LL THE YEAR ROUND. 

Ret ter the Shi n Soft and White, and adds acl arm of yo 

Hottles 1/-, of all Chem ind S 


M. BEETHAM AND SON, CHELTENHAN. 
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THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS Aspinall Brown, Misty 


This resent number is devoted thre 6d. from 


cause ol Missio Is the lore | icld We 3 { | | Ibrivhto 


must not. however, forget the causes at home 2s, ¢ i m M. Kowe, Mrs. A. Grierson. \is 


which strongly need our sympathy and 
5, each from Mrs. G. F. Hird, Miss A. 7 
M C., M. Bure, Mrs. S. M. Watson, Mrs 


support. 


In consequence of the Coal Strike a severe t Pethel Crane 
strain has been put upon the resources of our ead ar Mrs. S. E. Kayner, Mrs. Mary We 
‘ 1 | \ l it (,ansden, Miss | 
Societies, and im order to cope with the Mrs. 
demands of the hour additional tunds are Mr mith, Audrey Hall, Miss" Pearse 
Loursa A. MeArthur, Mrs. Harrison. 


urgently needed. 


Will friends who have not remitted their eae 
1912 subscriptions kindly send ? “THE QUIVER” FUNDS 


The following are the amounts received up The following is a list of ¢ 


to March 30, 1912: direct to the tollowing up to and includigg 


Mar BOL ge 
20s. from Mrs. E. Jean Benedict. \ Reader 


Ios. from ** Inasmuct bor ny EM.S 


A dainty spread for the children’s bread, 4 
It saves the butter bill. “Ay 3 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. 


If your grocer doe not keep Laite va send us his name ind addre ? and a PO or 
stamps for Is. You will receive in return 2 large jars of Laitova, and a packet 
of the new Khovah Twin Jellies, carriage paid. 


SUTCLIFFE BINGHAM, Ltd. 
3 CORNBROOK, MANCHESTER. 
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Irresistible ! Se 
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A 


ROYAL 


$3 


| VINOLIA 
PERFUME 
resents the hnest 
| essencesof lowers 
and sweel grasses 
ina torm to charm 
and delight 
| criminating users. 
| In Handsome 
| Botties, 
and 3 6. 
| 


ROYAL VINOLIA 
PERFUME 


VINOLIA C? & PARIS. 


ROYAL 
VINOLIA 
PERFUME 


is tree from heavy 
odour, even when 
treshly taken trom 
the bottle, and its 
delicate fragrance 
lingers long after 
application, 


In Handsome 


Bottles, 
2- and 36. 
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The opportunities for women in Canada in every 
branch of life are fully described in a new edition 0! 
the pamphlet “Canada for Women,” issued by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Write to-day for a copy, 
which will gladly be sent post free. 


Canadian Pacific Railway, 
62-65 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 
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Special Missionary JNumber 


FOREIGN MISSIONS: 


CAN WE AFFORD THEM ? 


A Remarkable Symposium by the Earl of Lytton, Lord Langford, 

K.C.V.0., Lord Peckover of Wisbech, Bishop Montgomery, the 

Chaplain-Cieneral to the Forces, Mr. F. A. McKenzie, Rev. Lord 

William Gascoyne-Cecil, Sir William Mackworth Young, K.C.S.L, 
Sir Robert Anderson, K.C.B., and others. 


Collected by CHARLES T. BATEMAN 


tenam eXtension of mi house vept and garnished cannot 
foreign Linds consti mamempty. Nature, by one of its primary 
nereasmng problem laws, eschews avacuum. tt not Christianity, 
the Par East something else will enter the soul 
have opened ites awakened East, with the result) described 
wes of eeneration in that well-known New VPestament px 
recognise possibility Such a contingency is the tear ot all 
predecessor leacer and especially oft 
al thre acquainted with the densely populated 
vith oper countries ot Tndia, China, and Atriea 
can otter, Vet the Church the churches do not to appreciate 
| the tinanes ituation either adequately or with viston 
Ither ot the ureeney on \ common reply tor the appeal tor 
of forward moverent missionary forward poley is the plea that 
! to the ol the home Churehes are now raising appronti- 
never non nately three nullions every vear to cneoutage 
elements are maa ettorts in foreren lands, and that the 
resenths burden cannet be mereased When 
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religious and philanthropie agencies is con Missions, mn 


idered many peopl thes ire not 1 
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for foreign 1 ry worl On tl point na { 
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nised as 1 ry leaders lor er te wi 
Lord Lytton 
5 
\ the f to thi I I ve 
that rec cad 1 the karl ot J { on 
fa dist ite ind man of affair 
who, tl ( India, returns ay itive 
vel () e f dae i ] 
I ta tim | Willi « 1 
tever bore M | 
think tl 
pent eve | r upkes 
Lord Langford, K.C.V.O. 
None of re AOD 
Lent 


\ 
presentative Peer for 


ris 


( 
Fhe Tlome Chu 


Lord Peckover of Wisbech 


| 


Bishop John Taylor Smith, C.V.O. 
he Kt. Rev. 7 


lain-General t 
bore ls 
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il] Att 
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( 
in Su | 
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Sir Wm. Mackworth 
Young, K.C.S1 


thine ter hor 
msclye lo save tl 
~ ] 
Smith has occupic 
: = the post of Chap- 
¥ 
during the Ashant 
Expedition of 1 
find t 
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langerous to limit it sphere by heavy taxation and try to fulfil both 


rid. Itisd 
| « the hor 1c needs to eclipse the rest. duties. 
As ared with the foreign needs, the * Of course, it is right to see that money 
needs, great as they undoubtedly is not wast d or misspent. That is another 
r to us on the spot, are infinitesimal matter, and applies equally to war and to 
ching soul against soul, missions. I do not see any sign that pro- 
Do the who argue for restriction of fessing Christian people are spending less 
on Missions be- on motor-cars and all sorts of modern 
of home needs luxuries, perfectly legitimate in themselves, 
t the value ot but not to be indulged in at the expense ot 
Oriental or Afri- a plain Christian duty.” 
ind then 
to 4 ood Dr. Wardlaw Thompson 
\ the As a missionary statesman, Dr. Wardlaw 
{ ( reh Thompson, foreign secretary ot the London 
es | rc- Missionary Socicty, deserves, as he receives, 
f Christ unstinted honour by churchmen ot every 
‘Who school. He stands as the embodiment of a 
forward policy missionary work 


1 have not the slightest difficulty or 
hesitation in making 
the general answer,” 
says Dr. Wardlaw 
Fhompson, “that, in 
my judgment, the 
British Churches are 


fully justified in spend- 


Dr. Eugene Stock 

« of the Church 
terests li 
ing 3,000,000 a veaT 
Foreign Missions. 
should go further, 
and say that, if they 
{| spent more, they would 


eet more, and much 
achieve the purpose they 
hen - get bevond this 


to the reason tor it, 


write a pamphiet to 


Divine results of missions 
to tically, morally reli- 
1 by themselves to my 
I 7 mind an overwhelming mass of evidence in 
uppert ot the position | hold Beyond 
ta these, and deeper than these, is the great 
, tare moral and spiritual reason which | cannot 
escape trom in ot tie Gospel ot 
Of course Cl ost Looked at from the lowest port 
of view, miss far more than pay 
it then cost im the conic il retul which have 

| pole resulted directly trom theit intluence 

Socially and politically, there is a mitss 
ot nothing of evidence to show that missions and 
lu 1 14 rhe imense \ everywhere in 
Wall promoting ition and in helping forward 
protest oa ist 1 nee perder | country it is worth 
too round CAVA le to build several ivonclads a veal at 


pounds each, 


1 
i 
t be a restricted 
ST, 
h 
rsued fe 
I 1 
4 
ibject. D 
Lae 
The question of 
ol ot thre are amin it W 
o | states 
lovalty toher weneral atement ? 
if it tel | nit 
( 
Tid t 
atl 
W 
\\ 
Christiay 
1s 


to protect herself from unscrupulous neigh- 
to her The 


£3,000,000 spent in the cause of reconcilia- 


bours and assert power 
tion and peace is cheap for the work that is 
done. There is of the 


and most authoritative kind on this subject 


testimony strongest 


from a large number of men—not missionaries 
responsible for government. Leaving out 


the direct spiritual influence in saving men 


and renewing the life and work which is 
beyond all price, | think the material re- 
sults of missions may be shown to make 


the expenditure on them a cheap way ot 


doing a great work.” 


Mr. F. A. McKenzie, 

War correspondent of the Daily Mail in 
the 
War, 
valuable 
the subjec It 
the 
cause 
detached 


observer, 


Russo-Japanese 


has given me a 


opinion on 
Is all 
be- 


he speaks as a 


more useful 


and trained 
with many 
opportunities of 


watching behind the 
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smal! number of Presbyterian missionaries 
the result of self- 
they have built up large 
and prosperous churches 


in Pinvang, where, as 


sacrificing work 


rhe missionaries 


have not only preached the truths of 
Christianity, but lived according to the 
doctrines they preached. At one time they 
faced great physical dangers, and though 


these have been somewhat reduced, yet even 
now the conditions under which they live 
at their stations possess clements of discom- 
fort 

from 


and inconvenience entirely removed 


similar work at home.” 


Brigadier-General G. K. Scott-Moncrieff 
I am glad to quote the opinion of a soldier 
such a distinguished career 
as General Scott-Mon- 


who has had 


criett Upon army 
engineering he is an 
expert, and is now Di- 
Fortifications 
Works 


‘I cannot 


rector o 
and 
under- 
stand,” he says, “ how 
anyone 
to be a 
Christ 


an answer to this 


who professes 
follower of 
can hesitate to 
Rive 
question, The benefits 
that 
with all European 


common 


we, In 


have received 
! 


Gospe 


nations 
the 


are SO 


from 
Christ 


MoOus, 


enor- 


so inextricably 


scenes in his newspaper 
work 
Twill reply to your 
question,”” said) Mr. 
McKenzie, ‘by refer- 
1ing to what I have 
actually seen in Asia 
and the Far East 
China has at length 
responded to the in- 


BRIGADIER-GE 


fluences of education 


and civilisation as the 

the 
lonaries 
the best 


and thei 


witnessed in 
the 


result of what she has 


self-sacrificing labours of mis 


In them she has observed some otf 


influences of white civilisation, 
lives and labours have impressed her states- 
But the « 


leaders work 
China would 


men and tor arly 
of the not | 


opened her arms to Western methods as she 


miissionarics ave 


is now doing. Quite apart from considera- 


tions of the doctrines they teach, missionary 


operations have proved remunerative and 
beneficial 

I have no hesitation in expressing my 
belief that it does pay the home Churches 
to expend its money on Foreign Missions. 


to turn to Worea, 


has 


One has only for instance, 


to see what been accomph hed by a 
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NERAL K, G. 


interwoven with every- 
that 
national and domesti 
that it seems that 


SCOTT-MONCRIEF? 


thing makes our 


lite bright and endurabl 

mere gratitude for this would impel us t 
do what lies in to extend these 
benefits to others, even if we had not the 
Master to do so, 


) 


oul powel 


direct Commands ot our 


which we have no more right t 

neglect than we have the right to disregard 
His order t As regards the 


in other respect 
argument frequently brought forward that 


commands 


there are miultitudes of poot around us who 
attention, 1 think 


These 


have the first claim on oul 
the reply of the Maste1 would be : 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
Phe that is now 
contributed by — the Churches 
wealth to 
Gospel to their fellow men ts 


amount 
Christian 
the extension ol the 
sadly, terribly, 


other undone 


out of 


| = 
| 
| 
| 
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out of proportion to what is spent even on 
religions luxuries. It can surely be only 
attributed to two things, one of which is 
want of faith in the Lord’s promises and the 
truth of His word, and the other is ignorance 
of the bitter condition of the lives of our 
fellow-men who are living and dying without 
the knowledge of 
Him whois the Light 
of Life. I feel confi- 
dent that if we had 
among us a revival 


of personal devotion 
to our Master, and a 
more intelligent 
knowledge of the 
conditions of life in 
most heathen and 
Moslem lands, there 
would be a response 
to the call for per- 


(Phote Russell and Sons.) 


MR. G A. KING 


sonal consecration of 
men and of means 
such as would exceed 
our most sanguine aspira- 
tions,”’ 

Mr. G. A. King Master of the 

Supreme Court 

Though brief, vet to the 
point, 1 am glad to quote the 
opinion of Mr. G. A. King, 
the Master of the Supreme Court, (Photo 
who bore such an important share in 
the organisation of the Pan-Angli- 
can Congress. Mr. King says: 

“If it is the duty of the home 
Churches to maintain their missionary 
contributions, they must do so, the 
{uestion as to the amount being imma- 
terial.”’ 

Sir Charles Tarring 

I have endeavoured to collect the 
‘pinion of a variety of men in all 
Stations of life. Sir Charles Tarring 
‘etved for many years as Chief Justice 
ot Grenada, West Indies, having been 


SIR DOUGLAS FOX. 


SIR CHARLES TARRING 
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justified in contributing so large an amount 
per vear to the upkeep of missions in foreign 
countries (and would be justified in contri- 
buting a much larger amount) is, of course, 
the command of their Lord Jesus Christ to 
go into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to the whole creation. Another reason is 
the desire that must animate all Christians 
to rescue their fellow-men of whatever race 
and colour (whom their Lord has taught 
them to recognise as brethren) from the 
misery and cruelty, degradation and ignor- 
ance, of heathenism and idolatry and erro- 
neous systems of religion, A third reason is 
the protection of their own friends and 
relations, their own race, from degradation. 
It is a commonplace to speak of the world 
as growing smaller. But the increasingly 
effective means of communication between 

the different parts of the earth are 

bringing into clearer view the ‘solidarity’ 
of the peoples—the fact that they 
act and react upon each other, and 
more or less powerfully affect 
each other’s welfare. The young 
man goes out to South Africa, say, 
to make a living or fortune for 
himself and those who send him 
out. He, and perhaps his wife and 
family, are brought into contact, 
sometimes very closely, with 
the natives of the land. 
That contact is bound 
strongly to influence his 
life. If they remain 
heathens and_idolaters, 
their influence must be 
lowering and injurious to 
his and his family’s better 
instincts, ideas and 
habits. To the extent 
to which they are raised 
above their pristine 
degradation and_ ignor- 
ance are he and his pro- 
tected from degeneration 


Eltiott and Pry.d 


sd Sona.) 


Previously Professor of Law in the Im- 
penal University of Japan, and fourteen 
years Assistant Judge, and subsequently 
Judge of HBM Supreme Consular Court 
at Constantinople He is an authority on 
law, Since his return home his 
help has often been requisitioned tor religious 
and philanthropic objects 

“The first and foremost reason,” says 


MATICS, why the home Churches are 


O in contact with them. 
The missions sent out by Christian churches 
are the most powerful agencies in the 
world for the elevation of the lower ‘aces 
in foreign lands, as well as for the mainten- 
ance of settlers in those countries in the 
higher levels of lite. 

* T will just add, in one word, that sym- 
pathy with the needs of our fellow-men 
abroad is certain to be accompanied by 
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claims of our fellow- 


It is from the Churches 


sensitiveness to the 
countrymen at home 
who are the source and motive power of 
ph lantbropic effort in their own land that 
the messengers of the Lord Jesus Christ are 


sent forth into the regions beyond.” 


Sir Douglas Fox 

Writing from 
pington Grange, f 
Sevenoaks, Sir Doug- 


las Fox, one of the 
most eminen engin- 
eers of hs time, who 
has carried out great 
and important engin 


eering work, speaks 


emphatically. 
“It will 
he savs, ‘‘ bea matter 


surely,” 
ARCHIBALD 
CAMPBEL 
of surprise to Chiris- 
tian folk to hear that 
any question is raised as to 
the duty and 
and privilege of the Church 


responsibility 
to support and encourage 
Foreign Missions 
mand of our Lord is so defi- 
nite, and the promise of His 
Presence so closely connected 


rhe com- 


that any drawing back would 
After more than 


with it 
seem impossible 
fifty years’ experience of foreign and 
home missionary work, I have come 
that it 1s those 
Christians who most 


to the conclusion 
Churches and those 
support the work abroad who 


front 


liberally 


are to be found in the rank of 


usefulness at home.’’ 


Prebendary H. E. Fox 
Prebendary Fox 
Society 


served the 


many years 
Church 


hon SCC 


Missionary 
as clerical and saw the inner 
management Hi 
opinion is valuable that 
a diligent worker at the home 


side of missionary 
for the reason 
it comes irom 
base 

The only a 
your inquiry 1 to 
sense of shame that the Church otf 


iswer which f can ofier to 
protound 


Chri 


express my 
in this country shows so slight 
tion of her Lord 
as to spend six times the amount given tot 
the spread of His Go pel through the world 


an apprecia 


purpose in cle mptior 


on her own conservation, decoration, andl 


(Phote Mower ew 
BISHOP MONTGOMERY 


If with the amount 
given for world evangelisation there be com 
pared the 


other religious luxuries. 
sums drink 
such like self- 
so-called Christian land 


smoke, 


spent on 
racing, card-playing, and 
indulgences in a 
the sense of shame increases to a sense of 
astonishment at the mercy of Almighty 
God and the long-suffering which spares 


our nation.” 


Sir Archibald Campbell 
From one of the most honoured names 
in Scotland—Sir Archibald Campbell (of 
Succoth secured a rep'y. He 


expresses the belief that those congregations 


have 


which do most for foreign mission work 


will generally also do most for home work 
He has been connected for many years witl 
Church of England 


a comparatively small 


congregation which has raised sixteet 


years for all purposes £37,400, ot 


which /13,600 was for Foreigr 


Missions. 


Bishop Montgomery 

As a leading representative 0! 
the Society for the Propagation o! 
the Gospel, Bishop Montgomery 
has shown both independenc 
especially by his 
participation in the Edin- 
and con- 


oft action 


burgh Conference 


suming zeal for the highest 
interests of Foreign Mis- 
sions. To chat with him 
is like consulting a mission 
ary encye lopaedia, $0 


nute and accurate 1s 


knowledge ot the sul 


If we are to escape 
the mere sectarian view 


is men lik 


point, it { 
Bishop who will help to 
lead the Strong 

character, he 1s 1n the con- 
of the leaders 0! 


way. 


fidence 
tl 

all the time one of 1 

secretaries. 


Bishop 


writes the b 


his Church, and yet 
most modest ot 

‘by the 
ludicrously 
[ am astonished at the 
take. It 
that 
and theatres and 
thinking that you will ag! 


mussponary 
amount spent, 

United Kingdom in missions !5 
mall that I am bound to s@ 


view some peop! 


cigarettes and liquor, 


pent on 
other amusemen 


I cannot 


the amount with 


you will compare ad 
ane 
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with me. Also, all the more when you 
remember that the cause for which we are 
working is the cause for which the Church 
was founded, and it the Church ceases to 
do that work, it has become a dead Church 
with no prospect of a long life. This is the 
universal experience of two thousand years 
of the Christian faith.” 


Sir Robert Anderson, K.C B. 

The former head of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department for many years knows 
at least the value of evidence. Sir Robert 
Anderson possesses, too, well-defined views 
and says : 

“Your inquiry about Foreign Missions 
reminds me of a remark made by Dr. 
Chalmers, that ‘ Foreign Missions act on 
home missions, not by exhaustion, but by 
fermentation.’ Certain it is that, in the 
case both of congregations and of 
individuals, those who give most 
to Foreign Missions are the most 
earnest and liberal supporters of 
Christian work at home. I would 
urge, moreover, that in such 
matters we ought to ‘all into line 
with the Divine working. And 
plain facts give proof that, in view 
ot the rapidly developing 


apostasy of all our Churches, (Photo 


God is turning away from 
Christendom and opening 
up new spheres for ¢ rospel 
testimony in heathen 
lands, For the recent 
triumphs of the Gospel in 
heathendom have no 
parallel in the records of 
all the past.”’ 


Colonel R. Williams, M.P. 
Director of two impor- 
tant banking corpora- 
tons, and also of the 
London and South West- 
etn Railway Company, Colonel Williams, 
ALP., can look at the subject from the view- 
pont of a keen man of commerce. He 
Writes as follows : 
question raised in your letter, 
hether the home Churches are justinied 


mn contributing sO laree 


an amount pet 
i to the upkeep of 


as altogether a mistaken one 
just ‘ 
Sugnt to be, ‘What is the measure of 


Missions foreign 


Lafayette, 


SIR GEORGE MACALPINE, 


self-sacrifice imposed upon all Christians 
in order to fulfil their responsibilities 
towards the heathen as_ regards this 
message with which they have been en- 
trusted—and how they may fulfil the 


command that is laid upon them ? 


Sir George Macalpine 
Few laymen under- 
took a larger share 
in the preliminary 
work of the Edin- 
burgh Conference 
than Sir George 
Macalpine, who is at 
the head of great 
colliery and indus- 
trial companies in 
OL. R. WILLIAMS, M P. “In my  judg- 
ment,”’ he says, the 
answer to your ques- 
tion is very simple. The home 
Churches have no option but 
to take up the burden of the 
missionary enterprise, and 
they ought to do it a great 
deal more cheerfully than 
they do. Were they to do 
this they would find their own 
burdens much lighter. There are 
many sources of obligation: (1) The 
command of the Master is supreme ; 
(2) the personal obligation to Christ 
compels the Christian to carry out 
His will; (3) pity for the moral and 
spiritual condition of the nations that 
are lying outside Christianity ought to 
suffice if there was nothing else.” 


Rev. C. E. Wilson, B.A. 

The secretary of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, the Rev. C. E. Wilson, has 
himself laboured in the mission field, 
having worked for many years in India, 
In reply to the question, he writes ; 

‘1. The missionary income is from a 
comparatively limited circle of supporters. 
It is not ‘Great Britain’s’ gift at all. We 
are accustomed to deplore that half our 
Church members do not give any regular 


‘ 


contributions to missions. 

2. The total amount expended by 
British supporters of Foreign Missions is very 
small in comparison with the amount spent 
in other ways, e.g. tobacco, confectionery, 
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If every member 
ot out Baptist 


alcoholic drink, sports, ctc. 
baptised communicant 
Churches contributed only one penny per 
week, or say five shillings per year, our 
needs for the work in all our fields on the 
present scale would be more than supplied 
“3. The total debts, though 
distressing and embarrassing enough to the 
very 


missionary 


societies concerned, are really not a 
big affair when considered in relation 

‘(a) To the whole income and plant in- 

volved ; 

“(b) To the denominational expenditure 
at home ; 
““(c) To the nation’s wealth and expendi 
ture 

ro the fact that the deficiency repre- 
sents the total liability at the present 
time, all past claims having been met, 
and a large organisation built up. 
y. Missionary contributions are not re- 
sponsible either for philanthropic debts or 
the 


The same small circle are, for the most part, 


difficulties of religious work at home. 


the givers to both. The reproach for the need 
is with those who give nothing to missicns 
or philanthropy 

British 
incal- 


‘5. The Imperial value of out 


missions to non-Christian lands is 


culable. Responsible statesmen and admin- 
istrators are the e.g., India, 


Ceylon, Burmah, Straits Settlements, South 


witnesses 


Seas, Hong Kong and China; South, East 
and West Africa, West 


to stability of 


Indies, etc., both in 
rule and advance in 


This 


were not for the 


respect 


civilisation and commerce. nation 
would be less w dthy it it 
work and results of Foreign Missions 
“6. The closing of the foreign enterprise 
ot the 


their Gospel as a 


negation of 
and the 


Churches would be the 


wi wld 


mecssaLe, 


stifling of their spiritual life Phe non- 
missionary Church is the poorest 

7. The alternative to an evangelised 
Asia and Africa is a vast anti-Christian 


civilisation, before which our european 


civilisation must be driven back.’ 


Rev. Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil 
rhe late Marquess of Salisbury gave his 
second son to the Chureh in the person of 
the Rev. Lord William Gascoyne-Ce 
lor over twenty vears has been Keetor of 
Hatfield But he has 


wider parish than that of the family living, 


sought a 


Bishops 


64 


and, having travelled 
himself an authority on Chinese missions 
He speaks, too, with wide knowledge of the 


foreign work of other churches beside h 


Us 


own. Theretore, 1 give the opinion of a 
distinguished member of the Cecil family 
with peculiar pleasure. : 

I think,”’ he considering the vast 
wealth of England, the sum spent on missions 


Says, 


is ridiculously small. 


first 


rhe question arises 
Would the wealth of England have 
accrued if Christianity had never been taught 
in England ; and arising from this thought 
comes the question whether we shall be abk 
Christianity 


to maintain in L-ngland, and, 


therefore, keep the country in a vital con- 


shall not mai 


selfish. Se 


dition ? I am certain we 


it if we show ourselve 


Christianity has no meaning ; the salt indeed 
has lost its savour, 

maintain the 
take the 
We must demonstrate that it is a universal 
that it is equall 
to ourselves 


“If we are to cause | 


Christianity, we must offensive 


religion by showing 


applicable to other races as 
J am certain that once we refuse the money 
to missions on the ground that there is no 
brotherhood between nations, we shall rext 
refuse noney to the |] nglish poor on 

ground that there is no brotherhood between 
shall the mon 


to anyone but our family, urging that each 


classes Then we refuse 
man has only a duty to his own blood ; and 
shall 
on the ground that the only 
We shall 


a mass of selfish atoms, no doubt 


lastly, we refuse money to anybody 
but ourselves, 
resourceful thing is to be selfish. 
become 
selfishness 


with great 


individually succeeding in our 


but as a nation disappearing 
rapidity.” 

Sir Robert Laidlaw 

In conclusion | would quote the opimon 

Laidlaw, whose important 


East, and his 


of Sir Robert 
trading interests in the Fat 
long residence in India as senior partner In 
the firm of Messrs. Whiteaway, Laidlaw 
and Co., him authority on 
the matte: Ile writes 

Whether or no Foreign Missions should 


give peculiat 


be maintained, I hold is not an opel 
question for any Christian, or for ally 
Christian Church If the Editor o! rn 
Ouiver will consult a little book called 
the New Testament, he will very soon find 
that this 1 


Craig Gowan’s Message 


A Story of East and West 


By H. HALYBURTON ROSS 
Author of ‘‘The Mystery of Ach-na-Goil,”’ etc. 


CHAPTER I 
“our realisation—that is the 


dutv. Man, be thyself.”’ 
The minister, Kemp Neilson, laid down 


highest 


his pen, a wry smile contorting his lips. Who 


was he to preach such things—he, who had 
never dared to realise himself ? 

The insignificant Highland manse, in its 
scattered parish, the physical lameness that 
his sensitive magnified into a 
hideous deformity, all the tumultuous doubts 
inner nature 
these had hindered him from fulfilling the 
duty that he set so clearly before other men. 


soul had 


and dissatisfactions of his 


His very consciousness of the potentialities 
made his failure appear 
Only in imagination did 
tower into strength. 


ol existence own 


more miserable. 
Now he saw himself a 


great preacher, 


kindling his fellows with the power of a 
revival, till, the subtlety of his abstract mind 
coming into play, other issues would be re- 
; and instead of the 
single-minded utterance came 
halting forth the calculating dialectical treat- 
ise that left his hearers cold and mystified. 


vealed, opposing views 
passionate, 


Again, he was the lover, gallant, bold, 
chivalrous, tender, venturing all for his lady's 
smile; and the reality 
meagre it seemed by 


bleak and 
Years ot 
not a word or glance 


how 
contrast. 
silenc e and re pression 
to betray the emotions that surged within 
Who in all Craig Gowan dreamed of 
the little lame minister's passion for Mary 
z ton ‘—the girl herself least of all. 
The proud humility that had tied — his 
ngue had passed for a cynical indifference 
with all of them. She, 


young, beautiful, 
inheritor of a great name and lordly tradi- 
tions. He, the son of a crotter, disabled by 
infirmity and 
‘pped by failure. 
In her secret heart Mary had pitied him 
Compassion which her 


tort 1 
‘Orbade her to betray 


bodily 


with a spirit) handi- 


generous nature 
; hence their intimacy 


never advanced beyond conventional 
‘mits, 


And now, what he had mutely dreaded 
and foreseen from the beginning had come 
to pass—she was about to be married. 

As his glance wandered round the familiar 
room he was struck afresh by the futility, 
the emptiness, of the past, while the thought 
of the future filled him with dismay. Craig 
Gowan without her—bereft of even occa- 
sional glimpses of her presence! The long, 
dark winter in the glen—the spring that 
would bring no promise of her coming. 
Involuntarily the thin, fingers 
clenched themselves. 

She would be far away, thousands of miles 


nervous 


across the ocean, living her bright, brave 
that that had first 
her courageous out- 


existence. It 
attracted him to her 
look on life, so contrary to his own shrink- 
ing attitude. 

In India she would have even greater scope 
for her qualities; as the Robert 
Cleevedon, a judge high up in the Civil 
Service, influence and power would be mul- 
tiplied to her. 

Something of the glamour, the contagion 
of living seemed to break suddenly over him 
Why should not he, too, go 


was 


wife of 


as he reflected. 
forth and live ? 

Deep down in his heart had always been 
a yearning for missionary enterprise—only 
his sensitiveness and lack of confidence had 
detained him in the little Highland parish. 
Now all at those seemed 
removed. 

In grappling with the abstract Oriental 


once obstacles 


mind he would find a scope for his philosophic 
talents, wasted hitherto on the simple High- 
land peasants. And at least he would be in 
the same country as Mary, able to go to her 
help in any difficulty or emergency. 

A knock on the door, and his housekeeper, 
Mrs. McTaggart, appeared. 

“Your tea?” 
experience of 


she interrogated. 

had 
made her cautious of pouring the boiling 
leaves before the minister was 


Long sodden brews 
water on the 
actually ready. 


He turned to her, his pale face illumined. 
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‘I’ve been a troublesome master 

“Och, no; it’s juist livin alone,’’ she 
retorted, seeing no prophetic significance in 
his utterance 

As the door closed on her rotund figure he 
rose and limped to the window. 

The view gave straight across the strath. 
Behind the massive shoulders of Craig Gowan 
the sun was sinking, and there, among the 
autumn-tinted woods at its base, he could 
see the smoke of the castle—her home 
rising up into the still air. 

How often he had gazed there before ! 
But never witn the same emotions as now. 
The day of repining and inaction was done ; 
a new spirit of resclve seemed to have taken 
possession of him 

“Man, be thyself.” 

With a sudden lightening of the heart he 
turned away Beyond the purple moun- 
tains he had caught a vision of wider horizons, 


the promise of a more glorious future. 

Calcutta was in a ferment. 

The undercurrent of conflicting forces, 
race, Class, religion, politics, that simmered 
beneath the gay life of the capital, had 
broken forth suddenly in a deed of violence. 
\narchy and sedition were no longer rumours 

potentialities to be grappled with in the 
future—they had taken sinister shape, stain- 
ing red yet another page of Indian history, 

Phe assassination of the English Com- 
missioner had come as a tragic interruption 
to the season, while the trial and summary 


execution of hi 


assailant seemed to doom 
his successor to an equally perilous tenure 
ot office 

But neither Robert Cleevedon nor his wife 
experienced a qualm of doubt or fear in 
entering upon their new sphere 

Mary's spirit had risen undaunted to the 
occasion rhe three years that had passed 
since her marriage had consolidated all the 
finer attribute of her nature courage, 
hopefulnes elt-reliance-——and never had she 
felt more tull of zest and assurance than in 
those early day in Calcutta 

The downhearted officials experienced a 
renewal of contidence in her presence and the 
social world of the « ipital rallied round her, 
heartened and admiring 

She had been receiving callers all the atter- 


room of her beautitul 


noon it 
Palladian-like house, overlooking the Maidan 
and was congratulating herself that the last 


QUIVER 


had departed, when the soft voice of her 
chuprassie announced ‘‘ The Reverend Kemp 
Neilson.’ 

She turned from the window with an ex. 
clamation of surprise and pleasure to greet 
the little black-coated figure limping up the 
long room towards her. 

**We knew you were here, and hoped you 
would find us out. It is like a breath of 
Craig Gowan to see you,” she added, as he 
gazed in silence into her face. 

‘1 often see the sunset there,” he replied 
simply, and hear the rooks among the 
Manse clms. Mrs. MeTaggart keeps me 
posted up in local news.” 

“*Yes, she is still at the Manse, I hear,” 
said Mary, smiling. ‘‘ It must seem very 
different with children’s feet about the 
house.”’ 

A curious expression crossed his face, 

‘She was always impatient with me for 
my solitary condition,” he retorted. 

‘But vou don't regret it—the life there 
said Mary quickly, divining that she had 
somehow hurt him. ‘I hear that you have 
found your métiery here—that you have a 
wonderful influence among the students. We 
always thought your metaphysical talents 
were wasted at Craig Gowan.” 

understand their difficulties,” he 
replied, ‘* because I have been through them 
The fault lies with our system of education. 
We begin with the University, instead of the 
clementary school ; hence only a few pass 
in the examinations, and the failures tum 
their attention to sedition.” 

At the word Mary's face hardened. 

‘Sedition, ves,” she said. ‘ Well, there 
is only one way to meet it.” Her head went 

He was silent for a moment, watching her 
with absorbed, thoughtful eves. How 1n- 
finitely attractive she appeared in this ae 
independent womanhoou 


role ot nly 
he wondered 


Did she tully realise her powe! 
? 
the possibilities within her grasp : 


ur 


I should like to have a talk with your 


husband he said irrelevantly at last. 


She laughed. 


neet you 
‘Robert will be delighted to meet you, 


of course, but vou need not hope to influence 
him Ile is one of the most stubborn ol 
men with him right right and wrong - 
wron and must be punt hed, He makes 
no allowances 


ast, and West is West, 
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“*Then, by Allab, he shall suffer!’ cried the 


Mohammedan 69°. 
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And never the twain shall meet,’ ”’ quoted 


Kemp significantly. 

She stared at him, an incredulous dismay 
growing in her eyes 

“You 


crimes ? 


you can't condone such dastardly 


There was no need to specify to what she 
was alluding 

He shook his head 

‘Not condone 
do that ? 
My Celtic imagination has helped me.” 


What white man could 
But understand their limitations. 


She was silent for a moment 
I suppose there is another side to it,” 
she acknowledged slowly at last. ‘ We 
Ienglish are inclined to be arrogant and self 
sufficient. I have often wondered But 
Robert has had such long experience of the 
east, and he 
‘* He can be made to realise it too,”’ inter- 
rupted the missionary earnestly. ‘You can 


reveai it to him It is for his sake—for yout 
sake I am speaking.” 

The deep sincerity of his words impressed 
her. Certainly he had matured in an extra- 
ordinary degree since she had seen him last 
There was confidence, power, in every utter- 
ance ; the old, bitter personal note that had 
seemed to isolate him from his fellows had 
disappeared ; his whole being had expanded. 

1 am glad you are here,”’ she exclaimed 
suddenly ‘You must come often and see 
us, and tell us of your work among the 
natives.”’ 

He bowed in silence. The tribute was 
more than he had dared to hope for. She 
was too proud as yet to confess her possible 
indebtedness to his experience, but at least 
she was willing to learn, and that alone 
gave point and meaning to his years of exile. 

\ few moments later he took his departure 
As he walked across the Maidan towards the 
more populous quarters ot the town, his 
mind was full of her personality. Her 
development had followed the exact lines 
he had foretold 


Close contact with the practical business 


only one thing was lacking 


mind of the man who was her husband had 
deadened the power of her imagination, while 
the very tullness and activity of her new 
existence lett littl 


But there was no reason why it should not 


scope for its expansion 
be reawakened. She was not as many other 
Jeaghish women in India, blinded by racial 
prejudice and seeking only what she could 
attain in the way of amuscment and self 


gratification out of the country of her exile. 
Her inherent sense of justice would render 
such an attitude impossible ; besides, was 
she not a Celt, and with all the Celt’s power 
of seeing visions and dreaming dreams ? 

The mixed feelings with which he had first 
heard of Robert Cleevedon’s appointment 
to the office so tragically rendered vacant 
by the assassination of his predecessor had 
given way temporarily to one of deep Satis- 
faction and rejoicing. 

He also had realised a new note of equality 
in his intercourse with Mary Cleevedon that 
afternoon. One such interview was worth 
all the miserable, humiliating experiences of 


the former times If only he could sustain 


the high level of comradeship upon which 
their intimacy had recommenced! If only 
it might be his part to protect her from 
disaster ! 

With a sense of inspired resolve he dedi- 
cated himself to the task. How rich and 
wonderful life had become for him in 
moment ! 

He had reached the narrower streets that 
led to the missionary settlement, when he 
was joined by a native in a long frock and 
little white skull cap 

‘Well, Laik Ali ?’’ he interrogated quietly. 

The young Mohammedan smiled. B 
gali though he was, he had all the signs 


breeding of an Arab; his complexion clear 
and dark, his features regular. There was 
something of the Arab, too, in his eage! 
demeanour and lack of reserve. 

Their conversation from the first was 0 
self-government. With characterst vehe- 
mevee the student plunged into the dis- 
cussion, talking as openly of his hopes and 
aspirations as if the man beside him had 
been a Bengali instead of an Englishman 

And with as unprejudiced an eat the 
missionary listened 

Phe minor is about to come of age ; he 
demands participation im the management 
Laik Ali exclaimed, in @ 
burst of eloquence. Phe English Raj care 
nothing to-day for the India ot the native; 
their only thought is for what person’ 
advantage they can get out of the country 


As he spoke a carnage and pair flashed 
an Englishman 


of iis own affairs,” 


its occupant, 
The two pedestrians 
dogged face 


the vel le 


past them ; 
was leaning back 
had a glimpse of a square jawed, 
and drooping mousta he as 


we pt by. 
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“Cleevedon sahib the new Commis- 
sioner!” muttered Laik Ali, with a shrug. 
“Colour blind as they all are, he sees only 
white faces around him—Western civilisa- 
tion.” 

“Deeds are better than words, Laik Ali,” 
was the missionary’s quict retort. ‘* Are 
you and your kind yet fitted for self-govern- 
ment? Divorce India now from England, 
and she would only become the prey of some 
other Western power.”’ 

The native was silent. 

“We are fitting ourselves,” he announced 
resolutely at last. ‘* The first step: clection 
to the legislative council, we have achieved. 
The second; representation in the English 


Parliament. The third : a home Parliament 


{our own on the Colonial system x 
He broke off as Kemp Neilson halted at 
the gate of the missionary compound. 
“admire your patriotism, Laik Ali,’’ he 
“In the meantime, I recom- 


mend you to join my class for sociology and 


said quietly 


economics on Wednesday evenings.”’ 

lhe Mohammedan’s roving dark eyes came 
back to the other’s face. 

“Tf all Englishmen were like you, Neilson 
sahib,” he said significantly, and paused. 
And, 
turning on his heel, he moved swiftly back 
along the street. ; 


‘Yes, I will come to your class.” 


CHAPTER II 


NEW era had dawned for Kemp Neilson, 
The three years of hard work in the 
Mission Settlement had lifted him above the 
norbid limitations that formerly hindered his 
progress, by revealing to him his own powers, 
With the coming of the Cleevedons a still 
wider field of possibilities had opened before 
him 
Che figure of the little lame Presbyterian 
Missionary began to be 


ircles, 


known in. official 
talked of his magnetic 
is influence over the students. 
‘he insight he had gained into native life 
and character had in it something of the 


clairy 
“Yoyant power of imagination, but was 
inbiased by 


People 
personality, 


sentiment or emotion ; hence 
ee *pinions carried weight even with the 
7“ blind Supporters of English rule. 
relentless administrator as 
vedon did not disdain his coun- 
practical nature of the mission- 
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ary’s schemes for the betterment of those 
attending the University appealed to the 
Ienglishman's tavourite traditions be- 
liefs. Himself a son of Oxford, he realised 
the mysterious advantage that accrues from 
the spirit of confraternity in the Alma 
Mater, and the lot of the Indian scholars in 
their scattered lodgings appeared bleaker 
and more solitary by contrast. 

Kemp's latest scheme was a club house 
for the students, fitted up on English lines. 
At first it had been difficult to rouse enthu- 
siasm for the enterprise, but since the Cleeve- 
dons’ coming money had poured in, A build- 
ing had been purchased and the opening of 
the Ibert Club, as it was named, by the 
Licutenant-Governor, promised to be one 
of the leading functions of the season. 

Mary had thrown herself heart and soul 
into the work. Indeed, it was greatly due 
to her popularity that the issue had proved 
so successful. Gradually, almost impercept- 
ibly, the scope of her vision was enlarging 
under Kemp Neilson’s influence. There was 
an clement in their intercourse that she 
missed in the more stilted society of British 
officialdom. The little missionary brought 
his own original concept to bear upon the 
various problems of Eastern existence, 
touching them with the vivid colour of 
romance, though not for a moment disguis- 
ing the ugly and sinister side of the picture. 

A deeper seriousness had been added to 
her life thereby, but her nature gained from 
the expansion. Kemp watched the blossom- 
ing of imagination and perception under his 
tutelage with a wistful triumph. It was only 
through this medium that he could hope to 
fulfil the task he had set himself in averting 
the possible menace that overshadowed her 
lite. 

As was natural, his adoption by official 
circles had at first aroused a sense of distrust 
among his native adherents, but the founda- 
their belicf in him were too firm 
to be ultimately The English 
teacher who could treat of Christian Apolo- 
getics in the light of Darwin, Huxley, 
Spencer, Harnack, and view political exi- 
gencies through the spectacles of Marx and 
Kant, was not likely to fall under the spell 
of British red tape. 

Laik Ali, in his character of privileged 
disciple, had been the first to hint at the 
impression ; but the reproof Kemp adminis- 
tered was not soon forgotten. 
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would be of mn 


fhe young Mohammedan's own sphere ot 
influence was increasing every day. His 
personal charm, the fire and sincerity of his 
patriotism, drew a circle of admirers round 
him—culled not actually from the ranks ot 
the seditious, but from the less educated 
academical circles. His articles in the Press, 
too, were attracting attention, and he began 
to be noted in official quarters as a dangerous 
person. 

Kemp watched his growing popularity 
uneasily. There was no doubt that power 
was having an intoxicating effect upon his 


highly strung, imaginative nature Where 


would his misdirected zeal lead him ? 

At last one day there appeared in the 
Hindu Patriot a seditious libel against the 
Government, aimed especially at the person 
of the Commissione1 KKemp was dining with 
the Cleevedons that night, and, as he ex- 
pected, found his host sternly set on the 
discovery and punishment of the offendet 

“An example must be made,” he averred 
when the servants had retired and he was 
left alone with his guest. 

Kemp looked into the strong, unimagin- 
ative face quictly 

‘It will be difficult to bring the author- 
ship home to anyone,” he said, ‘* There are 
sO many secret ramifications in the Indian 
Press.”’ 

I have set detectives to work,’ replied 
RKobert Cleevedon 

\ silence followed lis words, broken only 
by the soft wish of the punkahs at the 
farther end of the long room 

“Your predecessor was equally unyield- 
ing,’ said the missionary at last, taking a 
walnut from the plate in front of him and 
cracking it thoughtfully. ‘‘ He gave an 
unusually hard sentence—three months 
tor just such a libel as this, and Ik 
broke oft 

rhe eyes of the two men met Che steady, 
imperturbable grey ones of the Englishman 
the sunken, dreamy eves oi the Celt. In 
that moment the minds of both men were 
visualising the alternative that Kemp had 
lett unuttered, and strangely too the aspect 
that was uppermost in each of their thoughts 
Was Its consequences on the life of the slender 
girl-woman who had just ieft them 

“T shall give six months,” said Robert 
Cleevedon then Itis voice had the coldness 
of implacable resolve 


lor once Kemp realised that his influence 


not achieve by 
wrought by in 


too, might con 


was not yet discovered 


habitual restra 
him not to 
events. 


\ few moments later he left his host and 


retired to. the 
Mary. 


She was seat 


lamps in a corner of the softly shaded room, 


reading a pape 
sight of him. 
‘You have 
with my husba 
temptuously at 
Kemp seated 
Chesterticld 
lie 
** He is very 
action she ad 
In spite of t! 
there was a note 
that was not | 


“His poles 


» avail. But what he could 


direct persuasion might | 


lirect means 


i¢ to his aid. The offende; 


int and experience taught 
despair; he would await 


drawing-room in search of 


‘r which she laid dow 


been discussing this canard 


nd,’’ she said, pointing con- 
the discarded journal. 
himself on a corner of the 


wsite her. 
sented laconically. 


determined in lis course ol 


ded 


decisiveness of the 


; Circumstances 


In any case, his 


! beneath one of the electric 


Nn at 


or 


of interrogation in her vol 


st upon her listener 


is the sam 


cessor’s,”’ remarked Kemp quietly. 


She tlhushed 
“Would you 
Fhe detiant 


her uplifted tac 


I would have him realise the element o! 


Ignorance in the 


ary. ‘The wi 
petty intelligen 
spite and jealon 
Mary was sil 
‘But if it w 
say that 
on account ot 
Kemp smiled 
It a man’ 


the world > Opin 
Your husband's courage 


called in questi 
\ gleam ot 


appeared in her cyes 


see him intimidated ? 
child look had appeare 


wole thing is the work 


ce, inspired by unreasoning 


IS\ 


nt for a moment. 


ent unnoticed people would 


t was atraid to take action 


She broke olf. 


own comnscrence acquits 


doesn’t matter 1 


on 


as he spoke. 


Yes, he is the bravest man I know, 


said softly 
to him, | 
seemed 
Im a man ot ¢ 
well as physical 
aw a quiver pa 


ensitive tact 


1¢ as his pred 


case,’’ returned the mussion- 


hin 


is not likely to be 


pride triumph had 


“ It was that that first attracted 
think—courage has always 
the most essential attribute 
very sort, [ mean, moral as 

she added hastily, 4 § 

over the missionary's pale | 


could 
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He smiled—the wry, half-bitter smile of 
old days. 

“T endorse every word,” he said, and there 
was a strange new harshness in his voice. 
“Cowardice is at the root of all the vices. 
I was the slave of it for Yes,” 
raising his hand as Mary was about to break 
forth into expostulation, ‘‘it is as well for 
vou to know. I feared not one thing, but 
everything—the whole of life, myself most of 
all; and I paid the penalty. Think of the 
starved, miserable thing my existence was 
Look back on your own 
memories of me then—your pity for the little 
lame minister, with the repellent manner and 


years, 


at Craig Gowan. 


the bitter tongue.” 

His eves were turned to her as he finished, 
challenging her sincerity, and for very shame 
she dare not deny the truth of what he had 
said, 

“But it is different now. You have 
proved your true self,’”’ she cried, a bright 
flush mantling her cheeks; then broke off 
as her husband appeared suddenly between 
the curtains at the farther end of the room. 

There was a curious calm and detachment 
in his manner as he approached them, the 
Englishman's cloak for excitement. 

“Well, we have got our man,” he said, 
drawing up a chair and sinking nonchalantly 
into it. “I have just had a report from 
Mitchell, the head detective. The fellow is 
safely lodged in gaol.”’ 

he flush had faded from Marvy’s face as 
he was speaking ; her expression seemed to 
have harde ned suddenly. 

“Who is he she inquired with an in- 
difference that matched his own. 

“Laik Ali,”’ 


protege of yours, I believe,” turning to Kemp 


said the Commissioner ; 


with a twinkle in his eves. 
The missionary had risen. 
Believe me, sir, there has been some 
Laik 


He is an enthusiast and hot-head ; 


mistake,” he said quietly. “I know 
Ali well. 
but he is ; 

ut he is as in apable of writing that slander 
a you or J.”’ 

ane Cleevedon’s face was inscrutable. 

Pe him prove it then,”’ he asserted. 

They have found the original MS. type- 
ntten, but with Laik Ali's own signature.” 
lorgery,”’ muttered Kemp Then, in 
difierent tone: should like an order 
lor the prison - ** the 
Is cleared up the better 
Commi sioner shrugeed. 


sir,’ he said 


sooner 


this myste ry 


lhe 
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“In your religious capacity, Neilson, I 
cannot refuse you, but 1 confess I fail to 
see what good you can do.” 

He rose and led the way from the room 
as he spoke. 

Kemp lingered for a moment to say fare- 
well to his hostess. ; 

‘You were very lenient with me a moment 
ago,”’ he said in a low, compunctious tone. 
“T had no right to thrust my personal 
affairs upon you. Forgive and he 
was gone before she could utter a word in 
reply. 

A knot of Laik Ali's supporters were 
gathered outside the gate of the native prison 
as he alighted there from his ticca ghary a 
short time later. 

At sight of him their discontent took 
audible shape. Threats and maledictions 
were hurled at the Government, and especi- 
ally at the instruments of British rule in 
Calcutta. 

‘Let Cleevedon sahib perish if he does 
this thing,’”’ muttered ene of their number, 
a low caste Aryan with narrow retreating 
forehead, overhanging eyebrows, and coarse 
features. 

Kemp turned on the speaker contemptu- 
ously. 

“Were you, then, among Ahmed Ixhan’s 
accomplices, Salar Jung ? he queried. “A 
friend of murderers and cut-throats ? 

The insinuation had a magical effect. 
Ahmed Khan, the assassin of the late 
Commissioner, was a member of one of the 
association with 


lowest Hindu castes, and 
him would mean inevitable disgrace. 

Salar Jung's denials of the 
charge followed into the 
prison compound, and were the last sounds 
he heard as the gate clanged behind him. 

His interview with Laik Ali was even more 


vociferous 
the missionary 


discouraging than he had anticipated. The 
Mohammedan had worked himself 


voung 
into a state of frenzy bordering on madness. 
The injustice of the charge and the degrada- 
tion of his confinement acted like a flail on 
his proud spirit. All the finer aspects of his 
patriotism were perverted temporarily into 
a bitter personal channel. In his present 
mood he was little better than his renegade 
followers outside. 

Every moment Kemp became more con- 
vinced of his innocence. 

‘** Jemal ed Din, the sub-editor of the Hindu 
Prakash, is my enemy. It is he who has 
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done this thing,’’ he cried in answer to the 
missionary’s inquiry as to whether he sus- 


pected anyone of a personal grudge against 


him. ‘ My articles in the Patriot attract 
attention when his fall to the ground. He 
has forged my name to bring disgrace 
upon me.” 

“If that is true we can surely convict 


him of the charge,’’ said Kemp hopefully. 
But 
at once ? 


tliat can be arranged 
“You 
He 


my release 
* went on Laik Ali eagerly. 
will see Cleevedon sahib and explain. 
will listen to you.” 

“The Commissioner cannot interfere with 


the course of the law,”’ returned Kemp reso- 


lutely. ‘This is a political offence ; he 
would be accused of favouritism if he re- 
leased you without a trial.” 

“Then, by Allah, he shall suffer !’’ cried 


the Mohammedan 
his head, his long supple body contorted 


flinging his hands above 
with passion. 

In vain did the other seek to mollify him ; 
his inflamed imagination would see no othe 


issue in the case but his own degrada- 
tion 

It was with a heavy heart that Kemp 
finally lett him and returned to his own 


quarters 
The day had been one of conflicting doubt 


and anxiety, but through all the darkness 
and perplexity he seemed to hear the in- 
spired tones of Mary Cleevedon’s voice 
speaking words of courage and enthusiasm 
He did not for a moment regret his con- 
fession to het Whatever the past had 
been, she would judge him by his present 
actions, and who could tell what the future 


might hold in the way of opportunity 


* * * 
By an unfortunate coincidence, the trial 
of Laik Ali fell on the same day as the 
opening of the Ibert Club by the Lieu- 


tenant-Governor 

Kemp Neilson had spent the afternoon in 
the High 
the black pleaders, for the young Moham- 


Courts, listening to the voices of 


medan had resolutely refused to be defended 


by a white counsel, and every moment the 
sense of fatality had descended lower on 
the minister spirits 

rhe days that had clapsed since Laik Ah’'s 
arrest had been a period of trouble and 
anxiety for him. On one side his conviction 
of the prisoner innocence ; on the other 


his inability to ] the truth, or to influ 


ence the Commissioner to a more reasonable 
view of the offence. 

The finding of the Court was a foregone 
conclusion—no evidence could be produced 
that would free Laik Ali from the charge, or 
throw suspicion upon any unknown person 
It depended on the judge whether the sen- 
tence was a nominal one or in just ratio with 
the crime. 

As Robert Cleevedon’s 
stern, immutable face, Kemp had read the 
futility The calmly uttered 
words of condemnation, falling upon the 


he looked into 


of his hopes. 
silence of the court at the conclusion of the 
trial, had had an inevitable sound for his 
ears, 

“Six months’ imprisonment. 

So too had the fiery 
which the 
the uproar at the back of the court 


stream of invective 
with prisoner received his sen- 
tence 
where a body of Laik Ali's supporters had 
gathered —the still more ominous hush that 
fell upon them as the tall, rigid figure of 
the young Mohammedan was hurried from 
the dock 
With a sense of dread Kemp looked forward 
to the coming function in the Ilbert Club, 
which otherwise he would have regarded as 
the crowning triumph of his labours in the 
Kast. If Kobert Cleevedon could be 
persuaded to absent himself ! 
But the futility of even suggesting such 
a course of action to the Commissioner was 
Hlowever hostile the ovation 
ie would come and do his part. 
The thought of her seemed to 
There would be 
no flinching on her part, he knew. He had 
realised from her frame of mind during those 


only 


patent to him 

he received, | 
Mary, too 

put Kemp's fears to shame 


days her preparedness tor any emergency, 
and the conviction helped to sustain him 
throughout the hours of suspense that inter- 
vened between the trial and the later cere- 
mony 

By the time the evening came he had 
ppear 


so 


far conquered his forebodings as to a 
calm and unconcerned, 

Phe square central hall of the club was 
filled with students of every class and shade 
old and young pundits and 


ot thought 
mulvis, moderates, reactionaries, Brahmins 
Hindus, Christians. plattorm had been 


erected at one end of the hall tor the openiis 
and on this Kemp received the 


-e part in 
various personages invited to take part 
It assem- 


ecremony, 


a strange, ¢ osmopolitan 


it wa 


e 


‘ 
: < 
— 
q 
be 
Ke 
mp had fallen back into the Commissioner _ 
mmissioner's arms 352 
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blage ; for once East and West seemed to 
have met on equal grounds; racial differ- 
ences were forgotten in the appreciation of 
a common object. 
The arrival of the 
was the signal for an outburst of applause, 


Lieutenant-Governor 


which changed to a demonstration of a very 
different order as Robert Cleevedon took his 
place by his side. 

To Kemp's ears the low hissing sound that 
greeted had in it all the 
menace of that most typically Eastern peril 
But to judge by 


his appearance 
—the serpent’s attack. 
the Commissioncr’s expression as he coolly 
tugged at his moustache, he might not have 
heard the sinister welcome. 

Kemp, who was welcoming Mary in the 
background, saw a bright flush spring into 
her face at the sound ; her eyes met his dis- 
dainfully. Never had she appeared more 
radiant or beautiful than in that moment. 

His gaze fell to a knot of white heather at 
the breast of her creamy dress. 

‘Craig Gowan’s message," he said. 
And blessin 


A sudden sense of transtiguration overcame 


«’’ she added with a smile. 


him. He was back in the little Manse study 
at Craig Gowan, with the sunset glow in 


the future 


this was the moment he 


his eyes, but now the vision of 
was realised 
had foreseen. 

The Governor's speech was a lengthy and 

It dealt suavely with 
Eastern the 
Disaffection, se- 


diplomatic oration. 
the question ot 

brotherhood of the 
dition, conspiracy 


education 
races. 
, appeared impracticable 


theories to his hearers. 
From the 


side Kemp listened as in a dream. 


his place by Commissioner's 


His sub- 
focused 


attention seemed to be 


on a little group to the left of the hall, where 


CONSCIOUS 


a green chic waved with the breeze from the 
courtyard without. 


Salar Jung’s dark, evil face stood out fron 


QUIVER 


the group, sullen and unresponsive, giving 
the lie to the smooth phrases, 

At last the speech was ended. With all 
due formality and ceremony the Ilbert Club 
had been declared open. 

Shouting and cheers filled the hall as the 
Governor himself. There was an 
instant’s pause before Robert Cleevedon rose 
to his feet. 

Somebody else had risen too. 


reseated 


In that far 
corner Kemp noted a sudden movement, 
Salar Jung had started up with outstretched 
hand, 

fingers. 


something clutched in brown 
With a little cry of realisation the mission- 
ary leapt forward, thrusting himself in front 
of Robert Cleevedon’s rigid, erect figure, 
There was a report, a flash—a sudden dis- 
turbance on the plattorm. 


Kemp had fallen back into the Com- 
missioner’s arms. 


In one of the ante-rooms where they had 
him, Mary bent over his 

The knot of heather at her breast 
He opened his eyes 


borne Cleevedon 
couch, 
was very near his face. 
and smiled as they fell upon it. 

** Craig Gowan’s message,”’ he murmured. 

She broke off several of the stems and laid 
them between his cold fingers. 

* And for the bravest of the 
brave,” she said in a low, strangled veice. 

An expression of triumph illumined his 


blessing 


face. 


he murmured: 
She broke 


Your husband ? 
‘He is safe; and you 
olt. 


men.” He 


blest of 
purple and gold 


the most 
* The vision 


His senses were wandering 


smiled again. 
in the west——’”’ 
rhe sunset-——Craig 
Thus did Kemp Neilson realise his highest 


Gowan——” 


self, 


: 


| 
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THE “SEVEN SACRED STEPS.” 


VEN in England a wedding in a house 
upsets it utterly. Were menkind, 
indeed, given their choice between it and 
spring cleaning, nine out of ten would plump 
for the latter. 
able to one 


No stair-carpet is prefer- 
and confetti, 
whitewash your best 
to the curious crowd 
than a huge white bouquet tied with satin 
ribbon ! 


strewn with 
and a splash of 
coat is less noticeable 


rice 
on 


Now if this be the case in a country in 
which all the preliminaries of marriage are 
settled by the young people themselves, and 
a and mamma have only to keep quiet 

ind pay the bills, what must it not be in 
India, where the bride and bridegroom are 
olten babies, and every conceivable 
ceremonial and c antnip has to be gone 
through in order to bring luck to the young 

couple during the perilous years of child- 
hood which must clapse ‘fore they 

Teally become man and wife Perilous years, 
Indeed ; especially to the bride, with virgin 
100d ready to clutch her 1 by the hand 


ar nd 
drag her aw: ty to drudgery and degrada- 
ton, 


sort of 


can 


widow] 


O 


Steel 


(Illustrated by A, E. Jackson) 
Besides, since to the Indian woman, 
en masse, there are no other festivities, no 
christenings, no tea-fights, no tennis parties, 
bazaars or charitable fétes, a wedding is a 


precious distraction not to be dismissed 
under a fortnight or three weeks. Thus the 


ceremonials are legion, and as they vary 
almost with every village, and certainly 


with every province, to say nothing of gdé, 
caste, or tribe, it is difficult to give any sct 
description of them. 


The Horrors of Infant Marriage 

Those of Bengal, for instance, where what 
is called the woman's law is paramount, 
would take volumes even for simple cata- 
loguing ; and the most part of them would 
Bowdlerising for English ears. For, 
curiously enough, it is amongst the very 
people who are now claiming the civilisation 
of full political rights that we find infant 
marriage, with all its horrors, all its in- 
decencies, pushed to its extreme limit. 

* Physician, heal thyself,” is an old adage. 
I could that every seditious article, 
couched as they are so often in the most 
clevated and appealing to the 
most elevated sentiments, were backed by 
a true and faithful account of the ceremonies 
observed at the last wedding in the writer’ 
household. It would do more to enlighten 
the average Englishman and Englishwoman 
as to the true state of affairs than pages of 
print or wons ot argument. 

So we will leave Bengal alone, 
straight to the fountain head of Aryan 
civilisation in the Punjab, not forgetting 
tiat we shall have to make a side-walking 


need 


wish 


language, 


and go 
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to see what happens in Mohammedan house- 
holds also 


Varied Forms of Marriage 


And then there are so many forms of 
marriage! Eight nuptial knots amongst 
the Hindus, and at least five amongst the 
Mohammedans. All more or less binding, 
that called familiarly “ the kicking-strap "’ 
being the least stringent one of the lot! 

Despite these variations, however, there 
are one or two constant factors in an Indian 
marriage. One is the colour of the bride’s 
dress, and another is the sending of a platter 
of dates from the bridegroom's house to the 
bride's, as a signal that all preliminaries 
have been satisfactorily arranged. And 
these are many, the price to be paid for 
the bride being, it is to be feared, one of the 
most important, though in 
the law courts it is decor- 
ously hidden under the 
vague term “ necessary ¢x- 
penses.’ 


The Dress 


The bride's dress is scar- 
let—scarlet and gold—and 
very attractive the dark 
faces look, seen through the 
fine muslin or net that in- 
swathes them The women 
take endless trouble over 
a bride’s appearance, and 


make regular ceremonials 


out of the blacking of her 
eyelashes and eyebrows, the 
bathing of her body in tur- 
meric to give it the fashion- 
able vellow tint, and the 
dyeing of her hands and 
feet with henna. 

On the eventful day, they 
pronounce her to be “* beau- 
tiful as a full moon, sym- 
metrical as a_cart-wheel, 
eraceful as a young goose.”’ 
so, Scente dl, be welled, hung 
in many cast with a veil 
of flowers formed like the 
Japanese bead fringe screens 
with threaded jasmine blossoms, she sits 
sedately awaiting the bridegroom whom she 
is Supposed never to have seen Phat this 
is often so is unfortunately true: but when, 
as is nearly always the case in) Northern 


“LOCKED IN EACH 


THEY SIMPLY HOWL! 


India, betrothal is delayed till the girl is 
ten, twelve, or even fourteen, it is seldom 
that she has not had more than one peep at 
him. 

The bridegroom, attired in the finest 
clothes, not always his own, since the 
possession of one really rich coatee is some- 
times held sufficient for a whole family of 
boys, appears early in the day and very 
often wears a sort of silver crown formed 
of an embossed triptych representing the 
loves of Durga and Siva. This is bound 
over the high turban and has a fringe of 
silver plaques like little spoon-baits which 
droop over the eyes and are supposed to 
lend illusion to the first sight at each other 
of the young people! It must. certainly 
prevent him from = sceing clearly ; which, 
perhaps, is the object in view! 


The Four Essentials 

So, through the livelong 
day, one ceremonial follows 
another. Of these, four are 
considered — essential: — the 
* Gift of the Bride” by her 
father and her acceptance 
by the bridegroom's father; 
the “ Taking of the Hand”; 
the ‘‘ Seven Sacred Steps”; 
and the ‘‘ Mead Mixture. 
It is impossible to say which 
of these answers to our 
solemn giving of the ming 
and makes a marriage Irre- 
vocable. In primitive times, 
doubtless, the joining o! 
hands and the pouring 0 
water over them in libation 
was sufficient ; but culture 
has added the seven steps 
and made the original tribal 
feast inaugurating the gitl’s 
admission to a new family, 


into a religious observance. 


Seven Steps of Friendship 
faking it all in all, how- 


ever, those Seven Steps ol 
Sacri- 


OTHER'S ARMS 
Friendship round the 
ficial Fire may be cons 
point, Inasmue h as they are 
of the various 
one 


Jered 


the culminating 
certainly the most dramath 
In many cases the f 
which has never been allowed 
It has been religiously } 


observances 
to go out 
by the tamuly 
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served perhaps for long centuries, and has 
lit every bridal altar, every funeral pyre, 
every sacrifice for the dead or the living. 
It is placed in a flower-decked _fire-holder 
in the centre of the room or courtyard. 
Taking the bride's hand, the groom leads 
her round it in seven steps. With the first 
he calls on the Creator to listen. With the 
second he begins his confession of faith: 

2. “ By taking seven steps with me, do 
thou, O bride, become my friend !”’ 

3. “Yea! by taking these seven steps we 
become friends ! ”’ 

4. shall become thy friend!” 

5. ‘I shall never give up thy friendship ! 

6. “Do thou never give up my friend- 


ship ! 

7. “Let us live together and take counsel 
one of another !”’ 

After this there is nothing of moment 
save the ceremonious cating from one dish, 
and this is more a matter for laughter, since 
both parties pretend to be shy and, with 
averted faces, offer tempting morscls to the 
other's ear. 


The Misery of Sleepless Nights 


Then come, in the course of the next few 
days, innumerable flittings to the bride- 
groom's house, back again, sleepless nights 
spent in answering silly riddles or watching 
the fire-balloons sail away in the purple pall 
of the night to form a constellation 
east or west, or south or north, while the 
‘on-toms throb monotonously, and every 
now and again the unearthly blare of a 
conch seems to rend 


new 


the veil of darkness, 
Ph'ioom! Ph'oom! T’oom! go the detona- 
tos. Over the distant city a fountain of 
sparks shows for a second, or silently a 
fizzling rocket scales high heaven, to. fall 
bac k again, discomfited, in a shower of stars. 
From half a dozen quarters of the town 
comes the same din, and with it the conscious- 
hess of unheard women’s voices whispering, 
tattling, uittering—for it is Basant, the time 
ol spring, the time of wedding. 
there is no more to be said. The weary, 
wakeful Western must just turn on_ his 
Sleepless pillow and content 
thinking of other wearied-out 
poor little brides and 
under 


himself with 
mortals—of 
bridegrooms nodding 


and crowns, 


with while 
and sisters, and cousins and aunts, 
ay Cz 

’ “antrips on them, and feeling sick and 


yawning over 
Avocations, drooping sleep 
mothers 


pl 


INDIA 


miserable and bilious by reason of all the 
sweetmeats and scents with which they have 
been deluged ! 

But a better time is coming! Before 
long, a year or two at most in Northern 


“AND, HEY PRESTO! BEFORE ANYONE COULD SAY NO, 
THERE WAS THE MARRIAGE GARLAND ROUND THE NECK 
OF THE CLAY CARICATURE”—/. ©5°- 


India, the bridegroom will play more of a 
man’s part than he is doing now. If he is 
of the village, he may appear at the head of 
a bevy of young bloods to enact a pretended 
carrying off of the bride, and even if he be ot 
the town he will bring an empty déudi along 
with him into which she will step 
with tears. For this is part of the etiquette, 
and everyone who has lived in India must, 
many a time, have seen at the parting of 
ways the half-ceremonious, half-real fare- 
wells of mother and daughter. 

So far has one woman's love sufficed for 
the other. So far through life have they 
gone hand in hand. Now a third person has 
come between them and, locked in each 
other's arms, they simply howl! The blue 


ot course, 
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roller—most incessant chatterer amongst 


birds—flies shrieking from the tree beneath 


which they stand, while the attendant 
processions await decorously until, the 
ululations ceasing, they may go on their 


respective wavs 
The 
pause to 


sugar brakes 
uncertain of 


very jac kals in the 
listen perturbed, 
future pre-eminence in howls. 

Oh ! 
darling.”’ 

“ ¥e Oh! my mummy.” 

At last decorum is satisfied, and, with not 
her 


yow, yow! my  heart’s 


yoo, Vow ! 


natural tears, the bride goes to 
new home followed by the memory of a 
perfect human love, the mother returns to 


the old one followed by a whole world of 


a few 


regrets for past childhood. 
lkast or West 
far. 


weddings are the same so 


Amongst the Mohammedans 
But the ceremony in 
ones is almost For instance, 
amongst the Mohammedans a regular Kazi, 
where he 


variety of Indian 


incredible. 


or religious lawyer, is necessary 

is available—to tie the knot. 
But if by reason of distance 

impossible for the whole bridal party to go 


for the 


it becomes 


Kazi to come to st. 


to the Kazi, 
an empty water-skin is sent to the official's 
house. Into this he solemnly repeats the 
marriage benediction. The opening of the 
mussuck is then tied up carefully with string 
and not opened until the crucial moment 
when the contents are duly emitted in the 
face of the 
thus supposed to be as legally united as if 
had breathed over Eden and not 
out of a skin bag 

Marriage by phonograph is simply not in 

If it be asked 
in which the parties thereto are, 


bride and bridcgreom, who are 


the voice 


whether these Indian 
marriages 
as it were, shaken up together and drawn 
out by lot—are happy or not, the answer 
must be that they are at least as happy 
settled in Western 


as marriages which are 


fashion by individual choice. 


The Story of Princess Fortunate 

Perhaps a combination of the two systems 
might bring perfection. Such seems to have 
been the old Aryan Swyambara, or maiden’s 
choice, where the parents having selected 
a certain number of suitable applicants for 
their daughter’s hand, she was allowed to 
exercise her full choice amongst the number 
and sometimes even beyond them. At least 
the story of Princess Sanjogata’s choice, 
without which no consideration of Indian 
marriages would be complete, shows small 
trace of coercion. 

Brietly, the Princess Fortunate (that is 
a literal translation of her name) had a 
cousin, Prithvi Raj, who ought to have been 
first favourite for her hand, for he was the 
preux India, and dear to the 
heart of Rajput maiden, But her 
father had quarrelled with him, said he was 
a wicked, bold, bad young man, and not 


chevalier of 
every 


only refused to ask him to the self-choice 
but actually put a miserable clay caricature 
of him to keep the door—a miserable menial 
occupation, and calculated to bring on him 
the contempt he Whereat the 
princess smiled serenely, and said she was 
But lo! 
appeared, the marriage garland in her hand, 
was to throw like a yoke over 


deserved. 


satisfied. and behold, when she 


which she 
the happy man, she paced round the circle 
of princes sedately, and yet round once 


more; and then, as sedately, her dainty 


little feet passed to the door and, hey presto! 


before anyone 


could say no, there was t 
garland round the neck of the clay 


narr.iage 
caricature ! 
Prince Prithvi heard of it, and 
claimed his bride at the sword’s point. 
Has it not all been written in rhyme, and 
do not small Rajput maidens sing of it still 
as they sit cuddled round smoky fires o 
winter nights ?—aye! and think of Prithvi 
Kay, too, as, like any other maidens all over 
the world, they pull flower petals and say, 
“He loves me—he loves me not.” 
For all over the world true marriage 5 


Qt course, 


the same. 


5? 
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The first of a New Series of Nature 


I—THE SNOW-HOUSE BABY 
[eae had been a film of glass-clear 
i thi 


ice that morning all round the shores 
of Silverwater. It had melted as the sun 
climbed high into the bland October llue ; 
but in the air remained, even at midday, 
a crispness, a tang, which set the Child’s 
blood tingling. He drew the spicy breath 
of the spruce-forests as deep as possible into 
his little lungs, and outraged the solemn 
silences with shouts and squeals of sheer 
ecstasy, which Uncle Andy had not the heart 
to suppress. Then, all at once, he remem- 
vered what the thrilling air, the gold and 
scarlet of the trees, the fairy ice-films, the 
whirr of the partridge wings, and the sharp 
cnes of the blue-jays all meant. It meant 
that soon Uncle Andy would take him back 
to town, the cabin under the hemlock would 
be boarded up, Bill the Guide would go off 
to the lumber-camps beyond the Otta- 
hoonsis, and Silverwater would be left to the 
Snow and the solitude of winter. His heart 
tightened with homesickness. Yet, after all, 
seiiected, during the months of cold his 
Silverwater would be none too 
especially to such of the 
bela Rota and feathered folk as were 
linger about its shores. He 
é all the children of the wild. 
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CHILDREN 
OF THE 
WILE 
- 

BY 


CHARLES 
G.D.ROBERTS 


DRAWINGS > 
WARWICK REYNOLDS 


Stories by this Celebrated Author 


‘“ Why so solemn al! of a sudden ? ” asked 
Uncle Andy, eyeing him suspiciously. “1 
thought a minute ago you'd take the whole 
roof off the forest an’ scare the old bull 
moose across the lake into shedding his 
new antlers.” 

* ] was just thinking, 

“And does it hurt ? 
Andy politely. 

But young as he was, the Child had learned 
to ignore sarcasm—¢especially Uncle Andy’s, 
which he scldom understood. 

*] was just wondering,” he replied, shak- 
ing his head thoughtfully, ‘“ what the young 
ones of all the wild creatures would do in the 
winter to keep warm. Bill says they all go 
tosleep. But I don’t see how that keeps them 
warm, Uncle Andy.” 

“Oh, Bill”? remarked Uncle Andy, in a 
tone which stripped all Bill's statements of 
the last shreds of authority. ‘“ But, as a 
matter of fact, there aven’t many youngsters 
not enough 


” 


answered the Child. 
inquired Uncle 


around in the woods in winter 
for you to be looking so solemn about. 
They're mostly born carly enough in spring 
and summer to be pretty well grown up by 
the time winter comes on them,” 

murmured the Chi'd enviously. 
“J wish I could get grown up as quick as 
that.” 
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Uncle Andy sniffed. 

‘There are lots of people kesides you,” 
said he, “that don’t know when they’re 
well off But,’’ he continued, seating himself 
on Bill's chopping log, and meditatively 
cleaning out his pipe bowl with a bit of 
chip, ‘ there ave some youngsters who have 
a fashion of getting themselves born right 
in the worst of the cold weather—and that 
not here in Silverwater neither, but away up 
north, where weather is weather, let me tell 
you—-where it gets so cold that if you were 
foolish enough to cry the tears would all 
freeze instantly, till your eyes were shut up 
in a regular ice jam.” 

‘T wouldn't declared the Child. 

“No? But I don’t want you to interrupt 
me any more.”’ 

“Of course not,” said the Child politely. 
Uncle Andy eyed him searchingly, and then 
decided to go on, 

“ Away up north,” he began abruptly- 
and paused to light his pipe—‘ away up 
north, as I was saying, it was just mid- 
winter. It was also midnight—-which, in 
those latitudes, is another way of saying the 
same thing. The land, as far as eye could 
see in every direction, was flat, dead-white, 
and smooth as a table, except for the long 
curving windrows into which the hard snow 
had been licked up by weeks of screaming 
vind. Just now the wind was still. The 
sky was like black steel sown with diamonds, 
and the stars seemed to snap under the 
terrific cold. Suddenly, their bitter sparkle 
faded, and a delicate pale green glow spread 
itself, opening like a fan, till it covered half 
the heavens. Almost immediately the centre 
of the base of the fan rolled itself up, till 
the strange light became an arch of intense 
radiance, the green tint shifting rapidly to 
blue-white, violet, gold, and cherry rose. 
A moment more and the still arch broke up 
into an incalculable array of upright spears 
of light, pointing towards the zenith, and 
dancing swiftly from side to side with a thin, 
minysterious rustle. They danced so for some 
minutes, ever changing colour, till suddenly 
they all melted back into the fan-shaped 
glow. And the glow remained, throbbing 
softly as if breathh uncertain whether to 
die away or to go through the whole per- 
formance again.”’ 


I know began the Child, but 
checked himself at once with a deprecating 
elance of apology. 


Oss 


‘Except for the dancing wonder of the 
light,’’ continued Uncle Andy, graciously 
pretending not to hear the interruption, 
“nothing stirred in all that emptiness of 
naked space. Of life there was not the least 
sign anywhere. This appeared the very home 
of death and intolerable cold. Yet at one 
spot, between two little, almost indistin- 
guishable ridges of snow, might have been 
noticed a tiny wisp of vapour. If one had 
put his face down close to the snow, so 
that the vapour came _ between his eyes 
and the light, he would have made it out 
quite distinctly. And it would have cer- 
tainly seemed very puzzling that anything 
like steam should be coming up out of that 
iron-bound expanse.” 

Now the Child had once seen, in the 
depth of winter, a wreath of mist arising 
from the snowy rim of an open spring ; and 
for the life of him he could not held his 
tongue. 

“It was a boiling spring,”’ he blurted out 

Uncle Andy gazed at him for some seconds 
in a disconcerting silence, till the Child felt 
himself no bigger than a minute. 

‘It was a bear,”’ he announced at length 
coldly. Then he was silent again. 

And the Child, mortified at having made 
such a bad guess, was silent too, in spite of 
his pangs of curiosity at this startling 
assertion, 

‘You see,”’ went on Uncle Andy, after he 
was satisfied that the Child was not going 
to interrupt again, at least for the moment, 
‘you see, under those two ridges of frozen 
snow there was a little cavern-like crevice 
in the rock. It was sheltered perfectly from 
those terrific winds which sometimes, for 
days together, would drive screaming ove! 
the levels. And in this crevice, at the first 
heavy snowfall, a big white bear had curled 
herself up to sleep. 

‘She had had a good hunting season 
with plenty of seals and salmon to cat 
and she was fat and comfortable. Though 
very drowsy, she did not go quite to sleep 
at once; but for several days, ina dreamy 


half-doze, she kept irom time to time turn- 
ing about and rearranging her bed. All 
the time the snow was piling down into the 
crevice, till at last it was level full and 


firmly packed And in the meantime tl 
: od 

old bear, in her sleepy turnings, had ma 


aged to make herself a sort of snow ow 

decidedly narrow, indeed, but wondertu 
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CHILDREN OF THE WILD 


snug in its way. There was no room to 
take exercise, of course, but that, after all, 
was about the last thing she was thinking 
of. A day or two more, and she was too 
fast asleep to do anything but breathe. 

“The winter deepened, and storm after 
storm scourged the naked plain; and the 
snow fell endlessly, till the snow-house was 
buried away fairly out of remembrance. 
The savage cold swept down noiselessly 
from outer space, till, if there had been any 
such things as thermometers up there, the 
mercury would have been frozen hard as steel 
and the thin spirit to a sticky, ropy syrup. 
But even such cold as that could not get 
down to the hidden snow-house where the 
old bear lay so sound asleep.”’ 

The Child wagged his head wistfully at the 
picture, and then cheered himself with the 
resolve to build just such a snow-house in 


WREYNUL 


the backyard that winter—if only there 
should fall enough snow. But he managed 
to hold his tongue about it. 

““ Just about the middle of the winter,”’ 
went on Uncle Andy, after a pause to see if 
the Child was going to interrupt him again, 
“the old bear began to stir a little. She 
grumbled, and whimpered, and seemed to 
be having uneasy dreams for a day or two. 
At last she half woke up—or perhaps a little 
more than half. Then a little furry cub was 
born to her. She was just about wide enough 
awake to tell him how glad she was to see 
him and have him with her, and to lick him 
tenderly for a while, and to get him nursing 
comfortably. When she had quite satisfied 
herself that he was a cub to do her credit, 
she dozed off to sleep again without any 
anxiety whatever. You see, there was not 
the least chance of his bcing stolen, or fall- 


“She was just about wide awake enough to tell him how glad she was to see him, and to 
lick him tenderly for a while.” 
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THE QUIVER 


ing down stairs, or getting into any mischief 
whatever And that was where she had a 
great advantage over lots of mothers whom 
we could think of if we tried.” 

‘But what made the steam, Uncle 
Andy?” broke in the Child, somewhat 


irrelevantly. He had a was, sometimes 
rather exasperating to the narrator, of 
never forgetting the loose ends in a narra- 
tive, and of calling attention to them at 
unexpected moments. 

“Can’t you see that for yourself?” 
grunted Uncle Andy impatiently. 


** It was 


brilliance across the sky, a dim, pallid gloy 
which would filter down through the on 
and allow the cub’s eyes (if they happened 
to be open at the time) to make out some- 
thing of his mother's gigantic white form 

“For the youngster of so huge a mother 
the snow-house baby was quite absurdly 
small. sut this defect, by sticking closely 
to his business, he remedied with amazing 
rapidity. In fact, if his mother had cared 
to stay awake long enough to watch, she 
could fairly have seen him grow. But, of 
course, this growth was all at his mother’s 


REYNOLIE 


‘As she struggled to recover herself, close beside her the snow was heaved up, and a terrible 
grinning white head emerged"—p. 661. 


breath. Try to think for yourself a little. 
Well, as I was trying tosay, there was nothing 
much for the cub to do in the snow-house 

leep, and grow. To these three 
important but not exciting affairs he devoted 
Neither to him nor to his 


but nurse 


himself entirely 
big white mother did it matter in the least 
vhether the long Arctic gales 


their unseen roof, or the unimaginable Arctic 


roared over 


cold groped for them with noiseless fingers 
Neither foe could reach them in their warm 
refuge. Nothing at all, indeed, could find 


them, except, once in a while, when the. 


Northern Lights were cancing with unusual 


expense, seeing that he had no food except 
her milk. So as he grew bigger and fatter, 
she grew thinner and lanker, till you would 
hardly have recognised this long, gaunt, 
white-fur bag of bones for the plump beast 
of the previous autumn. } 
‘But all passes—even an Arctic winter. 
The sun began to make short daily tnps 
across” the horizon. He got higher and 
higher, and hotter and hotter. The 
began to melt, crumble, shrink upon eager 
Up to within a couple of hundred yards o 
the hidden snow-house, what had pagan 
to be solid land broke up and revealed tse! 
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CHILDREN OF THE WILD 


as open sea, crowded with huge ice-cakes, 
and walrus, and seals. Sea-birds came 
splashing and screaming. And a wonderful 
thrill awoke in the air. 

“That thrill got down into the snow-house 
_the roof of which was by this time getting 
much thinner. The cub found himself much 
less sleepy. He grew restless. He wanted 
to stretch his sturdy little legs to find out 
what they were good for. His mother, too, 
woke up. She found herself so hungry 
that there was no temptation to go to sleep 
again. Moreover, it was beginning to feel 
too warm for comfort—that is, for a polar 
bear's comfort, not for yours or mine—in 
the snow-house. She got up and shook her- 
self. One wall of the snow-house very 
civilly gave way a bit, allowing her more 
rom. But the roof, well supported by the 
rock, still held. The snow-house was full 
of a beautiful pale-blue light, 

‘Just at this particular moment a little 
herd of walrus—two old bulls, and four 
cows with their fat, oily-looking calves— 
came sprawling, floundering, and grunting 
by. They were quite out of place on land, 
of course, but for some reason known only 
to themselves they were crossing over the 
narrow neck ef low ground from another 
bay, half a mile away. Perhaps the ice- 
pack had been jammed in by wind and 
current on that side, filling the shallow bay 
to the bottom and cutting the walrus off 
trom their feeding-grounds. If not that, then 
it was some other equally urgent reason, or 
the massive beasts, who can move on land, 
only by a series of violent and exhausting 
lops, would never have undertaken an 
enterprise so formidable as a_ half-mile 
overland journey. They were accomplish- 
ing it, however, with a vast deal of groaning 
and wheezing and deep-throated grunting, 
when they arrived at the end of the crevice 
wherein the snow-house baby and_his 
mother were concealed. 

“Lifting their huge, whiskered and tusked 
teads, and plunging forward laboriously on 
ther awkward flippers, the two old bulls 
went by, followed by the ponderous cows 
with their lumpy, rolling calves. The 
tindermost cow, a few feet to the right of 
pie herd, came so close to the end of the 
crevice that the edge of the snow gave wav 
and her left flipper slipped into it, throwing 
torward upon her side. As she struggled 
'0 recover herself, close beside her the snow 
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WREYNOLDS 
“Por a few yards two bulls pursued her; so she 
ind the cub strolled off together to a distance, and 
halted to see what would haypen next"—p 662, 
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was heaved up, and a terrible, grinning 
white head emerged, followed by gigantic 
shoulders and huge, claw-armed, battling 
paws. 

“This sudden and dreadful apparition 
startled the walrus cow into new vigour, so 
that with a convulsive plunge she tore 
herself free of the pitfall. For a couple of 
seconds the old bear towered above her, with 
sagacious eyes taking in the whole situation. 
Then, judiciously ignoring the mother, she 
sprang over her, treading her down into the 
snow, fell upon the fat calf, and with one 
tremendous buffet broke its neck. 

‘With a hoarse roar of grief and fury the 
cow wheeled upon her haunches, reared her 
sprawling bulk aloft, and tried to throw her- 
self upon the slayer. The bear nimbly 
avoided the shock, and whirled round to see 
where her cub was. Blinking at the light, 
and dazed by the sudden uproar, but full 
of curiosity, he was just crawling up out of 
the ruins of the snow-house. His mother 
dragged him forth by the scruff of the neck, 
and with a heave of one paw sent him rolling 
over and over along the snow, a dozen paces 
out of danger. At the same time something 
in her savage growls conveyed to him a 
first lesson in that wholesome fear which 
it is so well for the children of the wild to 
learn early. As he pulled himself together 
and picked himself up he was still full of 
curiosity ; but at the same time he realised 
the absolute necessity of keeping out of the 
way of something, whatever it was. 

‘“He soon saw what it was. At the cry 
of the bereaved mother the two great walrus 
bulls had turned. Now, with curious, choked 
roars, which seemed to tear their way with 
difficulty out of their deep chests, they came 
floundering back to the rescue. The cub, 
a sure instinct itself at 
looked behind him to see that the path of 
escape was clear. Then he sat up on his 
haunches, his twinkling little eyes shifting 
back and forth between those mighty on- 
coming bulks and the long, gaunt, white 


asserting once, 


form of his mother. 

“For perhaps half a minute the old bear 
stood her ground, dodging the clumsy but 
terrific 
her two or three buffets which would have 


onslaughts of the cow, and dealing 


smashed in the skeleton of any creature less 
tough than a walrus or an elephant. But 
she had no notion of risking her health and 


QUIVER 


the future of her baby by cultivating any 
more intimate acquaintance with those two 
roaring mountains of blubber which were 
bearing down upon her. When they were 
within just one more crashing plunge, she 
briskly drew aside, whirled about, and 
trotted off to join her cub. They were 
really so clumsy and slow, those walruses, 
that she hardly cared to hurry. 

‘For a few yards the two bulls pursued 
her ; so she and the cub strolled off together 
to a distance of some fifty paces, and there 
halted to see what would happen next 
Even creatures so dull-witted as those walrus 
bulls could see they would waste their time 
if they undertook to chase bears on dry land, 
so they turned back, grumbling under their 
long tusks, and joined the cow in inspecting 
the body of the dead calf. Soon coming tc 
the conclusion that it was quite too dead 
to be worth bothering about, they all three 
went floundering on after the other cows, 
who had by this time got their own calves 
safely down to the water, and were swimming 
about anxicusly as if they feared that the 
enemy might follow them even into their own 
element. Then, after as brief an interval 
as discretion seemed to require, the old bear 
led the way back, sniffed at the body of 
the fat walrus calf, and crouched down 
beside it with a long woof of deepest 
satisfaction. For it is not often, let me tell 
you, that a polar bear, ravenous after her 
long winter's fast, is lucky enough to make 
a kill like that just at the very moment o 
coming out of her den.” 

Uncle Andy knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe with that air of finality which the Child 
knew so well, and sometimes found so dis- 
appointing. 

But 
baby ?" he urged. 

replied Uncle Andy, getting up 
from the chopping-log, * you see, he was 
no longer a snow-house baby, because the 


what became of the snow-house 


snow-house was all smashed up, and also 
rapidly melting. Moreover, it was no longer 
winter, you know ; so he was just like lots 
of other wild babies, and went about getting 
into trouble and getting out again, and 
growing up, till at last, when he was almost 
half as big as herself and perfectly well able 
to take care of himself, his mother chased 


off to find another 


him away and went 


snow-house.” 


[The Second Story of this Series entitled ** Little Silk-Wing ’’— will appear next month, 
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FOUR GATES 


Serial Story 
By AMY LE FEUVRE 


“On the East three gates; on the North three gates; 
on the South three gates; and on the West three gates.”’ 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


THIS is the story of four lives—lives apparently facing the different points of the 
Amabel Osborne, a pretty, childish creature who is engeged to a military 
man, faces South, with its genial sunshine; Audrey Hume, a spirited and passionate 
girl, is left practically unprovided for, and experiences the gusty weather of the 
West, until she finds safe anchorage at the school of a Dr. Vernon, who had been a 
friend of her father’s; Honor Broughton has a keen and cutting Eastern outlook, 
first as nursery governess at home and then as companion out in the world; whilst 
Pauline Erskine, the sweetest and best of them all, has the Northern gates, cold 
and sunless, her duty being the care of a fretful and selfish invalid mother. 

Just now we are dealing with Honor, who has accompanied her employer, 
Mrs. Montmorency, to Scotland, and who is by no means happy in her situation. 


compass. 


CHAPTER XV 
A FATHER AND CHILD 


“My soul blesses the Great Father every day, 
that He has gladdened the earth with little 
children.” Mary Howitt. 


T was a wonderfully mild and bright day 
towards the end of February. Mrs. 
Montmorency had gone away to dine and 
sleep with a friend in Edinburgh. Honor 
was left alone. She had plenty to do, and 
was not dull. All the morning she had been 
busy doing little things for Mrs. Mont- 
morency; they had had an early lunch, and 
Honor had accompanied her to the station 
directly afterwards in the brougham. Now, 
on her way back, a sudden longing seized 
her, as she passed a wild bit of moor, to 
yet out and walk. She stopped the coach- 
man and told him to drive on without her; 
and then she found herself treading the 
cod heather and bracken underfoot, and in- 
raling the sweet fresh air with a keen sense 
ot enjoyment. 

Presently she came to a little hollow 
‘urrounded by gorse bushes. It was a very 
she was startled to 
d's voice proceeding from 
“And so you see, mv dear, this is little 


Eng 
. igland, a tiny, weany, little island in a 
9 

£ world! 


She 
She bent forward eagerly. A child’s voice 


Was mus 
i Music in her ears; and this voice was 
spiny 
ny babyish one, but perfectly refined 

tene, 
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A small girl was busily scooping out the 
sand in the bottom, entirely engrossed in 
her game. She was dressed in a little 
rough blue frock and a straw hat, which 
barely hid her flaxen curls. 

“Hallo!” Honor called out; “may I 
come down and play with you? I thought 
you must be a fairy at first, all away from 
everybody.” 

The child looked up at her with big blue 
eyes. Honor might be shy and unattractive 
to grown-up people. She was never so to 
children. There seemed a kind of Free- 
mason understanding between them at once. 

“ That’s exactly what I am—a fairy, only 
I'm called Fay by daddy. Do you know 
what this place is called? ” 

Honor slipped down the side of the hollow 
and sat down by the child’s side. 

“T should think it is Fairy’s Hollow.” 

“You're wrong. It’s the world, and I’m 
just making it fresh like God did once upon 
a time, and I’m making tiny little England 
first. It’s got to have water round it, you 
know, to make it an island. Do you know 
if there is any sea round the corner, where 
I can get some? ” 

“I’m afraid we have no sea here. Where 
do you come from? Have you dropped 
from the clouds? Who told you that Eng- 
land was a tiny little place?” 

“Daddy. He maked it in the sand once, 
but I'm going to make the whole big, big 
world, just wherever daddy goes his 
journeys. 


“Where is daddy? ” 
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THE QUIVER 


“] specs he’s smoking his pipe, and say- 
ing, ‘Thank goodness that child is off my 
hands !’” 

She burst into a merry peal of laughter 
as she mimicked her father’s bass voice 

“But, darling, it will soon be getting 
dark. Where is your home? Do you live 
alone with your father? ” 

“T lives over there somewhere,” 
waving her small hand in an airy fashion 
over the part of the moor which Elonor was 
going to cross. “TI forgets exactly where it 
it is; we only comed yesterday, and I found 
this lovely sand all by myself.” 

Then sitting down by her sand heap she 
clasped her hands together and looked up 
at Honor with grave sweetness. 

“T had a muvver once, I really did.” 
How nice! Has she gone to 


she said, 


“Did you? 
heaven? ” 

‘Yes, she wented when I was a very little 
girl. She was just like you.” 

Here she solemnly studied Honor’s face 
with her two bi 

“She had a mouf, and chin, and nose, and 
curls just like 


eves. 


two eyes, and kontities of 


you.” 

Honor’s brown hair was flying round her 
face. She put up her hand instinctively 
to it. 


“Will you walk back with me? I think 
I must be going rather near your home.” 

‘IT must make France first—that’s where 
frogs live, you know; it’s bigger than 
I-ngland, but it isn’t so good.” 

She set to work with her sand again, and 
Honor racked her brains to think where he: 
house could possibly be. She knew most of 
the houses 
mile from Mrs Montmorency’s hou 2 She 
felt that she could not leave this child by 
herself, and yet was doubtful if she could 


round, and was only about a 


move her at present. 


At last she said with a smile: 
‘Can you smell tea and hot buttered 
toast Is it yours or mine, I wonder? It’s 


very near tea time.” 

Fay jumped up and tore out of the hollow 
s could carry her. 

‘Mrs Maciver did promise me a_hot 
apple for my tea.’ 

She had given Honor the clue. Mrs 
Maciver kept the village inn, and very often 


let some f her rooms to lodget She was 
a very quiet, respectable woman; had been 
a cook in one of the big houses in the neigh- 


bourhood, and had, a often is the case, 


married the butler, who had taken pos- 


session of the inn and drunk himself t 
death in three years’ time 

‘I know Mrs. Maciver. Wait for me 
I can’t run as fast as you can, and you'r 
going the wrong way.” ; 

Fay stopped irresolutely. 

“]T rather like getting losted. I'm always 
doing it. Isn’t it funny that I can’t never 
remember in a new country where I comed 
from? Daddy says dogs is much cleverer 
than me. I s’pose you know this isn’t Eng- 
land. It’s Scotland, where men wear frocks 
and socks, and everybodies eats porridge 
I saw a man with socks yesterday, but only 
some of them are dressed like that.” She 
took hold of Honor’s hand and chatted on 

The tiny, hot, grubby little hand brought 
a lump to Honor’s throat. She could have 
thought she was walking with one of her 
little sisters 

Presently a tall, thin man came striding 
towards them. Fay at once hid herself 
behind Honor. 

“Don’t tell him nothing!” she whispered 
shrilly. “ We'll purtend I isn’t here.” 

As the father came near, Honor saw that 
he had a thin, nervous face, very dark eyes, 
and closely cut brown hair. He was dress 
in a tweed suit and knickerbockers, and had 
a pipe in his mouth, which he removed as 
he took off his cap and accosted Honor. 

I have just 
She 


“TIT am so much obliged. 
come out to hunt for my vagabond. 
has been absent for two hours.” 


Fay peeped out mischievously, then 


sprang with a gleeful laugh into her 
father’s arms 

just been making the world,” sie 


said; I haven't got it nearly cone 
But we thought we smelted my hot apple 
for tea, so |] this 


Madame Pilgrim, for ung 
along the grass when she found me, Jus 

4 
daddy, with your head in th 


along; and 


come d 


she was pilgr 


like you do, 
air and your eyes away 
Honor 
for one second staved upon her 
‘I am fond of children,” she said; “and 

I thought she might be lost, so 1 brought 
her along with me.” ou 
\ thousand thanks. What a Got 
forsaken place this is in winter! J havent 


] ’ 

ron- 

seen it for twenty years, and I cant “i , 
exist in 


edu ated pe ople can 


smiled shyly as the mans gam 


ceive how 
such surroundin 
¥ ] have n't be cn he re many months, 


“but I like it better than 


Honor quietly; 
London 
064 


God 
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rw “*Hallo!’ Honor called out; ‘may I come down and play with you?’"—y. 063, 
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He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Know Knockaburn? That was my home 
for twenty-five years.” 

Honor looked at him with interest. 
Knockaburn was an old Scottish property, 
only two miles away from Mrs. Mont- 
morency’s. At present there was a Sir 
Thomas Dodd living there, but his wife 
found it too lonely, and they were for the 
most part of the year away from it. 

“It is a dear old house,” she said. 

‘A dear old grave,” he said sharply ; 
‘it buries all who live in it. Think of it! 
I spent my boyhood and youth there without 
one single day's change. I beat my wings 
against my cage for twenty-five years. I 
look back with amazement now to my 
powers of endurance and self-control, but 
when my chains were snapped I walked out 
of it into freedom and liberty, and became 
from choice one of the world’s wanderers.” 

“You let it, I suppose? ” 

‘Good heavens, no! I sold it outright. 
I have no association with it but of cease- 
less gnawing discontent and misery.” 

“And yet you come to see it again?” 
Honor spoke her thought involuntarily. 
‘I came He paused, then glanced 
down at his child. 

“Run on, Fay, and tell Mrs. Maciver 
you're found I Jeft her wringing her 
hands.” 

The child instantly obeyed. 

Honor was too interested in this man and 
his little daughter to heed conventionality. 
Though she was a perfect stranger to him, 
he was already laying bare his heart, and 
it did not seem to her in the least peculiar 
that he should do so. 

* That’s what brought me,” he said with a 
nod at the little figure in front of them. 

“It was just my luck to be obliged to 
drag a woman child after me everywhere ! 
She’s the plague of my life, and sticks to 
me like a limpet. I gave her the slip once 
in London, and thought I'd fixed her up 
with a decent sort of woman. I was called 
over by a cablegram from America, and 
She had 
fretted herself into a fever, and I just ar- 


found her at the point of death 


rived in time to prevent her being sent to 
the workhouse The woman couldn't be 
bothered with her, and thought I had left 
her for good and all on her hands.” 

‘She’s a darling child,” said Honor en- 
thusiastically 

“So,” he continued dryly, “I bethought 
me of an old family nurse, and came up 


here to find her, and yesterday I was told 
she had died five years ago.” 

Honor was silent. 

* And now you know my history,” he said 
with a little bitter laugh. “Why wasn't | 
given a boy, who could have been shipped 
off to sea? ” 

‘But not at such an age,” said Honor 
“Your little girl is a mere baby. Surely 
there must be some school or home where 
she would be received.” 

He stopped still, took off his hat, and 
raised his head as if to inhale the fresh, 
breezy air around them. 

“I’m not a good man,” he said slowly 
“but I have vowed that I shall never cur! 
and restrain a nature in the criminal fashion 
that they restrained mine. She shall not 
be caged anywhere, least of all in an 
school. I’m not bad enough to wish m 
child a fate like mine. And she would di 
in a month if she were confined in any way 
She inherits my love of freedom to her 
finger-tips. Is this your road? Man) 
thanks for your kindness.” 

He raised his hat, and strode away into 
the village inn, and Honor went on home 
as if in a dream. If her body were in Mrs 
Montmorency’s well-ordered house for th: 
rest of that day, her heart was with the 
wandering father and his charming child 

When she slept that night they mingled 
in her dreams, and were present in her 
waking thoughts. 

The next afternoon she was sitting will 
Mrs. Montmorency in the drawing-room 
The latter had just returned from her visil 
and was in an unusually good temper. Shi 
had learned to like the quiet, useful gitl, 
who had so little regard for her own com 
fort and convenience and was so extreme!) 
conscientious in the discharge of her duties 
Honor was now busy making a lace © 
and Hstening to the account of the visit. 

‘“] assure you, she weighs two ston 
more than I do, and looks twice my 4§ 
We were girls together, and she is two yea 
younger than myself. But she has givel 
way to sloth and self-indulgence, and n0¥ 
her body is an unwieldy en¢ umbrance. | 
told her that if she had led the active I 
that I have, she would now be a gracell! 
woman.” 

‘IT am always sorry for stout people, 
‘would rather see 


said Honor: * but | Mrs Mont 


woman stout than a man 
well 
morency, do you know Kno kaburn 


Who used to live there?” 
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“The Selkirks. Of course, I know the 
family, We were boys and girls together. 


Who has been gossiping to you about 
them?” 
“1 don't know whether he wishes it 


known, but I came across a little child 
yesterday, away on the moor, playing, and 
I was bringing her back to the village 
when I met her father. He told me Knocka- 
burn used to be his home, and spoke rather 
bitterly about it.” 

“That must be Alick. How extraordin- 
ary! What is he doing in this part of the 


world? A thorough ne’er-do-weel, I am 
afraid. His sister Margaret was my play- 
fellow. He was much younger. I remem- 


ber we nearly drowned him in a water-butt 
once.” 

Mrs. Montmorency smiled at her childish 
reminiscences; then she questioned Honor 
rather closely upon her experience, and 
finally told her the history of the man. 

“His mother was left a widow early in 
life. She had five daughters, and then 
this boy, and she ruled her household with a 
rod of iron. I have heard my father say 
she was soulless and heartless, and a steel 
machine in her interior sent the blood with 
mechanical regularity through her veins! 
Three of her daughters—high-spirited girls 
they were—rebelled against her and eloped 
with the husbands of their choice. Susy, 
the gentlest of them all, was hurried into 
her grave by her mother’s severity; and 
Margaret—well, she had grit and purpose, 
and a will like her mother, and a self- 
control everyone envied. She was the only 
one who lived to comfort and care for her 
mother in her old age. Alick was simply 
villainously brought up: She would never 
let him go to school—was afraid of trusting 
: m out of her sight. She had tutors for 
im, and kept him tight to his lessons and 
‘er apron-strings till he came of age. He 
made a desperate struggle to escape from 
tome then, but she circumvented him. She 
sot rid of the bailiff, and forced him to 
steep himself in the business of the estate. 
‘he separated him from the girl he loved, 
oo she foresaw that she would never 
kept the purse. Her 
7 ad left everything to her for life 
will, and, of course, 
lutely under h om so that Alick was abso- 
shows ‘ 1umb. She died when he 
| ive-and-twenty, and then he 
ee with a vengeance. The place 

» hot entailed, and the next thing we 


GATES 


heard was that he had put it up for sale. 


I know he hated it. He turned his sister 
adrift—I believe it nearly broke her heart, 
but her mother had settled a certain income 
upon her—and then he went off to foreign 
lands, and we have never seen or heard of 
him since. I was told he had married. 
Dear me! {[ wonder if he has qualms 
now? Is his child a boy or a girl, do you 
say? A girl? That’s a pity. She will 
be no incentive to him. I wonder whom 
he married. He was a dreamy boy—with 
smouldering fires, we always said, but he 
kept them well out of sight. I should like 
to see him again.” 

“I don’t know,” said Honor hesitatingly, 
“whether he would like me to have told 
you.” 

“Tuts! Who are you to be made his 
confidante? And his old friends all around 
him! I shall walk over to the inn to- 
morrow. I want to get some honey from 
Mrs. Maciver. She is always so successful 
with her bees.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
WANTED 


« Ki in women, not their beauteous looks, 
Shall win my love.” SHAKESPEARE. 


RS. MONTMORENCY went to see Mr. 

Selkirk, and found him _ perfectly 

courteous, but quite emphatic in his refusal 
to accept her hospitality. 

“T am here incog.,” he said. “‘ Don’t give 
me away to the neighbourhood. I shall be 
off to America very soon. I’m going to 
have a little duck-shooting with old Mac- 
Duff. He recognised me yesterday. If 
you would have my small girl up to your 
house while I am shooting, it would be a 
kindness.” 

Mrs. Montmorency stiffened at once, till 
she remembered Honor. She very much 
disliked children herself, but now she 
smiled, and graciously turned to Fay. 

“You shall come and spend a long day 
with us to-morrow.” 

But Fay shook her curly head. 

“T shan’t do nuffin’ like that,” she said. 
“T spends my days myself. I’m going to 
look for Madam Pilgrim, and we'll have 
some new games I’ve just made up.” 

does she mean?” asked Mrs. Mont- 
morency with a little frown upon her brow. 

“Oh, it’s some young lady who brought 
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THE QUIVER 


her home to me the other day when she 
had strayed away. A nice sort of pirl— 
lives about here, | believe.” 

“Tt must be Miss Broughton, who lives 
She is a companion.” 
dignity itself. 


with me 
Her tone wa 


“Ah, well!” said Mr. Selkirk indiffer- 
ently. “If you send her over to fetch my 
small daughter she'll go fast enough. 


Otherwise nothing will move her. She is 
not fond of strangers—seen too many fresh 
faces, poor little beggar! 6 

“T will see if I ean spare Miss Broughton,” 
Mrs. Montmorency, and then she de- 
When was in 
irritable spirits 

‘I can’t think what possessed me to say 
I would have the child,” she said te Honor. 
“You must just keep her out of my way. 
I am going to lunch with Miss Buchanan, 
so will be out most of the day.” 

Honor could not hide her delight. She 
went to fetch Fay directly she had had her 
breakfast, the child—who was trying 
to climb on a carthorse’s back outside the 


said 


parted. she came home she 


and 


inn door—flew into her arms with a scream 
of delicht 
She dragged her into her sitting-room 
where Mr. Selkirk was cleaning his gun 
*She’s come, daddy She’s come!” 


Mr. Selkirk shook hands with Honor. 


“Hope you'll enjoy her company all day,” 
he said ‘It’s more than I do sometimes’ 

“Daddy is so tarsome,” said Fay, cling- 
ing hold of Honor’s hand and jumping up 
and down in sheer exuberance of spirit 

He won't b’lieve that I saw a fairy walk 
on my window-ledge when I was in bed 
last night It was a little teeny lady, and 
she was dressed in yvreen moss and a little 


red hat, and she told me if I'd find a hollow 


tree she’d take me through to fairyland.” 

“We have a lovely hollow tree in our 
garden,” said Honor, ‘‘and there’s a walnut 
tree with lovely seats up in it.” 

lay claspe d her hands in ecstasy 

“T'll come at once. Do you think we 
could make a nest up there just for you 
and me? I always fought I’d like to live 
in a nest—it would be so warm and comfy. 
And I'd love to make it.” 

‘We'll ee,” ud Honor. 

Mr. Selkirk laughed 

‘Wise woman! Don't commit yourself. 
Fay’ demands are no light matter yo you 
live with Mr Montmorency : Why did 
you not tell me so 

“Why should 1?” said Honor imply. 


‘It would strike me 
formation 
She felt his eyes searching her through 
and through, and disliked this trait of his 
“Are you in bondage?” he asked sud- 
denly. 
Honor’s cheeks grew hot as she replied 


not 


” 


as interesting in- 


steadily 

“T am earning my living. That is not 
bondage.” Then something induced her to 
add: “I have a home of my own in Eng- 
land.” 

“That’s a 
his 
over his gun again. 

Fay broke in impetuously : 

“Come on, Madam Pilgrim. I don't like 
daddy with his gun. It’s wicked to kill the 
dear ducks, and I shall cry if I think about 
It. 


pity,” he said slowly, with- 


drawing gaze from her and bending 


So Honor retreated with her, and they 
spent a blissful day together. Fay aston- 
ished her with the vast and varied infor- 
mation she posse ssed: and Honor rightly 
concluded that it was the constant com- 


panionship of her father that gave her it 


“Daddy and I like pilgriming, and s 
does you,” she asserted in the course of the 
day. They had just finished a journey 
round the garden, in which by turns they 


had represented Arabs, brigands, and slaves. 


“T think when we go pilgriming again 
you must come with us.” 

‘I'm afraid I can’t do that. Where are 
you pong: 


“Well, you see, haven’t made up our 
minds. I say I’d like the jungle in India, 
on the back of a effelunt, you know, because 
houldn’t be cold there, and ] don’t like 
My knees was quite blue yester- 


} 


wi 


we 
to be cold 


day I tored my sto king, and so the cold 

came through, and Mrs. Maciver said shed 
no time to mend me So daddy and me 


sewed it up, but it’s very lumpy!” 
She pulled up her frock, and the mend 
in the knee was indeed what she said 
“You poor little soul!” said Honor. 
should like to mend your clothes.” 
‘So you shall, then,” said Fay cheerfully 
to my drawers; they're in a 


take you 

shockin’ me Daddy will be so glad He 
alway ay ‘Oh, the burden of children - 
Why has it been cast upon me?’” 

In the days that ensued Honor saw ¢ 
preat deal of Fay and of her father. Mrs 
Montmorency was very fond of going abi 
and was constantly going to Edinburg), 
sometimes staving for three or four days 


“He raised his hat, and strode away into the village inn "—y. 606, 


She made no objection to Honor’s taking 
the child for walks; and, somehow or other, 
Mr. Selkirk met them, and, in 
his lazy, humorous fashion, talked a good 
deal to Honor. 

She had been so little accustomed in her 
usy life 


ceneraily 


\ it home to receive attentions from 
anyone, that it did not enter her head that 
Mr. Selkirk was not a man to spend so 
much of his time walking about the lanes 
ind moor with his child. 

Honor had a very humble opinion of her- 
self, and had no idea how bright her eyes 
and sinile were with children. Mr. 
Selkirk saw her at her best, and, strangely 
She 


when 


enough, Honor never felt shy of him. 
Was quiet, but perfectly natural, and was 
really interested in the things he talked 
about. Perhaps her life of constant  re- 
with Mrs. Montmorency, and the 
realisation that she was never supposed to 
speak unless she were spoken to in the 
‘oclety of that lady’s friends, made her ap- 
preciate more the perfectly frank and con- 
idential way in which Mr, Selkirk spoke 
her. (nd, woman-like, she felt) sorry 
‘01 him. He was a restless wanderer on the 
of the earth, and his child was a 


pression 


lace 


of 


heavy clog to his movements. Yet he did 
not seem in a hurry to part with her. The 
affection between father and child was very 
touching and real. And Fay herself was 
perfectly oblivious that her father at times 
would rather be without her. 

“Have you never been abroad?” Mr, 
Selkirk asked Honor one day. 

“Never. Till this last year I have never 
lived outside our village at home.” 

“What stagnation ! ” 

“So Audrey Hume used to say.’ 

“Who was she?” 

“A friend of mine. She’s so clever and 
bright, too clever to lead that quiet life for 
long. Now she has gone away.” 

“T detest clever women.” 

“Do you? [I wonder why?” 

“Women,” Mr. Selkirk,  pufting 
moodily at his pipe, ‘ought to bring an 
atmosphere of rest and peace with them 
wherever they go. Chattering women are 
as bad as monkeys—you long to throw a 
brick at their heads. Ah! you've never 
seen a grove of trees alive with monkeys. 
You'd understand if you had! 

‘But clever people are not necessarily 


said 


chatterers.” 
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“Woman,” said Mr. Selkirk solemnly, 
taking his pipe out of his mouth and look- 
ing straight at Honor, “ought to be man’s 
companion and comforter; she ought to 
have a fount of ready sympathy and 
patience, and mever lose her temper. That 
child’s mother was a woman of that sort, 
and I only had her for four years! ” 

If Audrey had been there she would have 
reminded this antiquated man that woman 
had a life and a soul of her own, and was 
not meant to have the monopoly of all 
the virtues; but Honor only turned her soft, 
pitying eyes upon the speaker and mur- 


mured: 

*T am so SOTTY for you.” 

“And that is the woman I want Fay to 
grow up into,” Mr. Selkirk resumed; then 
with a little laugh he added: 

“But for the life of me I can’t train her 
in that direction. I’m afraid she has more 
of her father’s nature than her mother’s. 
I wish you'd try your hand at her, Miss 
Broughton.” 

* But it is too short a time to influence 
her. You say you are leaving in another 
fortnight.” 


I suppose we are.’ 

Shadows gathered upon his face. 

“[ want to take a trip over to the States 
I have a little business there that I put 
money into; but I dread the voyage with 
the child, and still more so when I arrive 
out there.” 

‘I am sure,” Honor said earnestly, * that 
you could leave her with someone who 
would be kind to her.” 

‘I should like to leave her with you.” 

He laughed at Honor’s astonished look. 

“Oh,” she said breathlessly, “if I could 
only have her. But it’s quite, quite im- 
possible.” 

suppose so.” 

Silence fell between them; then Honor 
said a little timidly: 

*Haven’t you a sister?’ 

He turned upon her fiercely. 

* Never, if I can help it, shall my child 
be left to her tender mercies! Her training 
would be the same as—as was meted out 
to me I would rather see Fay dead than 
live and endure what I endured as a boy.” 

Honor knew then how deeply he felt and 
remembered his own childhood. 

Another day he said to her: 

‘Aren't you pretty tired of your life here ? 
\re you going to be tacked on to Mrs. Mont- 
morency for the rest of your life?” 


QUIVER 


“T hope not,” said Honor quietly, “| 
am always hoping they will want me home 
again. 

“I thought your stepmother didn’t make 
it over-pleasant for you? ” 

“I have my father, and two brothers at 
school, and three darling little sisters— 
children like Fay here.” 

“Oh, they don’t want you,” he said im- 
patiently. 

“So Mrs. Montmorency says. She is con- 
vinced that she wants me more.” 

He laughed contemptuously. 

“She ought to wait upon herself,” he said, 
“and I would like to see her doing jt! 
What would she say if someone stepped in 
and married you? ” 

“Oh, that would never happen,” said 
Honor with a little laugh. “I know I shall 
be a single woman to the end of my life 
So many girls are nowadays,” she added 
“It is only the rich and beautiful 
or very attractive ones who marry.” 


seriously. 


He relapsed into silence, and Fay broke 
it. 

“I’m going to marry a sailor,” she said, 
“and we'll live on ships always. We'll just 
vo out to dinner one day to little England, 
and we'll have tea in Scotland, and then 
we'll have supper in ’Merica, and go to bed 
in India. Our ship will always be rushing 
round the world. It will be lovely! 

And then one day, when there was talk 
of their going away, Mr. Selkirk suddenly 


turned to Honor and electrified her. She 


had just brought Fay back from a ramble 
over the moor, and Mr. Selkirk came out 
from the inn to meet them. He sent Fay 
into the house, and asked Honor if he might 
walk back with her 

She agreed quite simply, for she felt it 
relieved him of the strain of bitterness m 
his heart to talk things over with anyone. 

‘] don’t expect I shall see you again, 
Honor said. “Fay has promised to come 
alte! 


” 


over and wish me good-bye to-morrow 
noon Mrs. Montmorency said I could have 
her to tea But you won't come to the 
house?” 

“No, 1 never was fond of Kate Mont- 
morency. I am hoping to see a good deal 
of vou.” 

Honor stared at him. And then it was that 
he whirled round her and spore 
sharply and abruptly 

‘] want vou to leave your 
and come off to the States with Fay and 


me.” 


old woman 
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«As--as governess?” stammered Honor. 

“As wife. I hate the whole crew of 
governesses.” 

Honor was literally dumbfounded. The 
cuddenness and the abruptness of the pro- 
posal almost seemed to stun her. She had 
never contemplated such a result of her 
acquaintance ; and she almost felt inclined 
to laugh at the absurdity of the notion. 
And yet the next moment the blood rushed 
to her cheeks and her heart throbbed 
quickly, for the idea was not repugnant 
to her. 

“How can you ask me such a thing,” she 
ventured to say, “when you have only 
known me for the inside of a month? ” 

“It doesn’t take me long to make up my 
mind,” he replied gravely, still standing in 
front of her with a kindly light in his dark 
eves. “I’m a pretty keen observer of human 
nature, and so is Fay. We are agreed upor. 
this point. We both want you.” 

“Oh,” said Honor, speaking in a dis- 
tressed voice; “I don't know; it is so un- 
expected, so sudden. I think—I know I 
could make Fay happy, but I don’t know 
about you.” 

It was characteristic of her that there was 
no question of her own happiness. She 
gave much and took little. His voice was 
very courteous and tender as he returned : 

“T have no doubt about that. You are 
the kind of woman that makes a restless 
man want a quiet home. I haven’t much to 
offer you as far as worldly wealth goes, 
but I have enough to keep us all in com- 
fort. I have little bits of property in 
various parts of the world, which will grow 
more valuable in time. And I’m getting 
pretty tired of wandering. I want to settle 
down,” 

“Where?” asked Honor dreamily. 

“Not here,” he said with his short laugh; 
“but if you want an English home you shail 
have it; only we must take our trip to the 
States first.” 

Silence fell between them. 

“Well? ’ he asked at last. 

“I should like time to think about. it. 
T can’t I really can’t decide to-day.” 
offer you a happier life 

an that old woman does. You told me the 
seated your place was filled up at home. 

ou have a chance of seeing life with me. 

You're made for a wife, though you may 
not think it. You have all the qualities tha: 
7 a looks for; and I would—I know I 

you happy!” 
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So he pleaded, without one word of love 
or sentiment, and strangely enough Honor 
liked him the better for it. 

“T will give you an answer to-morrow.” 

“Then I wili try to be patient. Let Fay 
bring me the answer [ want.” 

He walked on with her, then came to a 
standstill at her gate. 

“You are not going abroad as soon as you 
intended? ” Honor asked. 

“T will postpone it till a week later. But 
I must leave here the end of this week. I 
want you to come over the moor with me, 
and we'll get ourselves married at a little 
church I know of. The parson is a friend 
of mine. Then we'll go straight off to 
Liverpool and catch the first liner sailing 
for the States.” 

“But,” gasped Honor, “you don’t expect 
me to marry you straight off like this, with- 
out telling my parents or anyone? Oh, I 
couldn’t do it. It would be so underhand ! 
You take my breath away!” 

“ Think it out,” he said coolly. “It’s the 
only way and the best way. Do you think 
I could stand a village wedding with gaping 
rustics, and orange flowers and rice and all 
the rest of it? A man never wants that 
twice in his life. I know it is asking a good 
deal of you. You will have to take me on 
trust and put up with the unconventionality 
of a quiet marriage. My business won't let 
me wait beyond a week later than this. It 
must be either at once or never with me.” 

Honor was white to the lips as she held 
out her hand to him. 

* You are asking a great deal of me,” she 
said. “Good-bye. I will send an answer 
to-morrow.” 

Mr. Selkirk grasped her hand tightly, 
and for just a moment his voice was husky 
with emotion. 

“If you fail me,” he said, “1 will never 
put my trust in a woman again.” 

Honor passed through the gate and up 
the drive without another word. 


A TURN FROM THE EAST 
1 said, ‘‘ These painful shoes, | cannot see 
Why any longer they should cumber me.” 
So left I them behind, and for a while 
The change seemed pleasant, and did me be- 
guile! Rose's Diary. 
HE sat huddled up in a shawl over the 
dying embers of her fire. It was past 
midnight, but Honor did not attempt to go 
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to bed. For over two hours she had been 
revolving things in her mind, and she was 
unsettled and doubtful stall. All the in 
stincts of her early training warned het 
against taking this sudden and precipitate 
step. She was a deeply religious girl at 
heart, and through all her troubles and 
difficulties had had an unswerving trust in 
God But life had been becoming more 
difficult to her of late. She never could 
get over the bitterness of her short time at 
home when she realised how quickly her 
place had been filled up. Even her father 
seemed too delighted and engrossed with 
the new organist to take much notice of his 
eldest daughte1 farewell words still 
rany in her ears: 

“Well, good bye, my dear. It Is 
wonderful how well everything has turned 
out, hasn't it?) The money you send home 
is a real help; and now we have Mr. Danby 
] really feel as if I have a curate He is 
so willing and capable in all parish matters, 
and his music is actually bringing strangers 
to the church He manages the choir so 
well; and, of course, a man has a great 
idvantage over a woman for that kind of 
thing.’ 

*Yes,” said Honor bravely; 1 don’t think 
you have missed me at all.” 

“Oh, well, we did at first, when Miss 
Paton was new to everything; but now she 
is mv wife’s right hand, and the children 
e getting accustomed to her Write and 
tell us how 
matter of thankfulness to me that you are 


you are petting on It is a 
in such comfortable surroundings.” 

They don’t want me back,” she thought; 

“no one Wants me or cares about me Mrs. 

1 get fifty girls to do for 

And now 


Montmorency coul« 
her as well and better than I do 
my chance seems to have come, and I 
know if I miss it I shall not have another. 
I shall be a paid companion to the end of 
my days, and every day will be greyer and 
more miserable than the one before it ] 
am not the kind of virl that men would like 


to marry And this makes it all the more 
wonderful that Mr. Selkirk should want me 
Hie does, or he would have vone away and 
said nothin \nd I should love to have a 


home of my own, and feel I had people 
depending on me for comfort and help 
Fay is simply a darling! I would go any 
where to the other end of the world—for 
her sake alone! And if I had a home 1 
could have the children by turn to stay with 


me. Emily would be delighted, I know: 


and how they would love it! It isa great 
temptation I like him. too, quite as much 
as I have ever liked any man; and it is 
wonderful that he should like me.” 
Then Honor’s conscience began to speak 
“The real reason against it is the way 
he wants to do it. It is underhand, as if 
we were ashamed of doing it; it wouldn't 
be acting rightly towards Mrs. Montmorency 
to leave her so suddenly in the lurch. Then 
what will father say? And I’m very much 
afraid that Mr. Selkirk does not care for 
religious things. He told me he did net 
often go to church, and I know—the Bible 
tells me—that it is wrong to be joined t 
an unbeliever. Yet he isn't that. He must 
talk to Fay about good things, as she knows 
such a lot about them, and he told me his 
More than 
once he has spoken of woman's influence 
and what a lot it can do for a man. And 
if I could help him in that’ way, how 
plendid it would be! I partly understand 
how he shrinks from the publicity of the 
usual wedding I should hate it myself. 
It is so much more simple and real to walk 
quietly into a little empty church and, 


first wife was deeply religious 


with ourselves only, be married in the sight 
of God 

* How I wish I knew what to do! I have 
to decide so quickly; if I had Pauline here 
I would vet her to advise me; but as it 15, 
I can consult no one. I feel it is my one 
chance of being married; I know I shall 
never get another; it is the secrecy of it 
and the quickness of it that makes it seem 
wrong 

phe got up from her chair and paced th 
room She felt it was a crisis in her hie; 
yet when she knelt to pray no words would 
come, until at last she ¢ ried out: 

“Q God, 1 want to do it! I want t 
do it! Make it right for me to do it!” 

And that was all the prayer she maat 
before yomy to bed Through her half- 
waking hours the words rang in her ears 

How can two walk together unless they 

be agreed 

And when she arose the next mornin, 
her heart was still in a troubled turmo! 
She thought of her astern ¢ utlook through 
life, for her mind perpetually dwelt upon 
Mrs Daventry’s quaint fancy, and she 
j before her more sunshine than 


seemed to see i 
| > a 
he had ever experienced in her lite, ane « 
blasts which 


cessation of the bitter, cutung 
had been her portion for so long. 
yrencs 
Perhaps that day, u Mrs. Montmore 
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had been in her cheerful, gcod-tempered 
moods, the course of Honor’s lite would 
have been changed; but she was unusually 
irritable and exacting, and Honor’s absence 
cf mind in one or two small matters drew 
from her scathing reproof. 

“[ really never saw anyone so stupid, 
Miss Broughton! I ought to have the 
patience of Job to live with you! I am 
not feeling well to-day, and you seem to 
do your utmost to try my nerves! I wish 
sometimes that I had never engaged you. 


GATES 


When she reminded Mrs. Montmorency of 
Fay’s invitation to tea, she said: 

am thankful they are leaving to- 
morrow. I believe half the cause of your 
inattention to your duties has arisen through 
your infatuation for that tiresome child. 
And as for her father, he is a thorough 
ne’er-do-weel, and ought to be ashamed of 
himself to shake off his responsibilities and 
wander round the world in the fashion he 
does! It is ruination to the child!” 

Not a word did Honor say. Every speech 


“*Mr. Selkirk, promise me now that this will not be the last time that you will enter 
a church door "—p, 675. 


You are a most depressing companion, and 
80 awkward and clumsy in your move- 
ments 

She had often been as angry and unjust 
telore, but Honor knew her captious moods 
never lasted. To-day, however, her words 
seemed to burn and sting with unusual 


rce, 


never shall please her; she will be 
ite to get rid of me”; and Honor moved 
Sout with compressed lips and flashing 


ves 


that Mrs. Montmorency made seemed to 
strengthen her resolve. She steadily shut 
her eyes to all the unadvisabilities of the 
step she purposed to take. 

When Fay flung her arms round her neck 
in her impulsive, childish fashion, Honor 
felt she could not live without her. She 
chatted to her brightly, but Fay seemed ill 
at ease. Every now and then she stopped 
in the midst of her play and heaved a deep 
sigh. At last Honor asked her if she was 
not feeling well. 
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THE QUIVER 


“T’ve got somefin heavy on my chest,” the 
child replied, “and I want it to go.” 

“Ts it a pain?” 

“No. I’m not to tell you till it’s time to 
go. There! Now you know! What a 
stupid Lam! It’s a secret, and I can’t keep 
secrets; and I promised daddy I would. 
It’s dreffully heavy on me.” 

“We won't talk about it,” said Honor, a 
little flush coming to her cheeks as sne 
guessed what that secret might be. 

And then an hour later Fay crept into 
her arms, and with her soft little cheek laid 
against hers and her lips against her ear, 
she whispered : 

“Madam Pilgrim is coming 
sea with daddy and me, and I knewed she 
would, and I’m so happy. And that’s why 
I calls her Madam Pilgrim, ’cause daddy is 
the big pilgrim and I'm the little one, and 
you come atween us! ” 

And a rush of tears came to Honor’s eyes 
as she whispered back: 


across the 


from their winter sleep. But the air 
brought a subtle scent of life and fresh- 
ness; lambs bleated in the distance, and 
yellow catkins were bursting into feathery 
foliage in the sheltered ditches that 
bordered the moor. Honor walked steadily 
and firmly across the moor in the early 
hours of that March morning. Though she 
was unaware of it at the time, everything 
she passed was being photographed by her 
brain to the very smallest minutiz. Years 
afterwards she saw again the faint yellow 
streaks across the horizon, she felt the keen 
moor breeze play upon her hair and face 
and heard the crisp crackle of the dead 
bracken and heather under her feet. 

As she faced the she said to 
herself : 

“Surely this ought to augur well. My 
path to this church is due Oh, | 
wonder, if Pauline were to see 


sunrising 


east. 
wonder, I 
me now, whether she would try to draw 
me back? ” 


“Yes, I'm coming, darling; I can’t stay She had arranged everything — with 

here when you're gone; and I’m going to methodical simplicity, even to packing her 

give you a little note to give to your father.” trunk and labelling it for the Liverpool 
So Fay went away, and put into her’ docks. She had left a note for Mrs. Mont- wi 
father’s hand the words he wanted, though morency on her dressing-table, and she had a ( 
he frowned a little at the way they were written a letter to her father. Is 
written : The note to Mrs. Montmorency was a shi 
“DEAR MR. SELKIRK,— ene: 
“T will come, if you will let me knew “DEAR MRS. MONTMORENCY,— ” 
your arrangements. I seem as if I cannot “T fear you will be angry when I tell a 


that I left your house this morning 
married to Mr 
Church on the 


inconvenience I maj 


help myself, and I feel as if I'm sinning 
against my conscience to agree to what you to be 
But having given my word, I will Anthony’s 
not go back from it. If my own mother had forgive me for the 
lived, I would not have acted so; but no cause. He wished me to be married to him Yo 
one seems to want me, and you say you quietly, without anyone's knowing, oF I ; 


do. I hope neither you nor I will live to We sco calles tt | 
May I trouble you 


you 
Selkirk at 


propose. moor. Please 


would have told you. 


regret the step we have taken in such a America immediately alt 
hurry. “Yours truly, to send my box to the address on the label the 
“ HONOR BROUGHTON.” I have only taken a hand-bag with me. D 

* Yours sincerely, 

It was a Stranyve note tor any virl to write “ HONOR BROUGHTON.” i 
to the man she was about to marry. “P.S—T am sure you will get someone - 
But the word “love ” was lacking in both who will suit you much better than I did 7 
Thank you for all your kindness. I am abl 
that night Honor sobbed herself to but Mr. Selkirk seems to 
“T shall be disgraced in everybody’s eyes want me more than anyone else does na 
| Now, as she walked on to her destination, van 


by what I am yvoing to do, and yet I can't 


go back!” a 


quiet, 


seized her, and the 
girl st od tor one 
ready 


sudden wild 
matter. ot-tact 
moment with palpitating 


tly back in terror to the conventional 


panic 


heart, 


It was a grey, still morning. The promise 


yroove 


of spring seemed in the air, though on that seal 

bleak Scotch upland the black, bare trees in her life into which she had been fitted. 

and hedges showed no signs of awakening And then, as if he had suddenly ! 
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FOUR GATES 


from the moor, Mr. Selkirk stood by her 
side and took her hand in his. 


“You look quite frightened. Did you 
think I would fail you? We are close to 
the church now. This way. Take my 
arm.” 

Honor was trembling visibly, but the 
frightened look died out of her eyes. 

“T believe [ was going to run away 


| wonder if it is as much 
is to me.” 


back,” she said; (2 
to you as it 
He soothed her. 
“It is a shame of me to ask you to do 


anything so unconventional; but you are a 


plucky, unselfish girl, and you will go 
through with it for my sake, won’t you— 
and for Fay’s? Poor mite! She is eagerly 


Mrs. Maciver 
has driven her there with our luggage, and 


waiting for us at the station. 


has lent me a trap to take you straight away 
to the station directly the service is over.” 

Honor could not speak, but near the little 
stone porch, before she entered the church, 
she turned and confronted her future hus- 
band with tragic eyes. 

“Mr. Selkirk, promise me now that this 
will not be the last time that you will enter 
a church door. You what my faith 
that will not try to 
shake it, that you will help me in all good 
ways and not hinder me.” 


know 


is. Promise me you 


“We will help each other,” he ‘said very 
gently; “I know you are a pood woman, 
nd I'm far from being what [ ought; but 
ou'll improve me, and I’m willing to meet 
you in the church way. 
ber I have led a roving life, and had no 
good influence since my child’s mother died 
You'll have your opportunities of making 
me a better man, I assure vou.” 

Honor heaved 


You must remem- 


a sigh, but said no more; 

and the quiet little service that followed, 

Me signing in the registry book afterwards, 


nd the drive to the station in a 


farmer’s 
p all seemed to be so many pictures in a 
_ im which flashed past her, but in which 
she herself took no part. 


But when, a little later, she was comfort- 


estab! 

y established in a railway carriage, with 
y in her lap and the child's « linging arms 
round her neck, 


ban¢ 
band with an apologetic, quivering smile. 


she turned towards her hus- 


vi 


“Forgive me for being so stupid. I can’t 
realise at all what we have done.” 

He smiled back at her. 

“You make me feel a brute; but I'll leave 
Fay to entertain you.” 

He opened out a newspaper and wisely 
left her to herself till she was able to talk 
in her usual quiet, happy way. 

And so Honor tried to take a turn in her 
Eastern path, and for the time she felt 
nothing but sunshine, for her blighting 
wind had disappeared. Once, as the trio 
stood on the great American liner watching 
the shores of England recede and vanish 
from their sight, Mr. Selkirk looked at her 
and saw that the tears were running down 
her face. 

Fay noticed it too. 

“Look, daddy, Madam Pilgrim is cry- 
ing! Quick, get your hanky and wipe it 
all away!” 

She produced a grimy little ball out of 
her pocket and pushed it into her father’s 
hand. 

“You can reach her better, ’cause you're 
taller than me. It isn’t very clean, ’cause 
I wiped that lovely dog’s dirty paws with 
it over there. Don’t cry, Madam Pilgrim. 
Why do you cry?” 

Honor smiled bravely through her tears. 

“It’s because I’ve never been out of my 
country before,” “T feel as if I 
shall be lost myself now I am losing my 
country ; and new, strange things and places 
always frighten me.” 

“But we not new or strange,” 
her husband; ‘‘and you are with us.” 

“And we're very happy peoples, daddy 
and me,” said Fay, nodding wisely. “We 
never much at all—not when we're 
pilgriming; it’s only when we stay still, 
and it rains, and we mustn't go out, nor 
touch the nornyments on the mantelshelf, 
that we cries.” 

And then Honor put her arms round her 
and kissed her passionately, whilst her hus- 
band looked half touched and _ half 
amused. 

Presently he strolled away to smoke his 
pipe with other men, and the little child— 
not the father—was Honor’s comforter. 

[END OF CHAPTER SEVENTEEN] 
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Mission in the 


| By SL.Bensusan 


(Illustrations frem Photos by Mr. ALAN LENNox, 
Hi.M. Consular Service.) 


HE vast Empire of Moroceo, with its quarter 
of a million square miles, its Arabs, Moors, 
Jews, Berbers, and Negroid peoples, has long 
been the exceedingly unhappy hunting ground 


of varied missionary effort. 


ot Christianity 


and hopefully under the most 
onditions. 


I have seen several religious missions at work 
in Africa, but none has impressed me as deeply 


year-old city of Red Marrakesh— Marra 
kusha al Hamra, as the Moors call it 
lving in the red plains of Tensift, watered 
by a river of that name and girdled by a 
lorest of date palms. 


A City of Splendour 
Marrakesh is one of Moroceo’s four im- 
perial cities, and lies about 120 miles 
Irom the Atlantic coast, being reached 
rom three of the ports—-Mavagan, Saffi, 
and Mogador-—by tracks trodden flat. by 
untless camels, mules, horses, and pedes 
‘nans, and graced with the courtesy title 
Ol roads, 
Sometimes a river bars the way, and 
tit be in flood you must sit by. the 
banks until the water subsides—for two 
days or three weeks, ace ording to the state 
i the weather and the season of the vear. 
; In my travels I have never seen the city 
“iat could rival Marrakesh in’ situation 
‘appearance. The 
‘ 


Py: date-palm forest across 


} parkling river that 


pian 


From the early days 
attempts have been made to 
change the faith of Morocco’s inhabitants, and 
to this hour men and women are working steadily 
disheartening 


ARAB WOMAN AND CHILD 
as the South Morocco Mission, which is Presby- ue :, 

terian and has its he adquarters in Glasgow 
andits chief station in the famousthousand- 


‘ 


gives life to these trees that live “ with 
feet in water and with heads in fire’; the 
vast and many-coloured Atlas mountains 
beyond the city and seeming to over- 
shadow it; the maze of streets, un- 
named, unpaved, and undrained; the 
picturesque inhabitants: the Mosques, 
markets, Kasbah,  caravanserais — the 
Whole place seems to have been taken 
from the pages of the * Arabian Nights 
Entertainments and set down between 
forest and river and mountains, in a pari 
to which few Europeans may gain access. 

When I was last in that wonderful city, 
once the capital of a distinct kingdom, 
and at the time of my visit ruled by a Vice- 
roy who is now Sultan of Morocco, there 
were not a score of Europeans within the 
walls that are said to shelter between 
seventy and eighty thousand souls. Yet, 
oddly enough, the second man I spoke to 
as I rode towards the western gate was 
Mr. Alan Lennox, then of the South 
Morocco Mission and now a member ot 
the British Consular Service. 
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Slavery in the Twentieth Century 

It is worth mentioning that the first man ] 
spoke to was aslave dealer, who was leaving 
Marrakesh for the north with two slave 
boys—bright, intelligent lads whom he 
had bought in the slave market, the Sok 
el Abeed, on the previous afiernoon, and 
was taking with him to sell 
profit in Fez, the northern capital, where 
‘the Court Elevated by Allah’ was then 
in residence. During my stay I visited th 
Slave market, and saw men, women, and 
children bid for as though they had been 
sheep or oxen. But this is another story. 

Po the kindness of the members of the 
South Morocco Mission I owed not a little 
of the pleasure of my stay in the most 
fascinating city I have ever visited, and 
I was able to see for myself with what 
splendid devotion Mr. Nairn, Mr. Lennox, 
Miss MacIntyre, then 
worked in the cause to which they had 
viven their liv Phe Mission, which has 
now come of ave, was then about fifteen 
vears old. There were three settlements 
in Marrakesh, with four lady missionaries, 
and one in Saftfi, Mazagan, and 
\zemour, 


ata 


A City of History 
Marrakesh has long been a field for mis 
sionary activitv. It was to this wondet 
ful city that St. Francis of Assisi sent 
some of his followers. For brief 
time there was a Catholic bishopric in 
Marrakes] In the time of the Almohad 


Some 


slaves 


Christian 
While renegades and travelling mercenaries 
or skilled craftsmen were attracted ther 
by the 
ment, and down to the 
nineteenth century there was a large cara 


rulers were comm 


hope of high wages and _ preter 


beginning of the 
vanserat known as the Fandak of ¢! 
Christian 

But times have changed, and few ver 
ture to Marrakesh to-day, where the 
Kuropean must live quite cut off from 
civilisation. He must depend for news 
of the outer world upon the R’kass, of 
native letter carrier, who 1s not 
quently wavlaid and he 
passes through the country of disaffected 
tribes part of the south ol Morocco being 
In a state of perennial rebellion against 
the Sultan's rule 

In times when the native disaffection 
more than usually great, the British Mins 
terat Tangier sends word to all Europeats 
to leave Marrakesh and proceed under 
armed Moorish escort to the coast; an¢ 
t is not necessary to tell how greatly the 
a summons disturbs the 


murdered as 


fear of such 
tenor of lite. 

Happily, the members : 
Morocco Mission have earned the respec 
of the Moors, who are kindly folk at 
heart by their unassummsg devotion 
hich ideals, their strenuous labout 
and their simple lite; and althoug 
prevention is better than cure, it 
be doubted whether the people ol Marr 


of the South 


Tile 


A MISSION IN THE 


kesh would turn against those who serve 
them so well, even at the bidding of 
“inspired” madmen who may be seen 
from time to time wandering through the 
streets in a state of nature, and calling 
upon the people to kill the Nazarenes, 
The term Nazarene is used in a sense 
of reproach and contempt, being applied 
to all foreigners not known to be Jews. 
It was only when I had been unfortunate 
enough to attract the attention of one of 
these enthusiasts that I realised how un- 
comfortably a few minutes may pass in a 
city more than one hundred miles removed 
fom even a limited European civilisa- 
tion. 
Suspicion Worn Away 

When the South Moroeco Mission first 
stablished itself in Marrakesh its mem- 
rs were regarded with the greatest 
suspicion, and some years passed away 
before this feeling was allaved. All mem- 
the Mission receive ascertain 
measure of medical training before they 
are sent out, the period, if 1 am not mis- 
taken, being two vears ; and, armed with 
this experience and knowledge, thev are 
enabled to do a great deal to allay suffer- 
ng, and in this way they make their first 
ppeal to the Moors. 


Ol 


PATIENTS COMING 


HEART OF AFRICA 


The work of the Mission in Marrakesh 
had three branches. There was the purely 
religious side, in which, it is to be feared, 
the interest of the Moors was strictly 
limited ; there was the medical and surgical 
side, very freely patronised by both men 
and women ; and there was the teaching 
side, superintended by Miss MacIntyre, a 
very difficult and delicate affair this. 

There were a few boarders in the house— 
in some cases chiidren who had been stolen 
for the slave market and rescued at the 
eleventh hour by the efforts of the Mission. 
Of the day pupils there were sometimes fifty, 
sometimes no more than ten, the numbers 
varying with the ebb and flow of anti-foreign 
feeling in the city. In times of tranquil- 
lity the numbers rose, and in seasons of 
disturbance they fell, so that the school 
numbers acted as a political barometer. 


Healing the Sick 

The medical department was in the hands 
of the men of the Mission, and it was a 
strange, as well as a sad, sight to see the 
sick arrive for treatment. [ven in that 
hot climate the women came shrouded to 
the eyes, and remained so covered in a 
long queue, awaiting their turn. Some 
of the diseases with which the missionaries 
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had to cope were exceedingly unpleasant ; 
but the Moor has three points In his favour, 
and they are a creat faith in his doctor, 
very pure blood, and a remarkable capa- 
city for bearing pain. 

So through this city of seventy thousand 
souls the South Morocco Mission pursued 
its work hopefully at a time when, if 


memory serves me rightly, the only other 


Englishman resident in the city was Mr, 
Miller, the agent of the Foreign 


society. 


Amusements were conspicuously absent, 
between, 


pire- 


and fai 


holidays were few 


responsibility and danger evel 


Bible 


QUIVER 


Mission work passed into the Mission's 


service, 
The Hope of the Little Ones 

Unselfish devotion was the keynote oj 
life lived so far beyond the reach of praise 
I remember asking Mr. Nairn if he tired 
of working In such a stony vineyard, and 
he told me that he was neither tired nor 
discontented. He understood to the ful! 
the nature of the difficulties besetting 
him and his fellow workers, but pointed 
out, with perfect justice, that the Mission's 
teaching and example, even if it had not 
made men professed Christians, was doing 
much to Jead them to follow better lives 


| 


ent 1 tl material reward was ver 
trifli for the Mission is a small and com 
paratively poor one, and only” strict 
economy enabled the married members 
of the Mission to support their wives and 
children in a city where the cost cf living 
is ridiculously small, there being hundreds 
of uninhabited houses and the cost of food 
StuUTIS being so low that cac h of the coppel 

ins ki ras floos, of which more than 
ascore go to make a penny, has some put 
chasi power. Even when some of the 
cliet ol | cit Wert served and 
pres ed their sense of gratitude with som 
eneros! mvthing that would serve the 


out that the Mission's 
the little ones, who we 
fashion that would 
quite impossible im the harems; 
to have of order, cleanliness, et 
duty, and to understand that life was : 
yut lor 


He pointed 
hope was with 
taught in 


sclse 


viven to them tor s¢ Itish ends, | 
ho walk in darkn 


service of tho:e who ess. 
Hard-worked Missionaries 

One of the facts that struc k me mos 
in Marrakesh was that the members © 
the Mission were among the vers me 
workers in Phe rank and Me" 


the populace do nothn and mak 
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TWO REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHS OF SLAVERY IN MOROCCO:-1, SLAVE MARKET AUCTIONEERS AT PRAYERS BEFORE 
STARTING THE SALE, 
noise in doing it. Even the paid workers, side the harem itself that is kept sacred 
who must support, on the slenderest wage, to women was tenanted only by the white 
their “ house’’—as wife and children are storks, whom all Moors love. The Moor 
called, in response to the strange etiquette who will drive his camel till it falls and 
of Islam—seem to make no effort to then kill and eat it, who will urge over- 
mprove their position, The keepers of | loaded donkeys with sharp-pointed sticks 
the bazaars pass long that pierce the skin, who 
hours in rest or in stimulate their mules with 
reading the Koran, o1 packing-needles and ride 
In turning over the faded their horses bitted with 
pages OL some manuscript an iron spike, will go out 
ot book of poems, and of his wav to pick up a 
even employ others to run stork that has fallen from 
about and offer the wares its nest, and will restore 
Whose sale they are too it to its mother. When 
‘azv to further by indi- people of natural cruelty 
vidual efforts. and ferocity have some 
Bu the members of redeeming features, a 
the Mission were up with skilled man or woman can 
a the earliest, and laboured do something to change 
T" with little intermission the colour of their lives, 
act srough the “hours of and members of the South 
ite, When the Enemy,” Morocco Mission, for all 
al * some Moors call theit that they can boast but a 
th te iriend the sun, was few converts, deserve the 
ss Vertical rays upon admiration and respect 
the palmetto leaf roofs of of all thinking men 
TWO GIRLS STOLEN FROM THE COUNTRY and . 
howses = Moorish To BE AS SLAVES ; RESCUED BY THE sustained to this 
one part out- MISSION, end. 
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“It was a terrible journey. Challoner > 4 
was compelled to bail resolutely, dear 
life depending on it.” 
Bully Chapman's Turning 
A Stirring Story of the Southern Seas 
By FRANK H. SHAW M 
Reverend Henry Challoner shook  barism, when you toil never wit he 
his head slowly trom side to side. no result whatsoever, you may - P 
“ We are handicapped, Compton,” he said. a little bitterness maybe é 
* Down here we are hopelessly handicapped ; ticks at nothing whatsoever ; u 
and there are times when I feel that the work — lieve he possesses a single human fect 
is useless If only the traders would coun ‘They sav he is pa ionately attach ! 
tenance our working but they won't. Their his child, though [| cannot understane \ es 
one object in life seems to be to any woman ever married him. 
the natives against us by telling them him to speak of the Islanders as mem spe 
candalous tales of our ambitions | heard of cattle ; he is noted tor his heartlessnes “ 
only the other day that we were credited and no one can ever remember his doing 6 
with a desire to get the native children to single decent thing in his life. ° aero’ 
our school simply that we might dine off loner allowed himself to grow 7 _— 
the poor little chay heated He had cause, A little neg 
And the man who does most to set before, Captain Chapman, 0! the Flowel 
the natives against us is Chapman pro TIome, had enticed a tull score of his com! ir 
nounced Mr. Compton, with a tritle of what aboard his schooner on pretence ol nie? a 
was perhaps natural bitternes When vou message trom the missionary, and 
ee your work recoil upon itseli, when you clapped hatches upon them, and sate in 
ee converts lured back into a state of bar with them to Malaita, t ) practically seh | 


BULLY CHAPMAN'S: TURNING 


to a plantation owner there. The sore 
rankled sharply in Dr. Challoner’s soul. 
“If we had him on our side the work 


would be easy. He practically rules all the 
other traders, because he is supposed to be 
And if he were for us, 


a powerful fighter. 
But——_”’ 


no man dare stand against us. 
Mr. Compton shook his head. 

“Well, I shall not give up hope,” was 
Dr. Challoner’s sturdy rejoinder. * If we 
have a powerful enemy, we have also a 
more powerful Friend, and I think that 
some time, or later, that hard 
man’s heart melted. Only God 


sooncr 
will be 
knows when.” 

He looked out of the rattling windows of 
the little mission station, and watched the 
crested waves fling themselves in a mad riot 
of elemental anger on the coral sand of the 
beach. It was blowing a furious gale, and 

thunder of the surf was wellnigh deafen- 
ng. And as he looked his whole form seemed 


stiffen somewhat ; he narrowed his gaze 


fora moment, and then ran out of the house 
towards the beach, with a shout over his 
shoulder to his companion. 

Driving madly through the surf, now swept 
high aloft on the crest of a monstrous wave, 
now sunk deeply in the roaring troughs, was 
ismall boat, heading for the beautiful little 

yon the shores of which the station stood. 


itwas handled well, but it seemed a miracle 


that it survived. Indeed, as Dr. Challoner 
reached the beach the boat capsized com- 
pletely, and the two men who formed. its 
few were pitched unceremoniously into 
the surf. They swam ashore with diffi ulty, 


ind Te 
and were drawn up to satety by the miussion- 


ary at the moment Mr. C« mpton arrived on 


the scene, 

They were two civilised natives, fine 
fellowe 

llows, tall and strong, but their teeth 
Chattered, their bodies shivered, and they 


presented such a forlorn aspect that, in spite 

1 their evident dislike for the procedure, 
they were ] 


nd cx 


lurned to the station and so dried 
miorted that their rough experience 
Tomised at once to fade from their minds. 
r remained with them, and in 
nother ten minutes he presented himselt 
his ex mpanion. 
hose Natives « 


ame with a purpose,” he 
seems that Mrs. Chapman's child 
‘angerously ill dangerously ill. 


» 
ymour, the only other medical man 
islands, 


Said 
ud, 
very 


was drowned yesterday. 
13 


These men say that unless something is done 
immediately the child cannot live.” 

“And what do you think of it all?” 

“IT think the only thing. Thank God, | 
am a qualified doctor, and I can handle the 
I must go at once.” 

Mr. Compton drew his attention to the 
roaring gale and the tempestuous seas. 

“Not in this weather,’’ he remarked. 
“You run a very grave risk, and Chapman 
is our bitterest enemy.” 

Dr. Challoner drew himself up. 

‘And because of that it is all the more 
necessary that I should go,” he said. “If 
the man were our friend there would be no 
sacrifice in doing this work.” 

“There has not been a storm like this for 
five years,’ said Mr. Ccmpton. ‘‘ You take 
your life in your hands if you go afloat.” 

**T have carried my life in my hands fcr 
many a year,”’ retorted Dr. Challoner. And 
once more does not make much difference. 
We are in good hands, my friend.” 

It was in vain that Mr. Compton protested ; 
his companion had made up his mind, and 
nothing would deter him from performing 
what he considered to be his duty. There 
was suffering that he might ease, and his 
work, as a man of God, was to put a period 
to that suffering, no matter what the cost 
might be to himself. There are many men 
like him in the world to-day. 

He packed a bag with a few necessaries, 
and fought his way back to the beach. The 
natives were not over-willing to fare back 
to the place they came from, but by dint of 
mild persuasions at first, and dire threats 
when persuasions failed, Challoner contrived 
to force them to take their places in the 
boat, which he thought to manage himself. 
He was a consummate sailor, as was necessary 


case, 


in a man who spent much of his life afloat ; 
but even he felt somewhat daunted by the 
monstrous immensity of the storm-lashed 
sca. 

It was a terrible journey. For 
quarters of the time the long whale-boat was 
half under water, and Challoner, at the helm, 
was compelled to bail resolutely, dear life 
Once clear of the bay, sail 


three- 


depending on it. 
was set, and with her lee gunwale under water 
the boat fetched away on the first of the many 
tacks that lay before her; the force of the 
wind was so terrific that it seemed a score of 
times as though the canvas must be split 
to ribbons, and the planking stove in, 
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It was close on seven hours later that they 
landed. Challoner was exhausted ; he could 
barely stand, for the constant drenchings he 
had received had cramped his every muscle ; 
but he made shift to stumble out of the boat 
and up towards the long, low house where 
Bully Chapman, the Terror of the Islands, 
made his home at such time as he was not 
at sea. 

The child was ill, so ill that the missionary 
knew that an hour’s hesitation had spelt its 
death. It was diphtheria in a bad form ; 
and the only chance was to perform trache- 
otomy. With the half-distracted mother to 
help him he did the delicate work, and then, 
as the sufferer’s agonies scemed to be in some 
measure relieved, ordered Mrs. Chapman to 
lie down in a neighbouring room while he 
kept watch. 

It was very quict in the sick-room, for the 
first flush of the storm had passed, and the 
muffled thunder of the breakers came more as 
a sedative than an actual sound. Long hours 
of battling and stress, and lack of sleep on 
the previous night —a convert had been taken 
ill and had died-—had sapped away Chal- 
loner’s vitality. Tle rose sottly and bent over 
thechild 
one thing in all 


DorothyChapman,and perhaps the 
the world that Bully Chap- 
than his own large selfish 
breathed evenly, her tem- 
Chatloner 
to watch throughout 


man loved better 
self. The 

perature wa reduced reseated 
himself, and resolved 
the night 
the room was 


He wakened with a start, to see the moon- 


The chair was very comfortable, 
warm, and—and 
light beating into the room, to hear a choking, 
trangled cry, to fecl the floor shake to the 
rush of a panic-stricken woman, 
God ! 
sobbed Mrs. Chapman. She lifted her child's 
but the fight for breath 


Doctor, she's dving—dying ! 
head from the pillow, 
was dreadtul 
feather or something ! Quick, 
woman ! Phere’s not a moment to be lost.’ 
She fled away as he took the girl in his 
from the tetani 
form that unl he 
wings it must be too late. He 


then to have heard of as 


rigidity 
fled as on 
remembered 
to this ; 


imilar case 


ind-—he did what was given to him to do. 
It was a deadly risk, and he had one moment 


thought Ile knew that he was 
necessary to the work down there : he knew 
that this was but the child of the 


had most cause in Ite to hate: and then 


for clear 


he placed his lips to the tube and sucked 
the venom clear. 

In the doorway, her approach unnoticed 
in the stress of that tense moment, Mrs, 
halted, empty-handed. And 
standing there, she saw the great heroism 


Chapman 


accomplished ; she knew that this man had 
risked his own life that her child might live, 
“She will sleep now,” said Challoner, 
turning to the faint rustle of skirts, “] 
think she will recover; I hope she will 
recover, Give me some water, please.” 
woman, incoherent, almost 
beside herself, fell at his knees and grasped 
sobbing out 


weeping 


them hysterically, mingled 
thanks and selt-reproaches, 
it 


is nothing, nothing,” said th 
missionary. And he refused to listen to her 
expressions of gratitude. 

Three days later, Dorothy Chapman being 
the high road t 
betook himself 
the mission station, betore a fai 


danger and on 
Challoner 


out oft 
recovery, Dr. 
back to 
wind, and 
But Compton had an 
expressed it 


counted the episode finished 


he 


opinion, and 


‘You were a fool, Challoner,” he sai 
“to risk your life like that. And Chapmat 
will not Show the slightest token of gratitud 
You may rest assured of that fact—you hay 
wasted your trouble.” 
‘No; the child's life was saved,” said th 
sottly “And a child's 
can never be wasted. And now we can pro 
Compton, | 


medical man 
ceed with our original scheme. 
think it is urgently necessary for me to § 
to Vella Tagula, and do something for t! 
unfortunate natives there.” 

It had long been a cherished project wt 
Dr. Challoner. The island in question stooe 
for all that was black and darksome 10 ' 
history of the Pacific ; the inhabitants wa 
notoriously savage and inhospitable ; it wes 
known that they were still cannibals, de 
worshippers, and a dozen other things t ; 
And it seemee 


may not be mentioned here. 
to the missionary that his work deman 


that he should go to this black blot ona! 
as his Mastet 


evil 


earth, and there do such work 


put into his hands to do. 
zealous, Challoner, t 
“Far better 


There is 


are too 
zealous,” Compton. 
stay here and work with me. 
to be done here.” 
‘But | must have a vineyard of m) 
‘No, it is no & rthly u 


said 


own, 
said Challoner. 
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to try and dissuade me—I must go.” And 
next day he went into the darkness of the 
Unknown. 


“an )SE he thought it a sort of game of 
heaping coals of fire on my head,” said 
Bully Chapman, pacing the deck of his 
schooner, as she drew in towards the lovely 
shore. ‘ Well, he’s made a mistake ; I don’t 
stand for any of that sort of work. I’m 
dead against these missionaries—and I stay 
dead against *em.”’ 

His mate, Paul Ford, expressed a profane 
opinion of the devoted men who toiled 
and died to spread the light of a greater 


Love than ever grew in the heart of 
man amongst the benighted heathen. 


“Checks us wherever we goes,” he said, 
expectorating over the side. ‘“ Puts the 


niggers on their guard against us, an’ ’stead 


o simple faith an’ lovin’ trust, we get 
stones an’ arrows at times.” 
Suddenly Captain Chapman began to 


laugh, ex- 
posing white, 
firm teeth. 
“Seem to 
tickled,”’ 
said his mate 
ith some 
resentment. 
What's the 
joke ?”’ 
“I'm think- 
ing that we 
le serve a 
mighty lot of 
imple faith 
loving 


nigh 
” 


put the fear and—and— 
f death into 

te hearts of 
abouts, 


concert 


black 


wer 


brethren here- 
laughed in 
item in their justory 
ye would not, perhaps, bear the light 
ot day, 


oul 
haven't 


They 


some 


Well, if that missionary’s thinking he’s 
sot me on his side he’s made the biggest 
lustake of his life,” said Chapman, return- 


ng to the old subje ct. “TT got home, my 
wife ; 
I “met me with a long-winded yarn about 
\ D ine 

being ill, and about a missionary —that 
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“Challoner re-seated himself, and resolved to watch throughout the 
night. The chair was very comfortable, the room was warm, 


Challoner chap—coming through the teeth 
of a living hurricane to attend her. Said 
something about diphtheria, too, and suck- 
ing venom out of the kid’s throat. I told 
her she was hysterical, and had better lie 
down for a while. Women sometimes ex- 
aggerate a bit.” 

“They told me something about it, too,’ 
said Ford. “ Right enough, the sky-pilot 
came through that big blow at the beginning 
of last month in a whale-boat.” 

“Cowering at the bottom, I expect, and 
weeping at every drop of spray. I know 
‘em—white-livered cnough they are.” 

Ford ceased the discussion, which did not 
interest him much, but Chapman wrinkled 
his brows together thoughtfully. 

“It would have been mighty hard to have 
lost Dot,” he said. ‘ She’s a cunning little 
kid ; but I don’t expect he did much. And 
it’s not my plan to go hand in hand with the 
means cutting my own 
No, it was his job to attend the 
and suffering, just as it’s my job to 
make money 
the best way 
Ican. Well, 
it’s over and 
done with, 
and the 
sooner we 
forget all 
about it the 
better.” 

But he was 
conscious of 
a peculiar 
unrest. It 
seemed to 
him as if he 
were stand- 
ing on the 
cdge of great 
events; he 
not 
have been surprised if a sudden hurricane 


missionaries ; it 
throat. 
sick 


would 


had swept up out of the clear sky, or if a 
towards the 


Flower of 


had roared madly 
the 


tidal wave 


lovely shore towards which 
IIome was smoothly drifting. 
rubbing 
barometer’s high, there 


Blessed uf | know what's 


his 


Loo ; 


Funny,” said, eves. 
the 
can't bea storm on. 
wrong.” 

Ile looked to sea, he looked towards the 


shore, and saw nothing to give him satis- 
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faction. He thought of his project, and — there's a native waving some sort of a clot 


somehow, for no accountable reason, it abovehishead. There it’sdropped. Wel, | 
seemed not half so promising as it had it don’t concern me.” ; 
seemed at its inception. He had planned bord studied the object closely throye 
to make a descent upon this island, toattract his own glasses, and expressed the opini 
the natives by fair promises aboard his _ that it was a signal that might affect them ] 
schooner until he had a full cargo, and then “ Probably the blacks have got wind of our | 1 
drive them below by force of intention,” he said s 
arms, imprison them under “ That mav be 
hatches, and sail away to ? warn us of i 
another island where there was Hadn't we better 
a promising market for such pie / send a boat?” n 
labour. Chapman “No; there's 
called it recruit- no need. n 
ing ; the mission way, it might | 
aries, amongst a trick to decoy u 
whom was Chal- us ashore. Let \ 
loner, called it her go as_ she’s 
and rightly going.” He reso- 
slave-hunting lutely faced t 

fhe native vil- other way, but Mt 
lage that Chap- another minute SI 
man had in mind eyes were agal 
to deplete of its fixed on that pat 
male population of white. 1 C 
was some fifteen uneasiness that ! 
miles up the coast, had noticed for an st 
beyond the projecting point hour back gr 
that could now be seen trom within him unt 
the Flower’s deck. The cur- it was almost un- 
rents ran up alongside the bearable. 
land, and the wind was fair ; “ Here, I cant ka 
before nightfall there was every stand _ this,” 
prospect of the schooner being said roughly t 
safely harboured. If the ex- ‘‘Heave her t is 
pedition were well planned it and lower a boat; 
meant a considerable profit to I'll go and 7 
its perpetrators, for cach cap- what it means 
tured native was worth so much Tell the ment 
head-money, willingly paid by arm. themselves 1 
unscrupulous planters. “‘It's a signal of some sort,’ was his case of treachery : 

‘Oh, I'm getting squeamish mental decision. ‘So far as I can The Flowe! : 
in my old age,” said Chapman, see, there's a native waving some /fome carried 
dashing his cap to the deck. sort of a cloth above his head.’” crew that was Te “ 
‘It’s thinking of Dot---that’'s puted to be c 
what it 1 Hallo! I wonder what is able of any devilry, reckless ruffians W ‘ 
showing there ’ He thought he saw a would have followed their captam through 4 
flash of white against the dark-green back- fiery torments for the sheer love and lust 7 
ground of the jungle that ran down almost 9 of the thing. i t} 
to the water edge, abreast of where the Phe schooner’s way was checked forth 
schooner wa Hie fetched his binoculars, and as a sounding gave a bottom of I 5 | 
and carefully studied the object ; he looked fathoms, she came to an anchor, whilst . | 
again, wiping the glasses, and then he mut- boat was swung out and manned, Cha] m 
tered something that Ford could not heat man seated himself in tne stern-sheets ane 

“It's a signal of some sort,”’ was his gave the order to pull away. Like a —_ 
mental decision. ‘‘So far as I can see, the beautiful craft sped over the sparking 
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waters. As she grounded on a soft coral 
stretch, Chapman leaped out, and saw what 
it was that had attracted his attention. 

It was a native—no doubting that—-but 
not one of the type he knew lived on the 
island. He had denuded himself of his white 
waist-cloth, and had waved it above his head 
so long as his strength lasted ; but now he 
lay collapsed and fainting on the sand, and 
his eveballs rolled in dumb terror. 

“Well, what’s wrong ? demanded Chap- 
man, without any great show of kindness. 
It was his belief that kindness shown to a 
native was mistaken to a degree. 

The man rolled his eves pitifully, but was 
unable to speak. He pointed to his impro- 
vised flag, he pointed to his throat. 

“ Get water,’ said the captain 
briefly. “ He's pretty near dying of thirst.”’ 

There was water in the boat, and some of 
it was applied to the sufferer’s lips; he 


swallowed greedily, and the drawn agony of 
his face somewhat relaxed. 

‘You men keep your rifles handy,” 
“It might be a trick, after all.’’ 
the native 


Ile was 


said 
Chapman. 
was 


But it was not a trick ; 


still deeply distressed. making 
resh efforts to talk, and when Chapman 
ide a couple of men lift him into the boat, 
the native made vigorotis protests. 

“ Doesn't seem to want to go; maybe he 


knows us,’’ said Chapman, with a grin. 


he native spoke in his own tongue, and 
the trader, to whom the many dialects of the 
island were well known, bent his head. 

“Eh, that ? A white man in 
trouble up in the interior A what? <A 
missionary ? "He stood up, his face 
bore an unholy light. 


what's 
and 


“Now, that's what you call justice,” he 
said roughly. best to 
do 
me down at my trade, and when they've 


got caught in 


rhey've done thei 
it's me they 
appeal 
appeal to for help. Til see them far enough 
} 
velore T help an inch.” 


own net 


His men grunted approval ; they did not 
ove missionaries. The native spoke again 


ina harsh dialect, raspingly, and stretched 


~ a hand for the water-tin. He slaked his 
turst greedily, and the water seemed to 
vigorate him, for he made shift to sit up 


and Speak a little more intelligibly. 
Chapman translated the tale tor the 
leht of the boat's crew. “He says that 


be 


master went up into the interior to con- 
didn't 


ton 


ert the natives there The natives 


‘ 


want to be converted; and after they'd 
made pretence to receive him, they made 
him a prisoner. Serve him right! Eh— 
what's that ? They are going to kill him ? 
You're dreaming, man !”’ 

The native spoke excitedly, adding gesticu- 
lations to his words. For a while Chapman 
listened in silence, and then he turned to his 
men, 
“This fellow says that there’s a big feast 
on to-morrow, and that this missionary chap 
is to be sacrificed to their god. He says he 
heard some of the nigs discussing it; and 
because he wasn’t allowed to go anywhere 
near his master he bolted down here, hoping 
to find a chance of getting help. Pretty wild 
hope, considering we're the only schooner in 
these waters. And so the missionary has to 
go out, because we're not going to do a 
single thing to help him.” 

He bade his men take the native to the 
boat, and they obeyed, despite the sufferer’s 
protests. The crew embarked, and gave 
way, the boat skimmed back to the parent 
schooner, and Chapman thought of the tale 
he would have to tell amongst some of his 
choice companions of how the missionary 
had been hoist with his own petard. 

But as the boat swung alongside the 
Flowery of Tlome he forgot his original inten- 
tion, and became thoughtful again. Once 
more the nameless sense of calamity obsessed 
him ; it seemed to him as though some voice 
were crying to him from the Unknown, 
bidding him pause. 

He dashed the thought from him with 
anger; he had made his plans, and they 
should not be set at naught in this fashion. 
He climbed up the schooner’s side and gave 
orders for the anchor to be weighed, and the 
strange drawing sensation filled his soul. 

“Think we're going to risk everything this 
way?” he demanded of his mate. “I like 
the idea! Go up to that village close on 
twenty miles away, and pull a missionary 
out of a mess by the slack of his pants! 
We'd cut our own throats if we did. There 


wouldn't be a native tor a hundred miles 


around would trust us as far as he could 
throw us; and so—no more recruiting for 


this little ship, Ford, my boy.” 
won't kill him—they're his black 
and all that sort of thing,” 


They 


brethren, said 


Ford gloomily 
Now, it may be that the black messenger 
Aftcre 


had exaggerated the facts of the case. 
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Challoner always said he had 
Perhaps 


wards, Ir. 
when the story was told to him 
the natives inland had no intention of mu 
dering the missionary; it is to be hoped 
they had not ; but they had certainly made 
him prisoner, and the morrow was certainly 
a feast that was to be celebrated with human 
Sacrinces, 

And Buliy Chapman knew this: that 
whatever the natives intended to-day, they 
would be wild with anger against any who 
bore a white skin by the next day, when 
his own act of treachery was completed. 
If the manhood of this coast village were 
kidnapped and practically enslaved, the 
story would spread with the swiftness of a 
lightning flash, and excessive rancour would 
be bred up in every savage heart on the 
island. It would not be an enviable posi- 
tion to occupy —that of prisoner in’ then 
hands. 

“Serve him he aid 
“ He's one of the men I’ve no cause to love. 
ll bet hes done me all the harm he could 
do, and I'm 


again, 


etting a bit of my own back 
it might 
warn some other interfering swabs off the 
field 

Ie paced the deck, and he noticed that 
the wind was dropping almost to a flat calm. 


now I hoy they do butcher him 


I was a tool to go and inquire,’ he said 
* We've lost the best part of an 
hour’s good breeze, and it'll) just be my luck 
to be becalmed here all night, and then to- 


moodily. 


morrow they ll be too busy feasting, and 
and 
Something vithin wa urging him to 


answer that piteous call from the interior, 
He refused to listen to it, but there it was, 


Clamorous, insistent, not to be denied. 


‘Oh, it's rot!” he said. “ queer my 
own pitch, and-—a missionary.’ But argue 
he never so wiscl the demand wa till as 


trong as evel nay, it was growing stronger, 
The wind di away completely, the sails 
flapped against the mast ; the schooner came 
to a tundst It ecmed a though the 
very currents had ceased to run-——as if the 


whole world VOTE tanding till to await 


his deci 

can’t stand thi he said No, I'm 
blamed if I can Hands, lav att! they 
trooped alt t big crew, for the J°/ower was 
engaged in dangerou work Chapmiar 


fought with words, and found them difficult 


impulse he must climb down before all thege 
men, and undo all that he had done in the 
past But the voice was whispering in his 
car, and it must be obeyed. 

‘Arm yourselves, men,” he said shortly 
‘““We land in two minutes, and we might 
have to fight. Bring two days’ grub wit 
you. 

The men stared at one another in bewilder- 
ment. 
that native had said. 


This could only be a result of what 


But Bully Chapmar 
roared at them, and they trooped away t 
fill haversacks and bandoliers, to discuss this 
amazing happening amongst themselves 

‘You ain't reelly goin’?” said For 
Not ree lly 

“Yes, I'm going,” said Chapman roughly 
* Don't you forget it. I'm all sorts of a fool, 
I know, but there’s something drawing m 
there. I've just got to go, Ford.” 

The mate threw up his hands bewildered 
he had never heard his commander speak 


in this strain before. And _ before his be- 
wilderment had passed Chapman had sprung 
into his boat, had shouted a few final orders 
and was on his way to the shore. 

“Til be the laughing-stock of the 
for thi he said as he went. And twel 
well-armed men of the Flower of Hon 
appeared into the tangled undergrowtl 
Only the native who bore the message kn 


the wav; he accompanied them gladly 


he said that he Ip was speeding to the maste 


he loved. 
Ill 


HE chief of the village had threatened the 
missionary vilely, but the man of Go 
showed no fear. He knew that he 
entered the fight from good motives, desir 
only of serving the natives well ; and it was 
not his fault that his ministrations had | 
looked on by the superstitious blacks 
witchcraft and the work of devils. He 
tended a sick man, and unfortunately % 
sick man had died; his death—he was 
son of the chief—was laid at the missionaly> 
door 
And these blacks were the most treacht 
ous of any in all the islands; they wel 
steeped in gross ignorance and 


ne 


Po them a white man was someth! 


4 the 
execrated, for what httle they knew 0! 
was merely by way of rumour from Ben 
captured in the many 


jangerou 


raged in that dans 


inter 
of other island 


tribal wars that 
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locality. 


to serve the white man’s will; and they be- 


lieved that this white 
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They had heard sinister tales of 
recruiting, of men snatched from their homes 


man was but such 


another, luring them to a false peace, in 
order that they in their turn might vanish 


from their homes. 
So it had gone forth 
that much suffering 
awaited the unfortunate 
man. Not that the 
natives were to be 
blamed; the reckless, 
blasphemous traders 
were the sole cause of 
it all. Wonder at the 
thought of a  white- 
skinned man who was 
looked on at first asa 
sod, had changed to 
fear and loathing, and 
the innocent must pay 
the price of the guilty. 

It was growing near 
to the dawn, and al- 
ready the tomtoms were 
thundering in the vil- 
lage ; already the shouts 
ind yells of a populace 
working themselves up 
to frenzy, sounded 
around the small hut in 
vhich Dr. Challoner lay, 
bound, a prisoner, 
awaiting a fearful death. 
He felt no anger to- 
wards the natives: in 
his heart he pitied them 
lor their savagery, he 
pitied them for 
blindness in that 


would destroy him who 


their 
they 


had come to them solely 
toaid. But the decree 
had gone forth—at the 
dawn he must die, and 
prayed resolutely for 
Strength and courage to 
abide the issue without 


chanting bleod-curdling fashion, who 
snatched him roughly from the place where 
he lay, and bore him to the open. They 
carried him along swiftly until they halted 
in an open place, surrounded by hundreds 
and hundreds of natives, men, women, and 


“It was Bully Chapman who caught the upflung wrist "—y. 690. 


showing tear, For 


+ 
thers, he knew, would come after him ; he 


vas 
‘a5 Dut a sower, and he must 


thing 
ime and the harvest w 
There came 
out, and the docr of 
| 


make all 


‘ready for that day when the reapers 
as stored. 


a clamorous burst from with- 


his prison opened. 


‘tered many black men, weirdly painted, 


children, who had come forth to witness such 
a spectacle as had never greeted their cycs 
before. 

Dr. Challoner turned his eyes to the clear 
blue sky that smiled serenely upon him. 
The world was very fair to look upon at 
that mvstic hour, but it was only an ante- 


room to a fairer world by far. There would 
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be wet eyes when the story of his death 
was known; he had worked to the full of 
his power, and—better men than he had 
died for the Master’s sake, he said. 

The time was very near. Already the chief 
of the village, the man who had appointed 
himself executioner, had bared the dreadful 
knife with which the sacrifice was to be con- 
ummated, and the monotonous chanting of 
the watchers was rising to a frenzied howl. 
he chief had worked himself up to his task 
by copious draughts of a crude intoxicant 
made on the island, and by trade gin, which 
Challoner's enemics had distributed at large. 
Now, foaming at the mouth, he strode to- 
wards his victim, and lifted the knife high 
ibove his head 

As Challoner drew a deep breath and com- 
mitted his soul to God, he heard a loud shout 

a shout in the English tongue. The knite 
glittered in the first rays of the risen sun 
and then it fell to the ground. The chief 
uttered a yell and sprang away, holding his 
wrist, and the report of a rifle-shot sounded 
from the near distance. It seemed to the 
natives as if this were a manifestation from 


Heaven. 


bound, and before they could decide which 


They sprang to their feet at a 
way to tlee armed white men were amongst 
them, rudely thrusting them aside, trampling 
them underfoot, smiting them down with the 
butts of their rifles ; 
that his force would be outnumbered immeas- 
urably, had given the order not to fire. But 


for Chapman, knowing 


it was his own shot that had smashed the 
chief's wrist, a shot fired almost at hazard, 
as he emerged into open ground, and saw, 
from a little eminence, the group before him. 
He had seen the hght glint on the uplifted 
blade ; he 


missionary, the head that had not 


iad seen the fearless face of the 
bowed 
before the impending stroke; and he 
realised that it was not a question of mission- 
ary and trader, but white man against black 
And so he had fired; and betore the 
sternation had died away, the men of the 
Flower of ITome 

possession of the 

But the chiet, 


was human after all, 


con- 


were In the square, and in 
situation 
ecing that the intervention 


gave vent to a vell ot 


QUIVER 


rage, and snatching up a club in his let 
hand, he rushed upon Challoner, where hy 
It was Bully Chapr 
who caught the upflung wrist ; it was Bully 
Chapman 


stood still bound. 


who hurled the would-be mur. 
derer aside as if he were a child. 

‘Surround this man,” he said, indicating 
the missionary, ‘‘ and if anyone lays a finge: 
on him, fire.” 

But the savages had no wish to court dis. 
aster They ran for cover, and, beyond 
shooting a few harmless arrows, did nothing 
When the immediat 


over, Chapman sought spe¢ 


worthy of narration. 
danger was 
with the man whose life he had saved. 
“Seems we arrived just in time,” he s 
and in spite of the roughness of his voice the 
was a strange light in his eyes. “Do y 


know that 1 was brought here—a v 


called me 


lower of 


me, Captain Chapman, of 
ITome. knew there was 
missionary in trouble, so I had to com 
What might your name be, Mister?” 

‘* My name ts Challoner,” said the mission- 
ary, and it seemed to him as 1f an Invisi 
hand had wiped away the harsh lines fror 
the trader's face with a single movement 

*Challoner—-Challoner! My 
that it was a man of that name who 
daughter's life. Are you tl 


wile & 


saved my 
man ?”’ 

‘It was my good fortune, sir, to attend 
the daughter of a Mrs. Chapman who wes 
seriously 

Phen I don’t understand what 

Dr. Challoner. Why was I brought 
here to save the man who saved my chud 
Can it be true that 
all 


mcans, 
there’s a God, aite! 


\ God The God yes! He lives. 1! 
known it before, I must hav 


Captain Chapman, It was 


| had 
known it to-day 
my God who called you here, and so 

\ glad light overspread the mussionary> 
viven to him in that momen 


face, tor it was 
ana 


to know that lis prayers were answered, 

that in this man beside him, rmerly 
enemy, he was to find a worthy ally, “ 
would fight side by side with kim for t 


glory of the Kingdom of God. 
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The Art of Right Living @ 


By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. ys 


“We ought to be happy, and we can be happy, not in the dim, uncertain future, 


but here and now. But we must first of all learn the art of living. 


” 
in a thousand knows how to live. . . . 


SINCE the beginning of time men and 

women have regarded happiness as 
their individual right. We are told that 
“man is born to sorrow,” but we don’t 
apply the remark to ourselves. This world 
may be a vale of tears for mankind in 
general, but we all expect personal happ:- 
ness and feel aggrieved if Providence for 
the time being has set us in unhappy cir- 
umstances, in uncongenial environment. 
We have an instinet for joy inbred in us— n 
insatiable longing for happiness which 1s 
supposed to come to us in the hereafter if 
we live according to certain rules of conduct 
in this lite. That desire for happiness im- 
planted in the human soul is in itself a 
promise of fulfilment. We ought to be 
happy, and we can be happy, not in the 
dim, uncertain future, but here and now. 
But we must first of all learn the art of 
living. Not one person in a_ thousand 
xhows how to live, or has the faintest con- 
ception of how to get one fraction of the 
joy, Interest and intense happiness that 
this life can give. 

Some long for happiness and rush hither 
and thither after clusive pleasure, leaving 
the real thing at their own fireside. Others 
ae so engrossed in| money-making and 
Worldly success that they are old and 
meapable of emotion before they realise 
they are unsatisfied. Then their brief span 
‘He Is nearly over, Some merely exist 
ome Never taste lite at all. The majority 
vaguely clissatisfied. restless. unhappy, 
something which they do not 
know how to get. 

B right living we can get from. lite 
no we wish, Success, love, appre- 
come trom living in harmony with 


Not one person 


ourselves and the great unchangeable 
laws of the universe. Unhappiness is the 
result of poverty of character, of ignorant 
living. Each one of us might win from 
life ineffable delight if we realised a few 
simple truths and applied them to every- 
day living. It takes some people twenty 
years to “find themselves,” to learn the 
art of living. Others never learn at all. 


Complex Human Nature 

We all have, deep down in our natures, 
the capacity for great things. We may 
never know it. We may faintly realise it 
in moments of inspiration. <A love affair 
has made a hero of a commonplace man, 
A child may change the whole character of 
a selfish woman. A great cause makes 
fine men and women out of apparently 
poor material. That is because the good 
which is latent im everyone has_ been 
stimulated into activity. The human soul 
is wonderful, beautiful. The human life 
is too often feeble, stunted and dwarfed 
because the soul’s strength and beauty 
remain dormant through life. Everybody 
has remarkable possibilities. Everyone 
has a dual personality, good and bad. 
Some can be a dozen different individuals 
depending upon external conditions and 
the development or otherwise of various 
traits and characteristics. There is no 
such thing as a good ora bad man. Every 
man is both good and bad. Every woman 
has in her the power to be saint or devil. 
Right living means the development of 
our highest selves. Useful living is the 
cultivation of the qualities of love, kind- 
ness, and good cheer which are latent in 
the worst of us. 
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The Happy Life 

Happy living is a combination of these, 
with the realisation of the beauty and joy 
or e 
How can we achieve them 2? How can 
we change our present sense of unhappi- 
ness and futility for a living consciousness 
of the good and the beautiful ? 

First we must realise that health and 
happiness are the normal conditions of 
existence. If we do not possess them we 
are ill, we out of harmony with the 
laws that govern the universe. It may be 
that we have become selfish, self-centred, 
suspicious of our fellow-beings. Such 
diseased qualities of mind must be eradi- 
cated by anyone who honestly desires to 
learn the art of right living. Unselfishness, 
is one secret of happiness and power. It 
develops as the result of a conscious or 
subconscious realisation of the 
of fife, of our mutual interdependence 
and need of mutual help. The old teach- 
ing that we should be kind, unselfish, 
‘good”’ merely for the sake of a reward 
in the hereafter is giving way before a 
higher ideal of life. 
ight is right, to follow right 
were wisdom, in the scorn of cons quent e.” 

We ought to be “ g that is, true 
to ourselves and our ideals— because it is 
the only sensible thing to be. Even from 
the selfish standpomt, it pays to be 
“good.” Every evil do hurts ou 
selves most. Every evil emotion debases 
us spiritually, physically. There are heaps 
of practical instances of this truth m every- 
day life. Violent anger is often followed 
by gout or “liver.” Worry 
Fear may paralyse vitality. 
makes for the elimination of 


oneness 


Because 


good 


we 


brings on 


hie ada 


Right living 
unworthy emotion. By cultivating kind- 
ness and goodwill instead of anger 


against others we actually gain physical 


and mental power. 


The Power of Good 


If we deliberately determine to bring 
out the best in ourselves and im others, 
it is a step in the right direction. Every 
time we do a good turn to another we 
unconsciously do ten times the good to 
ourselves. Every kind thought brings its 
own reward 


One of the first lessons in the art of living 


is to appreciate and hold contimually to 


(x 


the thought of the power of good in life. 
So many people waste valuable time 
deploring the evil in the world instead of 
trying to make themselves worthy of th; 
world as it is. Seek for the good in every- 
one you meet, and you will find life gain 
enormously. Beautiful, unselfish natures 
attract the good in others, while it is onl 
those who are wrapped in thoughts of 
self who find humanity dull and uninter- 
esting. Like attracts like. Evil, unkind 
thoughts are forces which do more harn 
in the universe than we can possibly know, 
There every human being. 
Set yourself to bring it out and you will 
begin to find happiness yourself. Th 
full, rich life, the life of power and influen 

is fundamentally unselfish. The selfish 
character does not deserve and certainly 
will not win happiness that is worth having 
Life is only worth living if we live un- 
selfishly, if we can feel kindness and 
sympathy for every soul we meet. Th 
dirtiest tramp is interesting if we know 
how to talk to him. The habitual crimina 
has something in him that is divin 


Human nature is fascinating in all its 
phas Ss. 


Is good 


Slaves to Convention 


The second rule of right living 1s t 
demand a high standard from oneself and 


care nothing at all for unjust criticism 01 
conventional approval. A realisation 0! 
the art of living makes for freedom ol 
thought, taste and action. 

Many people spoil their lives by bondag 
to conventional standards. They liv 
in fear of what their acquaintances Wl! 
think, how the world will judge their 
tastes and their actions. The only thing 


we ought to fear is our own mnturtier 
of right and wrong—our ** conscienct 

claves to 
Even in small matters we are slaves | 


We are afraid to differ irom 
friends of tm 


convention, 
others, atraid to 

ri’ t 
“wrong people, afraid to be original, ! 


» what 
like what we honestly like and hate wha 
‘the correct thing 


make 


repels us, even If itis 
for the time being. Like sheep, we 1oH0"" 
the track of the crowd. — People’s tast€ 


ely 
in furniture, m dress, 


in art is very ral 
Only the few dare to! 


their own at all. es 
honest and are gem rally called sg 
for their sincerity. The majority 
mechanically by rule and rote, get into ¢ 


groove and stay there. 
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THE ART OF 


Health of Mind and Spirit 

Aithough the best work is sometimes 
done by those who, like Robert Louis 
Stevenson, are handicapped by poor 
physical health, there is no doubt that 
the perfectly healthy individual can more 
easily attain the art of living. The healthy 
man is more likely to be an optimist. 
The pessimistic weaklings of the world 
might be metamorphosed by improved 
mental and physical health. The first 
thing is the cultivation of a healthy mind. 
The healthy mind makes the healthy 
body, because mind and body are one 
entity and inseparable. Unhappiness— 
persistent, causeless, chronic unhappiness 
—is evidence of a diseased state of mind, 
a pernicious mental attitude. Before we 
can live happily we must change that 
mental attitude. We may deceive our- 
selves by imagining that prosperity, fame, 
success Would bring us contentment. But 
they would not. Many of the really happy 
people live in the midst of * limitations,” 
under what we might even call sordid 
conditions. Happiness is within us. We 
make our own heaven and our own hell 
independent altogether of material advan- 
tages or disadvantages. We need never 
pity any human being for being poor in 
worldly goods, for bemg ill in health, for 
being what we call uneducated. The 
most cultured, intellectual person is often 
a poor man indeed, spiritually speaking. 
The millionaire may lack that inner peace 
ot mind and spirit which is true happiness. 
The charwoman may have it. Anyone 
ius can have it if we are willing to strive 
lorit. The art of living ensures the gaining 
ofa healthy will, a mind at peace. If 
your life is poisoned by what you call an 
unhappy temperament, and what is really 
diseased will, you must determine to cure 
yourself. You can win happiness if you 
ike. You can win success in whatever 
sphere of life you may be placed if you 
will to do so. It means, perhaps, the 
education of your will from the beginning. 
It means constant, persistent self-sugges- 
tion, 

Perhaps you do not realise at all the 
power of self-suggestion. The meaning of 


ie term is that if you suggest to yourself 


Uit 


RIGHT LIVING 


often enough any one thought, that 
thought, good or evil, becomes a part of 
you. Thoughts and actions both tend to 
become automatic. Do a thing once and 
it is easier next time. Do it a hundred 
times and you do it without conscious 
effort. It has become a habit, good or bad. 


Fresh Beginnings 

At any age, at any time, we can form 
new habits. Every day is a new beginning. 
Any day we can begin to learn the art of 
right living. What does it entail ? 

The cultivation of charity, unselfishness 
and kindness towards everyone we meet 
as we pass through life. 

The determination to live keenly, en- 
thusiastically, to do our work to the very 
best of our ability. 

The formation of new habits of cheerful- 
ness and goodwill in place of the old 
habits of uncharitable criticism of other 
people. 

A determination to see the good in life, 
to realise the beauty and wonder of Nature, 
to cultivate appreciation until one becomes 
good company, not only to others, but to 
oneself. It is the man who does not 
understand life who is bored by lack of 
society, lonely in the great silences, 

The cultivation of kindness, The will 
to do small kindnesses is one of the 
greatest virtues because it is one of the 
most unselfish. We are all far too apt to 
forget the value of the little things of life, 
the little courtesies and kindnesses, the 
small charities. We look into the future 
and long for the opportunity to do great 
things and are deaf to the cry of distress in 
our own backyards. We fix our eyes on 
the far horizon and so miss innumerable 
chances of doing the little things for others 
which accumulate through the years and 
vield a harvest of joy. For the art ot 
right living is to do the small things well, 
the little kindnesses and charities, the 
small acts of unselfishness and love. We 
win happiness only by forgetting ourselves 
and by thinking of the good of others. 
And if we do not live for others, the best 
part of us is dead and life is not worth 
living at all. It is only the unselfish 
people who understand the art of living. 
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(BESIDE TAE S 


Hymn for the Daily Round 


] ORD, when my heart is fired with zeal 
lo serve Thee more, and others bl 
But COMMON dulte s make af heal, 


Let mie do these with earnestn 


For every part of life is Thine 


Not mer Sabbath and the tin 
Of prayer and special work divine. 
Lhou gtvest toil a touch sublime ! 
Were this not ji could I bear 
lpart from Thy true servi heve 
{ii doi tld ha j ise to TI ? 
Dear Jesus, Thy same pierced hand 
Hath used rker’s common tool 
Years more than those f veat and grand 
1) hich Thou gav'st Thy lden vul 
Hleve, encoura nt 
lhat a fe lo me 
Tn a l work lrength tha hent 
Doth | Lh burpose to fulfil 


That I may ha tne vrveater 


Chri 


N° cloud can overshadow a true 
tian but his taith will discern a rainbow 


in 


it 131 Ilo 


died 


STILL WATERS Toe 


The Power of the Word 


A GERMAN missionary from the provinc 
ot Shansi, China, tells of a man wl 
came to the 
ment He 
never seen 
ot the Sy l. 


mission station to buy a Testa- 
lived a long way off, and had 
a foreigner or heard a_ preacher 
A copy of Matthew's Gospe 
had come into his hands, and he wanted t 
know more of the doctrine. When 

arrived at the station the : isslOnary was not 


at home Fhe man waited, and in the mean 
ime read the New Sea thro ug 
nearly three times. When the missionary 


returned the visitor was ready for bapti 


The Mystery of Tact 


ANY frankly admit that they are not 
very tactful who would not be 

admit that they are very selisn 


ready to insh 
But it has been said with searching truthtur 
ness that ‘* Want of tact is at bottom selfish- 
ness, for self thinks and acts only for rtsel 


No one whos supreme purpose and interest 
to live for others can long be tactless 
sness is simply the failure to th unk 
to enable us 
a con ysiderate 
way, a sympathetic way And the — 
who won't take the time and trouble “se 
iry to this thoughtfulness is selfish, ane 
tiactle Ihe next time we 

that we have been lacking in tact, let us ask 


ol selfis! l 
particular piece 


in lite 
hor tactle 
sufficiently 
touch them in a hely 


about 
ful way 


caused the 
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Yet, on thing now I ask is thi 
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ness virtuous household, though exceeding poor.” 
WorpsSWORTH. 
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THE QUIVER 


Our Example 
ESUS Himself with the com- 
mand transfigured 
into a gra He illustrates His decalogue 
in the washing of feet, and compels His 
disciples to tollow Hisexample. ‘If I, then, 
your Lord and Master, have washed your 
feet, ve ought also to wash one another's 
feet.” It is a Person, not a dogma, which 
invites my faith; a Person, not a code, 
which asks for obedience, Jesus stands in 
the way of every selfishness; He leads in 
the path of every sacrifice ; He is crucified 
in every act of sin; He ts glorified in every 
act of holiness.—Dr. JoHN Watson 


clothes 


nt and each 1s 


In the Commonplace 

HATEVER be the conditions which 

surround you in your work, do it with 

high thought and noble purpose. Do not 
whine and complain because of your un- 
happy lot; but accept it, humble and 
obscure as it may be, knowing that it ts 
possible to clean out a gutter with the selt- 
respecting dignity of manhood, or to blacken 
a shoe with the enthusiasm of religion. 
HuGu O. PENTECOsT. 


Life’s Look Out 


HI-EN men travel in stage-coaches in 
grand mountain countries, some ride 
in the inside with the curtains fastened down 
Chey see nothing of the beauty of the scenes 
through which they pass. Others ride out 
side, and see every grand thing by the way. 
Phis illustrates the way different persons go 
through God’ Many pass through 
shut up inside a dark, dismal coach, with all 
the curtains drawn tight, themselves shut in, 
and all ot God's joy and beauty shut out 
others rick and catch a ghmpse ot 
every fair and lovely thing by the way. 
Phey breathe the fresh air, hear the joyous 
birds, see the fields, brooks, 


world. 


outside 


son ( 
rivel mountains, and skies, and quatt de- 
light everywhere.—Rev. J. R. Mitter, D.D 


The Art of Throwing Things Away 


|’ one wishes a tasteful, orderly house, it 
is quite as important to know what = to 
throw awa as to know what to put in 


Articles piled on a mantelpiece merely to fill 
it up, or articles collected as souvenirs of 
travel, which have no particular beauty in 
themselves and do not harmonise with each 
other, i make the most expensively 
furnished rooms look tawdry. Such things 


accumulate rapidly about the one who has 
not learned to throw away what she—for it 
is usually a woman who cherishes her old 
belongings in this way—does not really want 
The satest rule is rigidly to reject what does 
not fit into our needs, lest we be buried alive 
under a mass of rubbish. 

The same thing is true of the furniture of 
our minds. How many of us know how t 
put away our past mistakes, Our Outgrown 
opinions ? We sit down and brood over a 
failure and invite it to remain with us. We 
mourn Over our losses until they fill our 
minds and we can think of nothing else 
We try to live again a yesterday that is past 
and dead and can never be reconstructed, 
and in so doing we lose the more glorious to- 
morrow that we might have created. “ The 
good old times !’’ What useless sighs havi 
been squandered upon them! Pezhaps the 
old times were as good as has been said— 
perhaps they were not, Of one thing we 
may be very sure, they are never coming 


back “ Forgetting the things which are 
behind,” let us press on. 


Was it this Year? 
MISSIONARY had preached Jesus in 
an Indian village where that hol 
Name had never been heard before. Wher 
he was about half a mile on his way home h 
heard a man calling after him, so he waited 
Coming up with him, the man said, “ Sahi 
this Jesus of whom you have been telling us 
when did He die for us? Was it this veal 


or last And the missionary wrote t 

friend, I was ashamed as I told himt 

it was over nineteen hundred years ago 

Sleep 


+ KE more we lay us down fo resi, 
has! 

The jovs and frets of day ar pas. 
The doubts that worrted and oppressed 


Our hearts ave soothed by sleep at ist 


Oft, through a long and dreary aay, 


Our path with troubles 1 beset ; 
Ind vet with night they fade away, 
For sleep can teach us to forget. 


our gviefs and fears 
hoped m 


of tears, 


Scem lessened ; we 

kor smiles nou take the place 
lid joyfully we yise again. 


4] st long night 
When we have passed our la to 
yolled awa 


cart 
Phu hall we eveet the morning Hs" 
eternal Day 
MARY OYLER. 


clouds have 
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By ALICE J. WHITMORE 


T= littl 


e prairie town was bursting with 
curiosity. 


John Staples had been seen 
riving down the street in his new buggy 
ind dressed in his smartest clothes. He 
as driving furiously, too, a most unusual 
ting with him; but on arriving in town 
¢ had discovered his watch to be slow. 
Presently Jim Young, the hardwareman, 
Slapped his portly sides in satisfaction. 

Ah, to be sure, I know, so I do. It’s 
the gal from the old country he’s went to 
etch.” At that precise moment John was 
shaking hands with the beautiful girl who 
tood on the platform of the little station. 

Beside her was a pile of trunks plainly 
abelled “ 
mg someone, and was visibly relieved at 
John’s appearance. He greeted her warmly, 
aa his eyes glowed as they rested on the 
pnt, girlish figure so erect and graceful. 

| really wondered if he was going to kiss 
me she confided to her sister later. 

While he was making the necessary 
for sending on her trunks 
“essi€ quictly took stock of the man who 
"ad come to mect her. She had never seen 
im before, and she Was curious to know 


hat sort of a man it was her sister had 
Marned. He 


She was evidently expect- 


Was quite as good-looking as 
vxpected from Kitty's desc ription ; her 
could never be persuaded to sit 


for a photes 
* Photograph, so she had said Ile was 


tall and weil built, with a strong, rugged 
face on which the years of patient toil in 
winters hard and long, and in summers 
brief and blazing, had left their mark, 
‘I’m sure I shall like him,’”’ Bessie said 
to herself. ‘‘ He’s steadfast and faithful, 
and the brown eyes are kind. But he's not 
at all the sort of man I thought Kitty 
would marry.’’ Aloud she remarked: 
was just wondering what I should have done 
if you hadn't turned up.” It didn’t come 
easy to call him by name, somehow. John 
had a way of looking at her that she found 
most disconcerting. She was therefore 
very glad to be seated beside him in the 
buggy, and her temporary embarrassment 
was soon forgotten in the delight of novel 
surroundings. There was something so 
delightfully exhilarating in the light prairie 
breeze as it played gently with the little 
tendrils of her waving hair, and kissed the 
rose petals on her delicately moulded 
checks, leaving them a shade deeper than 
before. It polished up her clear blue eyes, 
too, till they shone like stars. At twenty- 
six she was more matured than most girls 
of that age, though she had the heart of a 
child. Naturally a lover of the beautiful, 
her sense of it was quickened by the scene 
spread out before her. Something in_ this 
broad, brown prairie so vast and spac ious, 
with the rosy sunset in front and the great 
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THE QUIVER 


aloud, for she was naturally very 
served ; 
Ah!" She couldn’t see the sudd 
light that leapt to | 
the man’s ev 
She only heard 
new note in hj 
voice as John re- I 
plied: “ You hay it 
felt it too. I'ms 
glad! It's n 
hike that in t 
spring when every- 
thing is growing ; 
wonder why it is ke 
I've often want 
to know.” it 
Pessie cou 
know that this 
an unusually 
speech for the silent | 
man beside 
less did 
guess that she 
the first persor ! 
whom he had 
poken in that way Ww 
A But she was m 
urprised. For si 
had not been 
pressed wit Johns th 
eloquence ; sne ha th 
even found som 
his answers 4 Wwe 
tremely stupid. More and1 an 
she wondered at Kitty's tr 
Kitty, who was fair and Of 
and such a_ little frivole ; wl 
— John talk like that to her? ha 
silence fell upon the ta 
vellers, and they drove 50 st 
distance without a word. M 
deply Bessie experienced tl 
“ At that precise moment John was shaking hands with the hock. A larg hand pressed he to 
beautiful girl who stood on the piatform of the little thing in Jolt 


own and someth 
voicealmost frightened her 


\ 


station” 617. “Ter 


years is a long time, Besst 

expanse above, so wonderfully clear and such He referred to his marriage, of coum a 

an exquisite blue, stirred her to the depths and perhaps he did feel entimental, but . D 
She turned to her companion in rapture ; “Ten | thought it was only six ot seven 
“Oh, how splendid it is!) I’m sure 1 should It was just when I left school Lee 
hike to live here And how it makes you answered in an indifferent voice, and wit 

feel! \s a iW you were meant lor some- drew her hand certainly Canadian br h ‘ 
thing so much Ingger than you can ever in-law had very queer ways! Phe sun hal 

hope to realise.” had obeyed a set now. and she began to feel tl 

sudden impulse in speaking her thoughts methine ceric about thi praif \ 


< 


A PRAIRIE PROXY 


Some lights twinkled in the distance. 
Bessie was to receive another shock. 
“That’s Mrs. Smith’s, who's going to put 
you up to-night.” 
“Why Mrs. Smith’s ? 
vo all the way to-night, is it ? 
Iohn did not look at her. ‘“N 
I thought maybe you'd rather not. And 


It's not too far to 


no, but 
it’s only till to-morrow, you know.” 

“Oh, I'd much rather go right on! I’m 
not at all tired.” 

‘But that’s how we fixed it,” John 
persisted ; ‘‘ I told you in the letter.” 
| never got that letter, then. Oh, do 
let's go on!” 

“ But John hesitated. You see 
it can't be done to-night now, there's no 
parson anywhere near.” 

Bessie gasped. She stared at him blankly. 

Parson! Oh, what are you talking about ? 
There must be some awful mistake.”’ 

No, there’s no mistake.’’ The quict 
onviction in John’s voice reassured her. 
“Then what did you mean about a 

parson ?”’ Bessie asked. 

‘Well, we can’t very well be married 
without one,’ John replied calmly. 

Bessie understood now that John was 
simply having a joke. It was a very stupid 
ne, she felt, and he had not seemed at all 
that sort of person. But now they were at 
their destination. 

Mrs. Smith, a big, comfortable-looking 
woman, awaited their arrival at the door, 
and was entertaining the travellers with 
tue prairie hospitality when, through the 
Open windows, there came the sound of 
wheels, A buggy stopped, and Mrs. Smith 


hastened out. The conversation could be 
stinctly heard inside. “No, she won't 
stand, I’m afraid. She's from the livery. 


My own bronco threw me this afternoon for 


the second time, and I had the two miles 
to walk into the station. It’s my sister- 
in-law after. Her trunks were there; 
out, of course, T was very late, and she was 
where, goodness only knows! ‘They 


she went off with a man called Staples. 
Do vou know where 


Why, yes,” Mrs. Smith interrupted. 
He S right here ” 
Re ssie did not wait to hear more. 


Hastily 
a herself, she rushed out, and greeted 
rother-in-law with an effusion that 
onished him. She bade the bewildered 
Smith 
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Good-bye,” and then she 


turned to John, But the joke she was about 
to make died on her lips, and something in 
the brown eyes as she held out her hand 
sent the crimson swiftly to dye her cheeks. 

“You're not going?” John asked. 

“Of course, must,” Bessie replied. 
Then, acting on a sudden impulse: ‘ I’m so 
sorry for your ’’—she searched for a word 

‘your disappointment,’ she said, and 
was gone. 

Like a man staggering under a heavy blow 
John took his way home. 

What had he done that, after all these 
years of work and waiting, his reward should 
have been snatched from his grasp even in 
the act of receiving it? This girl was the 
realisation of all his dreams. His gay and 
merry sweetheart, the girl of sixteen who 
had bidden him farewell on the wharf at 
Liverpool, those ten long years ago, had 
developed into a sweet, serious woman. 

More than all, she understood. Just a 
word had revealed that. She was his real 
mate. 

He did not reflect that his attitude 
was both unreasonable and ridiculous, that 
he was bemoaning the loss of what was 
never his, that this girl was a stranger whom 
he had never met until this evening, and 
that the real person who was to be all this 
to him was on her way to him, and only 
by some mischance had not already arrived. 
To-morrow he might expect to see her. 
With a dull pain at his heart he dragged 
himself to bed. 

* * * * * 

Bessie’s visit was exceeding all her ex- 
pectations. She revelled in the new experi- 
ences, and when winter came the long 
sleigh drives with her handsome rollicking 
brother-in-law were her great delight. Bessie 
loved the swift gliding motion through the 
clear frosty air, over the crisp sparkling 
snow. ‘The sunshine was glorious, and the 
great white silence of the prairie, broken 
only by the merry jingle of the sleigh bells, 
had a great charm for her. 

It was on one of these occasions that 
Dick, who never lost an opportunity of 
teasing her about her escapade with John 
Staples, told Bessic they would pass the 
house which, Dick said, *‘ he built for you.” 
It was a new brick house, and stood a little 
way out of the regular trail. 

‘Take a good look at it, Bessie,”” Dick 
said, ‘and sce what you've missed.”’ 
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‘What the meaning of that paper in 
the window Bessie inquired, 

Dick stopped the horse, and jumped out 
quickl He knew well enough what a 
paper lke that might mean. He went close 


up and read it: 


I'm very ill,’ it ran. anyone is 


passing In to town, please send the doctor.”’ 


Dick ran into the house, and returned 
Ina few minutes with a grave face. ‘ He's 
ill, Bessie, and he’s there all alone.” 

Bessie was all concern and 
sympathy at once, 

Dick ticd up the horse, and they went 
In together 

pneumonia, I think And I'm 
afraid he criously ill,’’ was ver- 
dict. ‘* You must get the doctor at once.” 

But queried Dick 

here, ot course Bessu 


answered promp 1 can't drive, and I 


don't know the way 


“Oh, you're the stutf!’’ said Dick, and 
shot her an admiring glance. 
Phe man was undoubtedly very 11! 


ran high, and he tossed and turned in 


fevel 


his delirium. Bessie set to work quickly and 


deftly to do what was possible to relieve 
him and to make him comfortable. She 
was surprised and pleased to find how much 
she remembered of her training in nursing 


It stood her in good stead now She moved 


tting things in order, when 
at once her he 


quietly round, s« 


all art stood st.il 


Somcon 
called her by nam It was the sick man, 
of cours¢ 

moaned ; oh, why did you 

ou come back, Be 
The | t down bestde the bed, and 
took the man’s hot hand in hers Bessie’s 
come hye aid Here he is.’ She 
smoothed | hair gently back from his 


forchead ‘Now, drink thi It was som: 


milk she had f frozen and had warmed 
for him that nice She 
poke a would toa tired child. ‘' Now 
79 10 sleet 

But the 1 «chad not cep lie wa 
quieter certain but De felt sure he 
was weaken Shi put hei hand his 
pulse It was very feeble Oh, was he 
going to «i lik th lieve alone with 
her Wa Lier nothing could do 


If the docte 
that 


But she 
Dick had hardly 


vould only core 


reached town yet. The lLorror and lonel; 


of the unusual situation cc 


mmpletely unnery 


her She knelt down beside the be 
* John, she whi red very softly. 
as she called him by name, even in { 


terrible moment, she knew it was something 


other than fear that made her SO passionat 


desire that he might be spared. She k 
now why it was that ever since that driv 
over the prairie with him she had neve 
for a single day been able to Im ( 


of her thoughts. 


The sick Mian Opn ned his cyes, 


Was pericct recognition in them 
Wiss mie, he asked, and his Ni 
felt for her 

Bessie could not refuse. She bent « 
and kissed) him Ile smiled faintly 
closed his eye Phen, with a look of 
lute content, he went quietly to sle« 

Thank God! Bessie said it under 

breath Shi knew that sleep meant 
change for the better It was - 
noon, and the setting sun shone into 
room Bessie sat still, holding the sick 
Mian hand, 

Phe night came on at length, and 
it Dick and the doctor he invalid slept 
quietly on, and when at last he awoke the 
doctor gave every hope of his ultimate 
FCCOVCTY 

* * * * 
lt wa fortnight later. Dick was m 


town, and Kitty was growing anxious at 
his non-appearance 
see Staples,” he 


“He's getting 


Ive been out to 
plained when he returned 


on a treat. and I've promised to drive vou 


out to see him to-morrow, Bessie.” 
Bessie bent low over her sewing. “a 
don't think I shall be able to go asia 
Why not 2 You must.” Dick had fl 
guilelessn of his sex in_ these matters 
and Kitty nad left the room to see to M 
Phe poor chap'll be awfully dis 


appotnted if you don't 

Bessie could not frame a suff rent excust 
ved 
but found that Dick had arranged 


to drive farther on and leave her at > 


when she 


annoyed 
tation. ‘You dont 
Phere’s the old womat 


house he felt 
Dick saw her 

there 
Bessic found John Sta] ies sitting by th 
parlout The old 


Sairey Gamp 


fireplace in the 


woman, an individual of the 


open 


dont 


yman 


A PRAIRIE PROXY 


whom the doctor had sent in to take 


ype, 
ssie’s place, was busv doing chores in the 
hack regions 

John’s face lit up rly Bessie 
entered. 

“How cosy it looks !’ 
tothe open fire. ‘‘ It just makes a Canadian 
winter perfect. It's the one thing I've 


she said, referring 


missed.” 

‘T had it built for her,” John said. 

‘Ah!’ Bessie waited. The question that 
was uppermost in her mind was going to be 
answered now. 

wanted to tell you,’ John went on. 


She didn't come ; she never will now. 1 
went to meet her the next day, but = she 
wasn't there. And when | got my mail in 
the evening there was a_ Ietter. It said 
at she had changed her mind at the last 
moment 


Oh, how cruel! how mean! Ressie's 
rath was stirred 
‘It didn't seem to matter at all,” John 


nswered quietly 


“Womanly pride gave way to compassion, She went over to his side. 


‘“ But——?” Bessie did not know quite 
how to frame the question. 
“You came,” he said simply. 

“ But that wasn't at all the same thing. 

“No, you are quite right,’ he said ; “it 
was something a great deal better. It 
will always be different hesitated— 
‘since that night. I shall always have 
it to remember.”” Then he paused again. 
“It ought to satisfy a man, and of course 
I could never ask you to take her place.”’ 

No, of course not.’’ 


” 


Bessie was uncon- 
scious of the query in her voice. 

But John looked up eagerly. ‘* You don’t 
mean——?”’ he asked. Bessie did not 
speak. Something in her eyes, however, 
gave him courage to proceed. ‘* You don’t 
mean that you wou/d come ?” 

John was still very weak, and Bessie’s 
trained eye noted that the excitement was 
getting too much for him. 

Womanly pride gave way to compassion, 
She went over to his side. “ John, dear, I 
have come,” she said. 


‘John, dear, 


I have come, she said.” 
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Special Married Life Number 


By THE 
EXT month will see our “ Special 
Married Jafe Number.”’ 

It was only two vears ago that I started 

the issue of these Special Numbers ; it 1s 
certainly a further experiment to run two 
of them consecutively. But 
say, the June number will be entirely 
different from this present issue. 
. IT have been planning the “ Special 
Married Life Number” for many months, 
and as I glance at the advance draft 
now in my hands, I cannot but feel that 
it will establish quite a new record with 
THE QUIVER. 


needless to 


“ Pitfalls of Married Life,” by Harold Begbie 

First of all, I have been able to secure 
living article on “ Pitfalls of 
Married Life,” by Mr. Harold Beghbie. The 
author of The Cage,’ Broken Ifarthen- 
ware,’ etc., has, as everyone knows, strong 


a strong, 


views on marriage as Well as religion, and 
he has in this article expressed himself 
clearly and forcibly. 

Stories of Married Life 

‘There are four good stories dealing with 
situations arising in Married Jife. 
“The Bane of the ITarcombes,”’ by Annie 
S. Swan. ‘This is deseribed in the sub-title 
as “ The Story of a Nearly Shipwrecked 
Married Jfe.”’ 

Following this, Mr. J. J. Bell, the 
author of ‘* Wee Macgreegor,”’ 
writes a beautifully pathetic story of an 
elderly couple, under the title, ‘ Towards 
Sunset.” 

“The Supplanter,’” by Alice J. Whit- 
” is the story of a man and his wife 
but which one is 


etc., 


more 

and another woman ; 
the “‘supplanter”’ is not to be hastily 
determined “The Rose Tooking in at 
the Window,” by Annie Mabel Severs, 
treats of a couple who have been married 
five years. 


EDITOR 


Of course, there is other fiction in th 
number, notably the second of Mr. Charles 


G. 1). Roberts’ Nature stories, 


Married Life in Art 


love and war have been the chief jy- 


spirers of art from the first : but have w 
realised how many beautiful pictures har 
been painted around the 
Married Tjife Some of these have bee 
collected, and Mr. F. Elias has written th 


story of Married in Art.” It is 


beautiful feature of the numbet, being r- 
half-a-dozen or 


productions of a 
typical paintings on the subject. 


The Tragedy of the Unasked 

Some people will say that it is rather 
paradoxical to admit an article on “Th 
Tragedy of the Unasked ” into a Marie 
Life Number; but wait and read it, and 
then Iet me know your opinion of “Th 
Woman of No Romance,” about which 
Miss Mary Costello writes. I am offenng 
Guinea for the best letter on this 
rather heterodox article. 


One 


‘*The Bride-to-be” 

Here again we are a little out of ou 
province, but “ The Bride-to-be and Het 
I,inen Chest,” by Mollie Kennedy, is pre 
tical rather than sentimental. 

Of general articles there are one or 
that I should like you to notice—such & 
“What Women are Doing for Ireland 
but I must leave these to speak for them 
selves. 

Out 


word of advice, however: 


one 
number was sold out a few day> 


March 


alter publication (this is written hetore 
the publication ol the April issue}. or 
please order copies of the June numbe 


early. 


incidents of 


in th 
“hark 


NEW C 


It was in 1868, after years of preparation and a few months’ fighting, that New 
Japan came into existence, to develop in a marvellous half-century into one of the 


foremost naval and military world powers. 
struggle, China has imitated her Eastern nei 
New China. 


HINA: 


Its Place in the Tribune of Nations and in the Kingdom of God 


Forty-four years later, after a similar 
ghbour, and 1912 marks the birthday of 


Undoubtedly, the formation of the Chinese Republic is the most important event 


of this year—or many other years. 


In the following articles the effects of the Revolution 


are discussed, and the prospects of New China—industrially, socially, and religiously— 


reviewed. 


I—AFTER THE 


REVOLUTION 


By C. SHERIDAN JONES 


IRST among the results of the Revo- 

lution in China will be the bringing 
ibout of an economic transformation of 
simply stupendous proportions, the like of 
which our modern world has never seen. 
Hidden away in China’s mountains and 
uiderlying her boundless plateaux are 
immense deposits of coal and iron. Both 
have been proved—neither have been 
worked. Baron von Richthofen, the great 
scientist traveller, estimates that China 
has four hundred and nineteen thousand 
square miles of her territory highly 
mineralised, with at least six hundred mil- 
lion tons of the best anthracite coal— 
enough to keep the world busy ‘or hundreds 
of years. We may 
add to this. almost 
mexhaustible 
posits of iron-ore, 
the two constitu- 
ats, be it noted 
on which material 
greatness largely de- 
pends, 

So far, China has 
been content to ne- (ete) Centrat News 
clect these great YUAN SHI KAI. 
natural opportunitics. ‘The Manchus 
fave made their development or, for 
the matter of that. the development 
any industry almost impossible, and 
they have opposed the extension of trade 
tvery step. Years when Lord 
Napier Was sent by Parliament to nego 
Hate with the Chinese Government “ for 
ose of protecting and promoting 
and from their dominions,” the 
“tor of Canton refused even to accept 


de- 


ayo, 


the letter his lordship strove to present, 
“For,” said he, “ affairs of trade concern 
not the Celestial Empire to the extent of a 
feather’s down.’’ So, too, when, not so 
long ago, British capital erected the first 
railway in China. It ran from Woosing to 
Shanghai, and great 
was the joy of the 
populace, but no 
sooner was it com- 
pleted than the 
Government bought 
it, tore up the road 
bed, and dumped 
; the engines into the 
4 river—pour encour- 
ager les autres ! 
We have only to 
glance at the recent 
speeches of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, to realise 
that all this belongs to an era that has 
detinitely closed with the passing of the 
Manchus. Speaking so recently as Decem- 
ber 11th, while still President of the Pro- 
visional Republic, he declared that the first 
need of China was a complete system of 
railways running through all the provinces 
and serving all the industries of the country. 
Think what this means! In his fascinating 
hook, ‘* New Forces in Old China,” Mr. A. J. 
Brown dilates on the prospect. It would 
he impossible to describe adequately, he 
savs, the far-reaching effect upon China 
and the Chinese of this extension of modern 
railways. We have had an illustration of 
its meaning in America, where the trans- 
continental railroads resulted in the amaz- 
ing development of the western phans and 
of the Pacitic Coast. The effect of such 


(Photo: Newspaper lilustrations) 


OR. SUN YAT SEN. 
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in China can hardly be 
‘ for China has more than 
ten times thy population of the trans- 
Mississippi region, while its. territory 1s 
vaster and equally rich in natural resources. 
As I travelled through the land,” he 
continues, “it seemed to me that almost 
the whole northern part of the Mimpire was 
ficlds of wheat and 


a ck velop 


over-estimnk 


composed of illimitable 
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higher than any she hi 


and for European and . 


means a market such 
dreamed of. Already, 
has established itself, 
ment is perceptible. 

Chinese content to put 
of homes sunk in semi- 


purchasing American k 


PIRIT OF NEW CHINA 
that in the south the millions 
lots formed rice-tield of con 


pro] China has not only 


millet 
ol 
tinenta 


par 


] 
ldy 


ortions 


vast reserves of coal and iron * above anv 
other country on the globe, she has the 
labour for the development of industry 
and manufacture. Think of the intluence 
not only upon the Chinese, but the whok 
world, when railroads not only carry. the 
com of Hunan to the famine sufferers in 
Shantuny, but when they bring coal, iron 
ind other products of Chinese soil and 
Industry within reach of steamship lines 
running to Turope and America 

To il all these resources available 
to thre tof the world, and in turin te 
mitre me the four hundred and 
went nilhion Chinese the product 
and inve of Iwurope and America 
to 1 ra ton 
Cluna a seale of lite intinitely broader and 


PEKIN RAIL 


WAY 


four hundred millions 
tremendous an 
dustries will receive | 


of this unique market 

What of the cetlect 
Great as are the mater 
promise, these will be 
moral gain. Undoubtes 


iS yet experienced 
American traders it 
as they have never 
wherever industry 
the upward 
No longer are the 
up with the mise 

larkness. They are 
umps by the thou- 


move- 


if 


sand.  Similarh 
mud roofs and 
fle OTS 


with filth 
longer 
enough,” and th 
demand for 1 
ern housing ma 
terials 
ready made itself 
felt. 

Yet 


has touched onl 


] 
Has 


rosperit 


the tring 

China, and th 
but lightly. T 
great bulk of tl 


populati are as 
vet unaliect 


We have onl 

remember that 
that popula 
reaches | 
gantic figure ol 


+) 


to realist 
is. the world’s i 
the opening t 
on China herselt 


lvantages that 


al ac 


dwarfed by 
llv, the foulest biet 


lly 


on the Chinese escutecheon is 


I believe the Revolution will end t 
horror s Sir Robert Douglas points oul 

in his “ Society in China,” in the ne 

parts the country the horret is unkni 

and it is only in. those districts ¥ 
crinding poverty obliterates natural aflec 
tion that one reads the awful notice. “4! 
that grnding poverty Cima ls, we 
Cl vill cea to be purely gnicun 

I] the gre it 
the cart | there is 
ore certam to ind than that be 


| 
| 
| 
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never 


lustry 


iced 
lets it 


NEW 


che and the world at large will benefit 
enormously. 

But the assimilation of Western ideas 
will not stop here. ‘The Republican leaders 
are bent upon making their country a great 
naval and military power, and I believe 
that within a few years they will have 
done so. We have only to remember the 
extraordinarily rapid progress that Japan 
has made in this direction to see that this 
is not nearly so incredible as it appears. 
“What the Japs have done in thirty 
years,” Sun Yat Sen once remarked, ** the 
Chinese, once they start, will accomplish 
in half that time,”’ and when we remember 
the unprecedented energy that the Chinese 
people have shown in suppressing the 
opium traflic, reducing their cultivation of 
the poppy by 75 pel cent. in three years, 
we realise the overpowering reserves of 
energy that the clusive Celestial can bring 
to hear on any problem, once his imagina- 
tion is fired 

True, 
Chinese have 
been taught to 
lespise the sol 
dier ; they placed 
him last the 
social scale of 
usefulness. But 
thepast few years 
have hammered 
into them the 
lesson Hurope 
learned long ag 
that no country 
can afford to de 
spise valour or to 
neglect its own 
defences. On this 
oe point—that 
he army and 
Navy must be 
d the 
Republican lead 


es are united. as 


Yuan Shi Kai and Sun 
leaders of the official and 
Wings of the reform party, at 
nance about much, are agreed on the 


on no other, and 


bat Sen, thr 


locrati 


‘upreme necessity of restoring China's 
Ces to ether ney, 
Unee again, we need only reeall to 
Ur minds China's enormous reserves to 
lise how lormidable a power she may 


PIRIT OF NEW CHINA: PROFES Rs STAFF OF 


CHINA 


hecome when organised on military lines. 
With her mammoth population she could 
face losses in battle that would stagger 
any combination of European powers ! 
Nor is this prospect so remote as at 
first sight it appears. One of the most 
extraordinary achievements of the reform 
leaders has been that, while actively 
at work organising the overthrow of 
the Manchu dynasty, they were actually 
preparing for the day when they would 
themselves be called upon to govern the 
largest empire in the world. To nothing 
did they give more unremitting attention 
than to the problem of military and naval 
defence. In the book which Dr. Cantlie 
and I have written, we show how Sun 
Yat Sen, many years ago, convinced his 
wealthier fellow-countrymen that the 
crash would not be long delayed. On his 
recommendation, they sent their sons to 
be educated abroad—some at Oxford and 
Cambridge, some at Harvard. ‘To-day, 


SHENS!I UNIVERSITY. 


Sun Vat Sen and his colleagues are ready 
with highly trained men, well capable of 
putting their hands to the task of organis- 
ing a great army, and they have, we know, 
ready and waiting a civil service that shall 
supplant the cruel and corrupt Mandarins, 
who, more even than their Manchu 
inasters, provoked the most patient people 
in the world to rebellion, 
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One word as to the position of women 
new dispensation. Their status, 
it 1s cer will be utterly changed, and 
immeasurably for the better. In the great 
industrial nation now rising in the Kast 
the wife” will be unknown, 
for women will have opportunities that in 


under thy 


’ 


‘secondary 


Old China they did not dream of This 
alone justitics the Revolution, when 
Inspiration was Christian throughout, and 
whose leaders, notably Sun Yat Sen, are 
the products of that missionary enterprise 
in China which, often criticised and con- 
demned, is now justified of its children 


I. DOES NEW CHINA WANT CHRISTIANITY? 


By Mrs. ASHLEY CARUS-WILSON, B.A. 


HUNDRED years ago 
said of China, “ There 
When it is moved it 
the world.” Fifty vears ago China's 
famous Prime Minister, Wen Hsiang, 
said to Eurepe, “ You are all too anxious 
to awaken us and to start us on a new 
road, and you will do it, but you will all 
regret it, for once awakened and started, 
we shall go fast and farther than you 
think—much farther than you want.” 
“No,” must have been the answer in 
Napoleon’s day to the question, ‘ Does 
China want Christianity?’ Yes.”’ must 
be its answer to-day. To the different 
question China need Christian- 
ity ?”’ the Christian’s answer must always 
be “Yes” and the unbeliever’s “ No,’ 
and neither answer calls for explanation 
though logical people will always ask in 
vain for an explanation of the attitude 
of professing Christians who vaguely say 


Napoleon 
slec ps al 
will 


giant move 


] does 


that if any rays of brightness illumine 
China's own religions she can dispense 
with the Iight of the World Here, 
however, we are not concerned with 


the principles which inspire missionary 
effort, but with the actual condition of 
the field which the Chureh has 
ever centered 

Whilst we have been absorbed in wateh 
ing the fight has resulted in’ the 
establishment of the Chinese Republic 
It must not be forgotten that this 
only one of the struggles in which this vast 
Really China has 
been in the throes of a four-fold crisis, of 
which some faint idea may be formed by 
trving to imagine Iwngland’s condition if 
all these great events in het had 
been and simultaneous— the in 
troduction of Christianity. the 


vreatest 


which 
was 


state has been engaged. 


history 
sudden 


Renais 


sance and New Learning of the fourteent) 
century, the political revolution of th 
seventeenth century, the industrial revo- 
lution of the cighteenth century, and the 
establishment during the nineteenth cen- 
tury of a complete system of popular 
education, 

We have seen something of what th 
Revolution means, politically and indus 
trially. 


The Educational Problem 
Educationally, China has been impelled 
to startling and decisive action by Japan 


success as a Westernised power, against 
herself fifteen years ago, and agains 
Russia seven vears ago. In accord: 


with the advice given in 1887 by Prince 
Kung, and since then by Chang-Chi- 
Tung, the incorruptible Viceroy of Ht 
and Hunan, and by Kang-Yi-Wei, the 
‘Modern Sage.”’ in his memorable inter 
view with the Emperor Kwang-su, she has 
determined to receive with open arms the 
wisdom and science of Europe. An edu I 
tional scheme about 4,000 years old 


system of competitive examination I,2 


vears old. were swept away by the Edict 
of 1gor, and by ‘the most comprehens ve 
intellectual revolution in the history 
mankind modern schools for boys 
10%, and for girls in 1907, in whica all 
higher subjects shall be taught in English 
have been set up throughout the length 


and breadth of the land. 


The Religious Crisis 

isis is the greatest and 
most momentous of all, tor Chang-Uir 
‘Tung’s carnest counsel to restore Com 
fucianism must prove impracticable. The 


d 
Christian China that 1s to be wil Ae 
continue to Contucit 


The religious 


honour 
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NEW 


even as Christian Europe honours Plato. 
But that his ethical system could never 
be a satisfying religion was shown 1.850 
years ago, When the Emperor Ming-ti 
dreamed that a radiant being hovered 
over his palace and interpreted the dream 
to mean that a Divine Person had been 
born in the West. ‘The messengers whom 
he at once dispatched thither did not 
get far enough to find St. Paul preach- 
ing the Gospel of Christ, but found instead 
‘n India the Law of Buddha. With this, 
but in a shape transformed beyond recog- 
nition, China has since tried to meet her 
spiritual needs, and it is now obviously 
played out; while Taoism, which con- 
tained teachings finer than any in Con- 
jucianism or Buddhism, is even more 
hopelessly degenerate. 

New China wants a /iving religion, and 
is feeling her way back to the dim yet true 
faith in the One God, which was her most 
ancient creed, and forward to faith in Christ 
inand through Whom the One God may 
be fully known. And who that knows 
anything of the power and joy of a living 
religion can fail to be stirred by a deep 
longing to aid in her passionate quest ? 


Men who Know 

What, however, does the man in the 
street think about Missions in China ? 
Whence does he get his idea of them ? 
In 1910 a leading daily paper contained 
an attack on them over a well-known 
signature, saying that “ the missionaries 
donot stand a ghost of a chance of making 
any headway in China; no honest China- 
man has ever become a convert to Chris- 
tianity.” This did good, for it called out 
crushing rejoinders from such independ- 
ent witnesses as Sir W. C. Hillier, Adviser 
to the Chinese Government, who had 
spent forty years there, and other un- 
(uestionable authorities; and at this 
very time Sir Robert Hart, whose fifty- 
tiree years of public service for the 
Chinese had covered him with decora- 
“ons from their Government and ours, 
Was Itreely spending his remaining strength 
i advocating Missions, and writing one 
hundred-guinea cheque after another for 
mssionary agencies. Verifiable facts, 
wa names and dates appended, as we 
presently to iilustrate, are all on 
the missionary side; vet there will 


CHINA 


always be thoughtless people who are 
influenced by loose assertions and mis- 
leading generalisations, even when they 
emanate, as in this instance, though prob- 
ably few of his readers were aware of the 
fact, from an avowed and determined 
opponent of the Christian faith. 


Progress of Christianity 

What progress has Christianity made, 
then, in China? We cannot pause on 
the efforts of the Nestorian Church there 
1,300 years ago, or on those of the Roman 
Church in the fourteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, or on the causes that led to 
Christianity being absolutely proscribed 
in China from 1724 to 1858. When 
Robert Morrison went there in 1807 as 
the first Protestant missionary, his Chinese 
teacher always carried poison, that he 
might be able to commit suicide instantly 
if he were detected in the crime of in- 
structing a foreigner, and even in 1842 
the number of Chinese Christians could 
have been counted on one’s fingers. 

In 1820 Morrison's colleague, Milne, nade 
a forecast, reckoned too sanguine, that 
there might possibly be 1,000 Christians 
in China by 1910. When 1910 came there 
were nearly a million Roman, and over a 
million non-Roman Christians, the num- 
ber of the latter having increased fifteen- 
fold in the last thirty years. This rate of 
progress exceeds even that in India, where 
our faith has advanced more rapidly 
during the last generation than in any 
land in any previous age. For the quality 
of Chinese Christians, let the thousands 
of dauntless martyrs who laid down their 
lives in 1900 speak, 

These notable figures are but one seg- 
ment of the circle of evidence that China 
wants Christianity. Christian influence, 
direct or indirect, is at the heart of the 
whole upheaval to-day. Two out of the 
three Europeans who started the short- 
lived, but not therefore ineffectual, Reform 
Club at Pekin in 1895, which was its 
pioneer, were missionaries. The patriotic 
scholar (already named), Kang-Yu-Wei, 
in founding the Pu Tsan Tsu Hui (No 
Bind Feet Society), followed the lead of 
Mrs. Archibald Little, and she tells us 


that her successful crusade against that 
once crying wrong to Chinese women was 
inspired by missionaries, 
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wo great men are foremost in China 
just now Yuan Shi Kai, the first Tress 
dent of the Republic, and Sun Yat Sen 
the Mazzini of China.” So deep 
an impression was made on the formes 
by the heroic death on plague duty 
at Mukden of Tr. Arthur Jackson, that 
he has since shown marked favour to 
Christian enterprise, has presented a hall 
to the Anglo-Chinese Christian College in 
Tientsin, and sent his own four sons 
and a nephew to study there. 

Sun Yat Sen is the son of a Mission 
agent, and was a student in a Mission 
college: oa born, but no mere nominal 
Christian. Night after might, when hiding 
in London from enemies pursuing him as 
relentlessly as Saul pursued David, he 
went to read the Seriptures and to pray 
with the rector of the parish. Let those 
who question whether native Christians, 
who may die bravely for their faith, can 
live for their country to good purpose 
note that Mr. Arthur Didsy, who knows 
him well, deseribes Sun Yat Sen thus: 
‘A true patriot, entirely unmindful of 
self; his honesty is rigid ; his intellect is 
ot the highest order ; lis courage is great 


The Bible on Sale 

Turning from the individual to the 
community, we come on such facts as 
these: Over ai mullion copies of the 
Seriptures have been sold annually for 
some years past in China, and a league 
composed of persons promising constantly 
to carry and frequently to read the New 
Testament has some thousands of Chinese 
members 

The Rev. J. iE. Denham, of Hang 
chow, has been incessantly emploved, fron 
noon on Saturday to Monday morning 
reading the Bible with keen scholars ot 
the Government school, whose time is 


a Government girls’ school at Tientsin, a 


entirely at their own disposal then In 


Buddhist priest read regularly to an 
enthralled audience his own translations 
ot the Gospels calling Christ, they 
have called Confucius for 2,400  yvears 


the Master and viving Chinese names 
to the Apostles ‘We meet Christianity 
everywhere It is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, and it is the best thing for the 


country So said soldiers Hlankow 


to whom the Bible Society agent was 


distributing Gospels last November, 


Silently but steadily ladies of the highest 
rank attended the little church at Kiep. 
ning; and in obedience to a death-bed 
request, St. Paul's great chapter on th 
Resurrection was read a‘oud at the grave- 
side of a patient from the Pakhoj Hospital 


One thousand five hundred pounds was 


lis non-Christian brothers. 


contributed to St. Stephen's College, Hon 
iw, by non-Christian 


Kor 


lents. 


parents of its 


The tollowing incident may stand for 


final illustration of Christian influence ou 


running the missionary everywhere 
the Rev 
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unprecedented wai 


i¢ of Martin Ijuther, whose life stor 
he had been reading. 


China, as we must all desire to do, than | 


supporting the Society for the Diffusion 


of Christian and General Knowledge 


when one thinks of the Bible Society, 0! 
the Christian University for which Lor 


William Gascoyne-Ceeil labours so strent 


ousl 


Anvliean and Noneonformist, whose recet! 
in China is so honourable and enco 
from lack 


one 


channels through which we may claim th 


v, of the 


reat missionary societies 


realises that it is 


not 


privilege of helping in its regeneration 
solely from entirely disereditable ignorance 


that so many remain indifferent. 
rests 
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By BLANCHE 


Sunday 
Dinner.—Roast leg of lamb, mint sauce, new 
potatoes, boiled turnip tops. Rhubarb 
charlotte, custard. 
Potted 
Jam sandwiches. 


Supper. cow-heel, lettuce salad. 


Monday 
Vegetable 
mould, baked potatoes. 


Dinner. soup. Remains of 


Supper.—Stewed lamb chops, sauté pota- 
toes. Lemon cheese-cakes. 
Tuesday 
Dinney.—Roast loin of lamb, mint sauce, 
baked potatoes. Stewed rhubarb. 
Supper.—Cold leg of lamb, tomato salad. 
Savoury r.ce. 
Wednesday 


Dinner.—Hashed lamb, spinach. Boiled suet 


pudding with butter and brown sugar. 


Supper. 


Kidney and tomatoes. Fried slices 


of pudding, golden syrup. 


Thursday 
Dinner, Sheep's head broth with haricot 
beans. Baked bun pudding, 


‘pper.—Cold ple made trom sheep's head, 
baked potatoes. Baked bananas, 
Friday 


Dinner.—Fish pudding. Plain boiled rice 


with cornflour sauce. 


pf a Fried plaice, anchovy sau e, Caro- 
line pudding. 
Saturday 
Niher, Warmed pie, Cold Caroline pudding. 


Scotch eggs. Onions au gratin 
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In the March Week's Meals,”” the meat 
which figured most prominently in our menus 
consisted of a fore-quarter of Canterbury 
lamb, and in this number I propose to con- 
sider the advantageous disposal of a hind- 
quarter from an animal belonging to the same 
family. During this month of May the 
weather is generally sufficiently cool to per- 
mit of the two joints being purchased in one 
piece—an economical method, both from a 
financial and time-saving point of view. 

There are, of course, many other ways of 
using these two particular joints than those 
suggested, but in planning these meals the 
two points chiefly under consideration are : 

Firstly, to provide wholesome and varied 
meals out of a limited housekeeping allow - 
ance ; and, bearing in mind that much of the 
cooking probably falls to the share of the 
housewite, 

Secondly, to arrange that most of the pre- 
parations for both dinner and supper can be 
made at one and the same time, thus ensuring 
no waste of precious moments in the kitchen. 


Roast Leg of Lamb 

Full directions as to thawing the meat, if 
necessary, were given in the March number 
of Tur Quiver, and provided a plump, finely- 
grained hind-quarter has been selected, the 
temperature of the oven is correct, and the 
leg is frequently and carctully basted whilst 
it is in the oven, there is no reason why the 
dinner, as tar as the joint is concerned, should 


not be a success. 


Mint Sauce 


Can be delicious or it can be quite the 


reverse |! in the latter case there are gener- 
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that 
the mint ts not chopped sufficiently fine, or 
that it ] not been 


was Chopped. When buying mint be sure to 


ally two reasons for the tailure ; either 


prope rly dried before it 
choose that which has been grown in a dry 


Much ot the 
grown On damp soil by the side of streams 


place. mint on the market is 
or other water, and such plants acquire coarse 
leaves which no amount of chopping will 
It is best, too, 


personally to carry home the mint one has 


convert into palatable sauce. 


bought, particularly in the early summer 
when the stalks are thin and delicate and the 
Place 


soon as possible in cold water and stand the 


leaves quickly wither. the stalks as 
a cool, dark place until the time for 
making the Pick the 
from the stalks, discarding those that are not 


jug in 


sauce arrives leaves 


fresh and firm, wash and dry thoroughly, and 


place them on a small chopping board. 
Slowly and systematically chop until the 


leaves have become almost like pulp, then 
put them into a sauce tureen and sprinkle 


them, lightly or thickly, according to taste, 


with castor sugar. Mix well together, and 
leave for at least one hour. A few minutes 
before the sauce is required pour the vinegar 


We 


Anothermethod of making mint sauce 


over, stirring 


and 
one that ensures the leaves being absolutely 
dry betore they are used—is to place them, 
after they are plucked from the stalks and 


washed, on a plate, and stand in the oven or 


When quite dry and « hippy, 


on a plate-rack 


rub them between the hands instead of 
chopping in the ordinary way lo make the 
auce, Mix 2 tablespoontuls ot castor sugar 
vith } pint of vinegar. Let these ingredients 


tand together for an hour, and halt an hour 


before serving stir in 2. tablespoontuls of 


mint dust. When tresh mint is unobtainable, 


sauce may be made trom dried mint, accord 
ing to the above recipe, but, naturally, the 
flavour is not so good as when the treshly 


erown herb is used, 


Boiled Turnip Tops 
plentiful at this 
season, and there should be little on 
Place two large bowl mle by side 


and the other 


crisp tops are 
no waste, 


and fill 


il vith cold water 
Wash the reens, a handtul at a time, i the 
war ter then let them he in the cold 
! I itl ike ll thie tel i 
leave into iter to 

hich 2 oz. ot lt and a tin pee ol soda 
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have been added. — Boil quickly for ter 


minutes, pour into a colander, extract all th 
water with a wooden presser, and serve in a 


hot vegetable dish. In country places, in 
nettles abound, the tops of these wild plants 
should be gathered and cooked in the same 
manner as turnip tops. They provide a very 
wholesome and delicately flavoured vege- 
table. 
Rhubarb Charlotte 

Butter a deep pic-dish, and line the bottom 
with slices (fresh or stale) of thin bread and 
butter. Wipe, peel, and cut the rhubarb int 
two-inch pieces, and place a layer of fruit o 
the bread and butter ; sprinkle with sugar 


hill the dish with alternate layers of bread 


and butter, fruit, and sugar, letting the last 


layer be of bread. Make 4 pint of syrup | 
boiling some of the fruit with sugar and 
little 


strain over the charlotte. 


flavour with lemon 
Bake in a mode- 


very water 


oven tor three hours. This sweet mi 


hot or 


rate 
be eaten cold, but in either case it 
should be turned out of the pie-dish and 
sprinkled with sugar as soon as it is taken 


trom the oven. 


Potted Cow-heel 

rhis recipe, from an old cooker 
book, does first 
with the approval it deserves ; but I can, wit 
the utmost confidence, recommend It to the 
the thrifty The ¢ 


ulled 


not always at sight meet 


notice ot housewlte. 


mical outlay (for a cow-heel usually 

fourpence, and two will provide meat {or 
potting or, in modern cooking parian 
moulding —and excellent soup), and t 


assured appreciation ot the results, are we 
worth the not-over-great time spent In pr 
paration 

When purchasing the heels, instruct tt 


butcher to clean them and dispatch u 


house fully dressed for boiling. Fill a Ms 
kettle with cold water, add salt, and la 
the heel When the water boils, draw th 


the side of the stove and let th 


ke ttl 
As prat tical 


contents simmer for six hours 


no attention and very little heat are requ’ 


the tish-kettle can be placed on the st 


after the preparations 101 the evenmg Mee 
cure completed and lett there 


te cook itsell 
until the following morning. OD 


ketthe a thu k laver ot fat will be seen : 
this miust Ix taken off and carefully reser’ 

as it ‘ cellent tor making past's drip} 
or as a frying medium. When the 
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has been removed, stand the kettle on the 
stove again and let the jelly gradually warm 
until the heels can be taken out and the 
liquor strained. Measure off a pint of this, 
put it into a small saucepan with a small 
in any approved herbs, peppercorns and 
salt, and simmer for half an hour, 

Cut all the meat off the heels in neat slices 
and lav them in a basin or mould. The out- 
side laver may be composed of alternate 
slices of meat and hard-boiled The 
quantity of meat placed in the mould depends 
on the individual taste of the consumers, and 
whether much or little jelly is liked. Strain 
the flavoured stock over the meat and stand 
ina cool place. When required, turn out of 
the mould and garnish with beetroot and 
little heaps of shredded horse-radish. Any 
meat which is lett over may be dipped in egg 
nd breadcrumbs, or batter, and fried. 

The rest of the stock will, with vegetables, 
barley or rice, provide good soup for Mon- 


day's dinner. 


Stewed Lamb Chops 

Cut as many chops as are required from the 
loin, dip each quickly in and out of cold 
water, pepper and salt, and 
sprinkle lightly with flour. Take a thick iron 
saucepan, and for every chop to be cooked 


dredge with 


put in a tablespoonful of stock or gravy, then 
lay the chops in, side by side in a single laver. 
Put on the lid and simmer, very gently, for 
one hour, turning the chops when they are 
half-cooked. If the gravy should dry up, a 
spoonful or be added, but. this 
only occurs when the chops are cooking too 
quickly, 


two may 


The pastry for the jam sandwiches and 
lemon cheese- akes «¢ an be made on Satur- 
day. Monday brings 


duties other than cooking. 


morning generally 


Home-made Filling for Cheese-cakes 

This should be prepared when the oppor- 
tunity for obtaining the ingredients and a 
spare hour present themselves, and if stored 
in a cool dry place it will keep for years. 

Wash and dry two large lemons, take the 
tind off with a coarse grater, and clean the 
grater with a few Strain 
the juice of one lemon, and add this, with } Ib. 


of castor sugar. 


fine breadcrumbs 


Beat six eggs (they must be 
ew-laid, and some cooks prefer to use the 
Volks only), and pour them into a jar with 


the lemon, et« , adding | Ib. of tresh butter. 


Stand the jar in a saucepan containing three 
inches of boiling water, place on the stove, 
and stir until the mixture is as thick as honey. 
Tie down in glass jars. When making cheese- 
cakes half-bake the pastry cases, put in a 
little of the lemon mixture, and return to the 
oven to finish cooking. 


Savoury Rice 

Put a small teacupful of Patna rice into a 
pint of stock with a small onion, a carrot cut 
into dice, and 4 0z. of butter. Let the rice 
stew very gently, preferably in a double 
saucepan, until it has absorbed all the stock, 
Beat one egg with } pint of milk, stir into 
the cooked rice, season with pepper and salt, 
pour into a greased fire-proot dish, and bake 
in a slow oven until the top has acquired a 
delicate brown colour, 


Boiled Suet Pudding 

The majority of women, especially those 
who really know very little about cooking, 
think that it is the easiest thing in the world 
to make a suet pudding. Alas, for the vanity 
of the novice in culinary art! Nothing is more 
palatable or wholesome than a_ well-made 
suet pudding, but what are the effects of the 
anwmic-looking bullet which is so often pre- 
sented to us under the impression that we 
are being served with suitable homely fare ? 
Surely, the origin of the impaired digestive 
organs from which many of our menfolk still 
suffer may be traced to those suet puddings 
with which, in the early days of Queen 
Victoria, schoolboys were expected to satisfy 
their appetites before the meat course graced 
the table. 

Those of my readers who have hitherto 
been unsuccessful in producing a pudding 
such as they desire may try the tollowing 
recipe with renewed hopes : 

Carefully remove all skin and fibre from 
the suet, and chop it as finely as possible. 
To 4 Ib. of suet, allow the same quantity 
of both breadcrumbs and flour, 4 teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder, and a pinch of salt. 
Mix these ingredients thoroughly together in 
a large basin, stirring with a long-bladed 
knife, then add, gradually, sufficient cold 
water to make a stiff paste. Herein lies the 
secret—most failures are due to a too large 
proportion of water and consequent over- 
moistness of paste. Grease a pudding-basin 
and fill it three-quarters full with the mixture, 
Cover first with a greased paper, then with a 
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floured pudding-cloth, knotting the ends of 


the cloth at the top Do not stretch the 


cloth too tightly, as the pudding should rise 
considerably Plunge the basin into fast- 
boiling water, and boil for at least three 
hours. This pudding—as are all of its kind 

is lighter when steamed, in which case 
it should be cooked from four to five 
hours. 

Instead of the usual jam or golden syrup 
accompaniment, melt a little piece of butter 
on each slice, and sprinkle with brown, pre 


ferably Barbados, sugar. 


Caroline Pudding 
Mix } Ib. 


4 flour, a pinch of salt, and a 


teaspoonful of 


& powder in a boy! 
rub in 2 07. of dripping, add a flavourin 


nutmeg, 2 07. OF Currants, and the sam 


sugal Mix well, then stir in an egg beat: 


In}; pint of milk. Put in a greased bakiz 
tin, and cook in a warm oven for three. 


quarters of an hour, 


Onions au gratin 
Grease a small baking (fire-proof) dis] 


fill it with alternate layers of sliced Spa 
onions and breadcrumbs. Place some litt 
dabs of butter on top, and cook in a wan 


‘ 


oven for an hour and a half. Spry 


thickly with grated cheese, and return ¢ 


the oven for a few minutes. 
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The Women’s 
Conducted by 


Work Bureau 
“ WINIFRED”™ 


This Advisory Bureau has been started with the object of helping 
all girls and women who may need advice as to the best course to 
pursu. with regard to their work, who wish to be trained for a definite 
calling, want assistance in some difficulty, or who desire information on 
any point connected with women’s work. 

There are no fees, but those requiring any information must enclose 
6d. postal order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, 


when a reply will be sent them by 


post. All communications must be 


addressed to ** Winifred,” THe Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, 


E.C. 


THE TEACHING OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


HIS) i an occupation which can be 
unt 


reservedly recommended tor many 
and varied reasons lo begin with, there 


ly and mereasing demand tor these 


teacher it essentially womanly 
work: it 1 work that is of real and per 
manent value it is work that in itself must 


appeal to the average woman, for it com 
prises so much that is innately attractive to 
women ot all ages Domestic Lconomy 
demands many attributes trom the sueces 

ful teaches qientitie knowledge, a good 
education, tact, resonurcetulness, technical 
skill, and a power ot imparting knowledge 


work, and it offers a good chance to olde 


No girl under eighteen should take up this 
women who have been well educated 


The Branches of Domestic Economy 
These are, of course, numerou indit may 


be said that the more subjects mastered, the 


better the future pay and prospects, th 


naturally most workers specialise. The 


jects include Cookery, housewilery need 


work, laundry, dressmaking, hygiene, e! 


tary chemistry and physics, and the get 


care and management of children a! 


households, and the keeping of a ounts 


Those who do not wish to take an extend 
course can, and the majority probably 


take certain subjects only, such as 


houst 


witery, cookery, laundry, ot dressmaking, @ 


rd, and 
these are the things most 1 demand , 


diplomas obtained for them are recep 
by the Board of Education. It may bes 


that examinations for the diploma are ‘ 


yiners 
ducted in the schools by outside exal 


pal 
and these examinations consist of pape” 


TS 


the theory of the different subjects al 


m 

various tests in practical work and 1 : 
awarde 

teaching. Diplomas thus gained are a 


by the individual school, and are proe® 


| 


WOMEN'S 


THE 


ally endorsed by the Board of Education, 
Aft r two years’ work these diplomas are 
finally recognised by the Board, should the 
reports of H.M. Woman Inspector have 
proved satisfactory. (Inc identally, it may 
be mentioned that this mode of procedure 
has caused the establishment of County 
Inspectresses or Superintendents to visit the 
centres in the charge of young teachers, and 
has, of course, opened up a new avenue of 
employment for the experienced teacher.) 


Training 

fhe length of time spent on training will 
of course depend largely on the subjects 
taken, and on the end in view. The ambi- 
tious girl or woman will spend her time, 
money and herself willingly on her training 
inorder to reap the reward in a better post 
ind increased pay in the future. The period 
of time may be said to range trom three 
months to three years. The cost varies 
greatly, according to the number of subjects 
taken, so that it is difficult to quote an 
average. Roughly speaking, about 450 
should be reckoned for the two years’ train- 
ing, or 470 for three. Those who intend to 
take up teaching, should not take less than 
wo years to train, though separate subjects 


n be studied in considerably less. 


Openings when Trained 

These increase from year to year, and as 
the scheme is likely to develop cnormously, 
tie opportunities will improve, not lessen, 
with time 

1. In secondary schools, where there is an 
increasing demand for these teachers. The 
classes are not very large, and salaries range 
Irom /100 to 4120 

2. In elementary schools. For this two 
years’ training is essential, as the London 
Lounty Council will not employ those who 
lave traine 1 for a shorter period. These posts 
‘ave great possibilities, as there are better 
dppointments, such as superintendents or 
— tors under the London County Council. 
‘he children attend one half day a week, 


the classes never number more than 


ghteen 


Salaries vary trom /100 to 


3. Technical classes These are held in 


aiternoons or evenings, and are for adults 


Sixtes n years of ave 


t} 


ul 


Pupils are pre- 


pared 
pated for the City and Guilds Examinations. 


WORK 


There is a steady demand for teachers of 
such classes in the country towns. 

4. Day schools for Domestic Economy, 
which train girls who have passed the Sixth 
and Seventh standards in elementary schools, 


BUREAU 


Salaries usually range trom /90 to £140, 

5. There are many openings also, especi- 
ally for teachers of cookery who can give 
lectures and lessons, and who can, as many 
do, start schools of their own. In fact, it 
may be said that few, if any, women have 
so much scope for the exercise of their know- 
ledge as cookery teachers. 

lt will be seen how many are the positions 
available for teachers of Domestic kconomy. 
Under Government, County Councils, Educa- 
tion Committees, training 
technical colleges for women, are openings 
to be found. In order to obtain these, it is 
essential to go through the necessary train- 
ing at a school recognised by the Board of 
Education. These are to be found all over 
the country, and include, amongst others, 
the Battersea Polytechnic, S.W.; 
National Training School of Cookery and 
Domestic Economy, Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W. ; the Liverpool Training School of 
Cookery, 23 Colquitt Street ; Training School 
ot Domestic Science, Harris Institute, Pres 
ton; the Edinburgh School of Cookery and 


schools, and 


Domestic Economy, 5 Atholl Crescent ; the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland College of 
Domestic Science, 86 Bath Street. Addresses 
and particulars of others can be had on 
application, 

Finally, let me quote the opinion of an 
expert the March Women’s 
Employment, as | trust this will serve not 
only to confirm what I have already written, 
but also to emphasise the possibilities of this 
“In these days of competition 


Issuc Ot 


profession 
and overcrowded markets, it is encouraging 
to find a protession in which the demand 
greatly exceeds the supply, and in the teach- 
ing of Domestic Economy, not only is the 
demand for fully trained teachers already 
great, but it is steadily on the increase. . . . 
Every girl who takes up this’ profession 
should have a thorough belief in the work, 
and be filled with a whole-hearted enthu- 
siasm for it. It is to be hoped that 
women will realise more and more what an 
important branch of women’s work Domestic 
Economy is. [t is still comparatively in its 
infancy, and has a great future betore it.” 
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Do I Believe? 
NCE again I am dk 
our Magazine to the work of 
Missions. In the symposium at the opening 
of this issue a number of eminent men give 
their opinion to the value of the work 
abroad. You, my reader, have your own 
opinion on the matter, and if it ex- 
pressed perhaps it would be found that you 


voting one number ot 
Foreign 


as 


were 


rive at the same conclusions as they do, 
but for more unconventional reasons. If I 
were asked whether [ believed in Foreign 


Missions, I should without any hesitation 
give an emphatic ‘ Yes,”” and it pressed for 
“why and wheretore 1 think L might 
I believe in them and support them for the 
same reason that I buy my daily newspapet 
and my weekly review; for the same reason 
that L delight to walk briskly the 
southern downs, to gaze up at the stars on 
frosty night, or to drink in the beauties 
of a field of buttercups on a sunny day ; 
for the same reason that I love my I:merson 
and Robert Stevenson, 


The World Outlook 


Say 


over 


son 


L.outs 


these things give me spaciousness 
they take me out of the narrow 
rut of conventional goings and comings, 
and teach mx that there is a 
world than that of the mornine break 
fast, the daily task. and the eve ning rest. 
My newspaper tells me what is going on 
im the ‘reat. round world ; broadens 
my outlook and heightens my sky the 
broad clean stretch of the moor and. sea 
does the same in anothe Way it brush 
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away the cobwebs of my brain, and destroys 
the illusion that life is a thing at a desk 
in a room surrounded by four walls; an 
hour with Emerson or Stevenson is a 
lifting of the roof of my mental life. All 
these diverse elements are so many factors 
in the struggle to break away from the 
narrow, stereotyped setting into which all 
our lives tend to-run. 


Se 
The Optics of Missions 


Now: why do I include Missions with 
daily newspapers, starlit skies, “Vir 
ginibus Puerisque,”’ fields ot butter- 


cups ?) Precisely because they have the same 
eflect. You, my friend, are a_ district 
visitor or a Sunday School teacher, the 


in some country corner, or thé 
industrial centre 


soyournel 
denizen of dreary 
you find your particular task engrossing oF 
monotonous, exciting or distasteful; you 
are filled with despair at the failure ot 
one scholar, at the moral delinquencies © 
Listen: here are whole 


some 


one small parish. 
countries with millions ot people facing the 
right before our eyes 15 pro- 
on a gigantic scale the eternal 
strugele between right and wrong, truth 
and error, God and the devil. While you 


are rejoicing or sorrowing In your small way 
to light m 


eternal issues 


eressing 


awakened 
Moslem are 


bee 
and 


a nation has 
China, Chri 
in a neck-to-neck for supremacy 1M! 
Mirica, Japan is’ searching 
and Russia is stretching out feeble hands 
fora living faith. These things are happer 
ing before and we can help 
decide the issue, 


tian engaged 


race 
for a 


oul cyes 


15 
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Broadening the Skies 
Y friend of the narrow round, are you 
heartily sick of your circumscribed 
beat? Why not attach yourself to one of 
these ereat enterpris‘s ? Work for it, live 
in it, if only from afar ; learn about it, pray 
for it, and you will be surprised at the 
elevation if will give to your outlook, the 
strength and serenity it will lend to your 


workaday life. 


The Heathen at Home 
UT now I am reminded of the heathen 
B at home. Well, you will always have 
them, and are you neglect the 
vheatfields of Canada because your back 
garden wants weeding ? What is the attt- 
tude of the business man ? Tell him that 
it is pure folly to open up markets in India, 
\frica and the Far East whilst there are 
)many at who might but do not 
iv his goods. He will tell you he is fully 
ve to the necessity of exploiting the home 
market to the full, but new virgin 
ls abroad are tremendously rich in possi 
lites which cannot be expected trom the 
ll worked fields of the home country. 
\part from relative 


tapped to make the grand final total. 


to 


home 


these 


Vit ld, every source must 


Why I Believe 
>? why do I believe in Foreign Missions ? 
Because if the Gospel is good for us, it 
sa thousand times more good for those who 
ve not had out opportunities ; because 
point of view, it: would 
criminal folly on out part to allow hordes 
Hindus to acquire the 
rets of our civilisation and our armaments 


nt also providing 


m the Imperial 
Chinese and 


the sateguards upon 


1we may one day have to rely trom 
rors more terrible than the Goth invasions 
1 the Moslem outbreaks : because to be 
terested in a disinterested way in— the 
of one poor little heathen in a_tar- 
tity may contribute to that dignity 
soul, that broadening of the mind we 
oO much need, and do a little to save 
irom the spirit of petting and selt- 
redness which often attacks even the 


“This is what I Need" 


Y the time this reaches the majority of my 
readers, the time limit for‘* The Ouota- 
tions Competition ” will have expired. As 
I write, the entries are coming in in shoals, 
and the work of opening and classifying is 
not a light one. There have been many 
letters included in the entries—some kind, 
and some strange! Will readers who have 
written, please accept my thanks for their 
letters, which I have not always had the 
time to answer individually. As I write, for 
Instance, there comes an entry trom India. 
Folded in with the Quotations is a cutting 
trom an advertisement in TH OUIVER of 
a well-known Sheffield firm of ¢ utlery makers. 
Underneath the illustration of a complete 
set of cutlery my correspondent has written : 
“This is what I need.’’ She hopes she will 
be successtul, and has taith enough to choose 
her own prize! Of course, my first impulsc 
was to rush out of the office and order a case 
otf cutlery to be dispatched by next steamer ; 
but, after all, even an Editor. is subject to 
ordinary economic laws, and generous im- 
pulses have to be resisted sometimes ! 


fe 
What would You Like? 


ws HIS is what I need,” says my sanguine 

competitor. Ll can, at least, bear the 
suggestion in mind for another competition. 
A case of cutlery will appeal to many other 
people, L expect ; but is there anything else 
you would preference ? Please 
write and tell me, and—still more important 


choose in 


suggest a new compctition for which this 
could be one of the prizes! We have had 
Albums, Dolls, Toys, Quotations: what is 


to be the next turn 


My Next Number 


CONSIDER my June issue—the Special 

Married Lite Number—so important that 

L have devoted an odd page earlier in this 

issue to telling readers some ot the features. 

Please make these two Special Numbers 
known to your trends. 


=: 
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Clnhinge d he bale Ss half ope Nn Aung, 
art od by the pasly gale 5 of m any win/ers, 
Ohal from ils crumble d fede had 


One marble globe in shlinlers 
Hood 
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Cont ucted by ALISON 


"By Love Serve One Another’ 


How, Whea and 
Where Corner. 
May, 1912 


MERRY, golden month to you, Com- 

[ panions all, for this new May! This 
s the anniversary month ot Scheme, 
remember, and it is just two years since 

ve adopted little Violet and entered on the 
ork that has interesting and 
ppy a bond between us. It is the mis- 

sonary month of our magazine, also, and 
most appropriate time for us 
)report news of our children and to try to 
list new helpers. This beautiful May-time 
s the time of growth and achievement all 
out us outside, and I think we all must 
vant so much to tind ourselves and all our 
terests becoming nobler, and growing in 


our 


be come so 


thereiore a 


rue beauty as well 
I do not know what the others who are 
niting articles for our special number are 


ying about the great missionary enter- 
nse, but I feel sure that someone will be 
eling ot its growth, of how the fascination 
{that wonderful charge which Jesus Christ 
save to His followers -to tell, everybody 
out Him stronger over the 
ysand girls, and young men and women 
tour universities, and many of the 
st brilliant of them are giving their lives 
tis great privilege 


Ss growing 
how 


of being His ambas- 


Perhaps some of our Companions 
imong them 


Sky Pilots 
It is curious how the subjects for our Chat 
fe fitting in with each other this month 
mpetition papers are about Canada : 


ive 


letters from two of our children over 
and the little 


have to 
about the 


missionary question is also 


suggestion | 


erned with that country I know that 
urge number of you are already helping 
nous phases of mission work, and 1 
lot going to ask you to touch any more 


But I do Want you to fhink sometimes 
orave 


are men who are busy as ‘ Sky 

i TS 
- the far west of Canada, and in the 
Places of Australia and others of our 


Colonies where our boys and girls and older 
people set out to make their fortunes. All 
our grown-up Companions have, | expect, 


read that vigorous story of Mr. Ralph 
Connor's called “ The Sky Pilot.”” Someone 


No.”’ Then please do so. It describes 
a life that is the life of ever so many heroes 
of the West to-day, and there are many 
places waiting for others like him to fill. 

We have one “Sky Pilot’? among our 
Companions, I am proud to remember. You 
won't all have forgotten Mr. Lewis’s letter, 
and perhaps some of you are like me in wish- 
ing tor another. It is a life that calls for 
pluck and manliness, and every high quality 
of brain and nerve and character, and it will 
be long before these men are not especially 
needed in Canada. 

You see, so many of the new homesteads 
and farms are long, long distances apart, 
and away from the towns and places where 
the churches and teachers are, and if there 
were no “ Sky Pilots ”’ co travel round trom 
farm to farm and from settlement to settle- 
ment, then often our friends and people 
would be without a minister to help them 
in their sorrowtul hours and in happy days ; 
no one to arrange public services tor them 
and to remind them of God and His love ; 
and sometimes life is very hard for the new 
and it becomes terribly easy tor 
them to get out of the way of worshipping 
Him and to live without thinking of Him. 

So really, you see, our Colonial missionary 
work is very important, and when, by and 
by, you are planning out what to do with 
the share of your income that Is to go to 
God's service, L hope you will be sure to 
think of the “ Sky Pilots ”’ and see that they 
have all that is necessary for the great work 
they are doing. 


settlers, 


Two Letters from the West 


At last there is a letter from David. “ I 
think you will agree,’ says the one who 
addressed the envelope, “ that for a little 


chap he has not put together a bad account 
of his lite and experiences.”’ And now for 
the letter, which is very well written for a 
small boy 
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THE QUIVER 
Mother 
“Miss ALISON, vk FRIEND, , like, and | am now wanting orders to com n ‘Th 
ne napp? would 1 ave wrote in very quickly Wearing the Badge will 
to Mr. ind he will nd it t no doubt, lead to questions by your con 
I have lot la I had a good time at Christ panions and acquaintances, and_ that 
i I had a pa f braces and two handchiets and hope, will mean widened interest and ney 
pair of mitts for ¢ tmas present I went to friends for us. By the ; 4 r 
Ml Ss mothe for Christmas. That is the sits ry the way, some of you say | not 
vomman I am staving with. She has two brothers occasionally, | know very few people w be able 
One about my a = ones is older. 1 have take Thre Oviver, so | cannot get many new Nog 
fr. and Mrs. 5 have a members, | am atraid.”’ But may I suggest happin 
team of rs ind a calf and a cow and about twenty : OD "es 
ickens and a nice due. There is a dear little girl that some of your friends might like to taki part 0 
it the place where I staving. She is a vear and our magazine regularly if you let them se¢ cifts W 
ree months old. IT have s nine good times with her your copy once or twice Try showing te accom) 
vent to a box social and a dance and a Christmas < many os vou Can, and i, 
tree with Mrs. S I had some good times there ee what happ would 
¢ to ind Sunday school and week-day ( 
hool. Mr. Sharp is my teacher. There's lots of My Letter Box wns 
now in Canada now, and we had some pretty cold Now tor the contents of my letter box. It ih 
weathe I like living on the Fart 1 teed the is full of interesting things —but it near 
1 iter and we 1 and ive Somme ilway is ! It 
prett dt s. | have a little slav ef mv own ‘ “ if our § 
I am going t lose 1 letter now, from: vour triend, First of all, see this kind note from our all oroy 
“ DAVID friend Mrs. Gregory, of Derby 
And now, can you picture him better, “My .prar ALtson, e writes, “I have ag The 
having such times’ and busy with vreat pleasure in sending for little Violet 
the water-carrving and the wood-getting, and thou 
The k wid the rest Mi Barcla West. 
that dear little baby to amuse, when he ts when friends borrowed th 
not at school How jolly for him, and how penny, and that has bn time in 3s. | t Onta 
much better for him than the life as it might ehildren are ing on well. I have not vet seent 
' Mareh munibe alwa t first t ( cn 
have been We must hope he will become Kindest A 
tit 
farmer of Whom Canada may be proud. He, 
Mrs. Gregory's plan is excellent, isn't it 
too, is with very kind people. How lucky : , 
, A Which of my other helpers has ado t . 
our children are in their triends . ‘a 
Someone was telling me that she had ch 
iolet’s Letter a halfpenny for her chums to read her books 
10 er 
Here is Violet’s last epistle :— I think | know wh beer 
\ fat budget of letters lies with my receipt a 
bool knowledgment, Let me read 
Oo micdemen ne read 
received py of Tur Quiver at Christmas OOK, WAITING acknow! 
time and read lett nit. IT thank the membe parts of some of them for you 
the Corner for their lovely gift, the rap-book Pyretsell (Loanhead) writes :— 
always t leare of it. Now will tell 
# ) Old Santa Claus was to Helen and M er has given me tw lings t —s a dea 
| nts, and Helen had twelve because | Wing Up my Saturday pennies foe 
t pa i | lamint Junior | mt 
La ny to tell tobl We t 1 
gol nd mitts. Our t ane We Wi wa: 
6b tog ng, flat, and turned up at one t 
to. icalf, a expect to hat kens next r fri 
ii elong to the City Street nea ita the Pent nag 
led 1 t leetanda then anet 1. Da tor a 
i mother rut of a le t ee Ja Cra 
H n, and int ening it ! t Tn 
lit th ¢ | ts. like davtime | h vn. all the HE 
i 
pict fit. Thev do lool nice tol \ is 
i Leoats and cay We get lots And so does Emily, and we are very 5 
let an to have her among our new Compal 
t t that 1 nti it 1} er 
Lhace a pet kitten and, She and Janie will be able to talk 
differ 
tT ve dear t winter our Corner business together 
tot work people that have times that the charm of friends beims 
d all Janua 
t ty le didn't nd it Companions together 
le didn id it se ives 
kind lette remian Vary Su who also sends a gut, 
Laren three miles from her school. Het home 1s 
Certainly the Canadian lite seems to agres that busy northern town, Carlisk Mt 
with Violet, does it not We must all Glasvow nes another gil fanetle 
really very lot that was ver) iehted with the prize she wo 
I im remind lL by this letter of our Badge “It the first I have won in the Cor 
You will se the illustration what it as mean to v id that it may not be 
74 
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was so pleased that [won the Junior Prize 


Place 


Ti Live In’ competition. — It I 
plan to trv to help the three little 
by their portraits and letters, 

am only a schoolgirl I have not 
nev, but Mother savs that every 
sending you a sixpenny postal 
small offering, but I trust you 
When I grow older I may 


| Is, 


It is a very 
t think it too littl 
e able to send n I will try. 

No gift is too small to help, and one of my 
ssses in our work is that so large a 


re 
le I 


} 


happins 


ar 


Dd, 


s which come with much loving thought 


companying them. Hlow delightful it 
would be if every Companion who does not 
now contribute to our Fund could send 


even atiny mite! 


t of our income is made up of the little 


PAGES 
mother Gertrud 
Nansi Felix (Birmins 
son (Weston - super - Mare), 
(Invershin), Allan  (Bucksburn), 
Charlotte Williams (Streatham), and Norah 
Townend (Acton), who wrote her letter, very 
proudly, on her daddy’s typewriter), are all 
among the givers to our Fund this month. 
Thank you, each one. Peggy hints that she 
was afraid to send in her gift because it 
was “small”? and our list was so long. 
Let the length only spur us, please, to get it 
longer! And note what I said to WKathleen. 
You see, the longer our list and the more 
money we have the more we can help in our 
way of service. 


Ashworth (Burnley), 
1am), .Wabel Richard- 
l Taylor 


1 how splen- 

lid it would be New Members 
wir gifts could OUR NEW BADGE Betore turning 
erow with our to the other 
' letters, I think I 
fhe next letter had best intro- 
mes from the duce our new 

West. Writing members. Here 

from her home in is another friend 

Ontario, Kath- for our Holyhead 
en Collyer Group, Nora 
Jones (age 12). 
"We are going to Madge Williams 

again ever' is busy, see, 
. I wanted and tor her sake, 
as well her 
en ill with own, we welcome 
_ We had a Nora. edith M. 
Jones (age 27) 1s 
e is a lot another Cana- 
won the dian member. 
hes She lives in 
Foronto, and 

s rev, writes a long 
te face and ; and very inter- 

— Here is our new Badge, arranged as a brooch, pin, and pendant. esting letter, and 
[ was glad to I want every Companion to have one, and to wear it. sends a gift tor 

ear from Kath- The prices are: Enameiled on silver, 2s. 6d.; enamelled on metal, Is our Fund. She 

ren again ; how would like to 
IS exchange cards 


ig on with her writing ! itty cents was 


Fr ietter; can everyone say how much 
is in English money 

wi Laidlaw sends his gift from Dublin, 
iletter. He is busy erinding away tor 


minations, 


Fund,” he writes, with 
1 ppoert. Pts splendid 
vet row, hope 
sing. Conldn't we have 
\ Petition some 
‘ etit 1} t ttotecom 
' Wi 
recular contribution 4 
DY SIXNpence carned by helping 


with some other member. ler great hobby 
is music. In the tarther West we jomed 
by /lilda Jetjvevs 14; Grandview, Van- 


are 


age 


couver), In Treland comes Robert Murphy 
(age 14; Ballymoney), and we are richer 
by two new-comers near Stourport. In 
introducing Doris and kthel Lamb (ages 11 
and 10), /sabel Young writes : 

*T expect 1 will ler What has become of 
m I have a secret on, at wi Lhave been busv. I 
ami only sending vou a rt letter now with the two 
coupen md the | i nm Canada, t let vou know 
T hadn't ter tten ta nas Tecan I will 
writ tell ll 

Phis sounds exciting, and, of course, Tam 
hoping TP shall not have to wait too long to 


' 


al kinid Ve is Nanst's sister, who has 


Mot 
in 
| 
— 
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been enjoying our Corner, and now joins us, 
and they ask if another 
young to joim \s you will 
acknowledging Nansi’s gift, said Certainly 
not.” Arthur J. Carti 17) is a 
fresh link with Lancashire; he lives at 
Ulverston. I hope we shall have letters soon 
from all these Companions. 


sister ot 7 1s too 
when 


guess, 


right (age 


Some of My Foreign Letters 

Tvv Slesser (Christchurch, New Zealand) 
tells me that she has been seeing the play 
ot Eagerheart, which I mentioned some time 
ago. It was beautifully done,” 
‘and it is the first time a mystery play has 
been played out here. We hope they will 
give it again next year.’’ 

Kileen and Alw Nelson (East Wew) 
wrote me delightful letters from Black Rock. 
holidays, 


she SaVs, 


There they were spending then 

and enclosed five shillings for our Fund. 
* How are i ree Children gettin mn asks 

Muriel ‘Isn't it lovelv, Ali- 

son, having three She 

savs they were having af 


cool summet “On January 


oth, she continues, ~ a shark 
got into the Half-Moon Bay 
that is where we have ow 


bathing box I saw it swim- 
ming about in the Bay only 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


I should like to have portraits 
of every one of the Companions. 


to send it. | 
seeing some of her work if she felt able to 
take the trouble for me. She was so clad 
about Lena 
she says 


uid T should very much enjoy 


il 


‘She has a very happy face 


‘Isn't our Corner interesting 
many Companions writing to 


letters to answer vou must be 
With love to the Companions 
and Lena and yourself, 


Alice Ning gives me a long account of her 
recent experiences in Valparaiso, and send 
her contribution to our Fund. She has 
a lot of trouble, and | am sure we must 
wish that she and those dear to her 1 


by now be quite tree of the anxiety they] ve 
had through illness It was a ereat picasure 
to have another letter from our old friend 
Vareuerite toss (Nerulam, Natal). She 
hopes soon to send a photograph. 


i 


Letter Prize 
I faney someone is asking, Who wins 
the Letter Prize this 
month, Alison It 1 
being sent to Helen Sirong 
Wheatl amy stead 
here is her letter :— 


5 feet from e. Thati Many have sent, but my collec- ike 
first es 1e T have seen a shark tion is very incomplete. Will I have jus 
Im the wate! Oy the t | long visit ol 
those who have not sent kindly to Holland 
inches of wat I i take this hint \ I A 
terrible t ALISON, | lay, and 
Sav | I wa t 
iys Eileen POD WA WW t t Thadat 5 
I think it is lendid journe from t } 
having t t li H in t 
t ht that it ity ld be \ tol til It ium int 
: Are 1 to keep in the d \lison en} 1 as 1 it eautitul t 
l, then a l tw ld be ta l md ai 
ildn't it e when \ igo down to the ilt 1 ti nt 
Homes you wish vou could adopt all the ehildres tres ei 11 
Mother alway the people here don't know what ust ‘ Hest 
poverty 1 I thir t badge would be very mice, and nset t | t pre 
would be very id to wea st fa 
! 
Both these letters make me want to accept) 
’ i ts > 
kileen’s invitation and go out to Australia I's 
on a visit ! ul t u 
Yet another Australian letter is from dav Pwents Dir | 
> t t ) 
Christina Brvant (Victoria She was at » the tw 
Chelsea for her holidays Kowing out houses We 
in the sunset was her tavourite evening adit nt the pt 
better, 
i 
ind cold wind in | emed to have ld tow tl 
taste ‘ | illy ¢ wit eon lot | ! 
vel but t tine it wa nstead «of t 
| | \ t ‘ 
( it In t ( ia 
! i 
Clas Rutland is also another Australian 
correspondent. Fler holidays were passed at the I It 
Point Lonsdal t 
Hilda Otway asks it L would like a book ot Wat mt 
pressed tlowers trom Grenada, and oftes as. wamant 
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and having lots of 
: very busy, I am sure 
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THE QUIVER 


wm 121 Oxford Street, London, W. 


IF YOUR EYES COULD SEE 


the impurities in your present water, you would not hesitate a moment to install a 


“Berkefeld” Filter 


which renders all drinking water pure, sparkling, and harmless. 


THINK OF YOUR DEAR 
CHILDREN’S HEALTH. 


IN USE IN ALL THE LEADING HOSPITALS. 
ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
AWARDED SEVERAL GRANDS PRIX, GOLD MEDALS, 


AND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 
TO BE OBTAINED EVERYWHERE. 


Write for Catalogue “P.” 
THE BERKEFELD FILTER CO., LTD., 


f 


in 


© years~surely a wonde 


re rlul record, and prool 1D 

a marka ale medicinal value It is prepared C BRAN DAUER & Co L 
4Pulous are. a id s 

o Roughness of the 


T — 
tomas and William Henry, Manchester. MEDALS. 


Be Sure that you get 


llenry's Calcined Magnesia. 


leartburn, Headache, Gout, | | 
liliousness, or Acidity of the patel 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medic-ne 


— R Oo Cc H E Ss 


HENRY’S Herbal Embrocation 


will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
CALCINED 
| Price 4- per Bottle, of all Druggists. 
MAGN ESIA. IN CONSTANT USE FOR OVER 120 YEARS. 


Henry nme was first prepared by Dr. Thomas W. EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 


a anchester, in the year 1772, and has 
re the public for one hundred and thirty 


Palate. 


dose will relieve 


Heartburn, and a few doses 
Acidity, G ut, Headache. and CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


milde 

ae = st and safest aperient for the most 

. stitutions, and can be given to children 

tly infancy 


Neither Scratch 
SEVEN PRIZE <> nor Spurt. 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 


Makers 


ar Nae 29 and 46 per bottle. 
ae obtained from all the leading chemists 
nited Kingdom and abroad United 


Mever Schiefle 7 7 
Witt rlin & Co., 170 & 172, OTT G 
New or France ANTI = BL IN 


> Rue de la Paix, Paris PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE Warenouse : 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 
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DIRECT FROM SCOTCH MAKER TO WEARER. 


Scotch Made Boots 


Are the World's Best for Sport- 
ing Men and Women and the 
Colonial and Agriculturist — for 
Shooting, Golf, Fishing, Hockey, &c. 


We Scotsmen are justly proud of our 
footwear productions. You must know 
how necessary good footwear is in this 
land of the mountain and flood. Our 
pastures are almost always wet, therefore 
necessity compels well-shod feet, and we 
believe Scotch-made boots and shoes 
for vigorous outdoor wear are abso- 


lutely the world’s best productions. 


Built honestly throughout of best selected 


ul ‘7m leathers, our 
lu y bone 


‘ond will ne : the most delicate foot. 


Perth oots 


T NE “PERTH” SPORTING FAVOURITE (as illustration 


or Brown, ‘rs of st’ select Vert] 
rei drv, flexible, a ecome sque in 
by exper ers, "25s. post paid 
‘ 
THE GOLTING BRUGUES 
Our ULES either sex ar vid: 
ttom therefor hom tit LADIES’ 158. 64d. 
GENT'S 168. 
*PERTIL"” special nature-form uw for childret ! well 
worthy of your nsideration Write for our ilustrated catal ic b, 


sent free to any p wid 


D. NORWELL & SON, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


tablished over too y 


end us u rvepatring, welurmed patd Never the mon 
will pleace sow nid th 


destroy 
i aught 
: the pe 
| 
dry, periectly flexil there Is 
for * W 
But | 
iT 
ly 
I 
\nd 
G i 
: ly; 
how re 


COMPANIONSHIP: PAGES 


FARMING IN CANADA 


was fortunately 


destroy it by cutting it across, but 
bs act 


caught in this a rd and wicked 


‘The Dutch people are so kind and intelligent. All 
the people I met could talk three languages —Dutch, 
se, G English. telt) awtully 
that could speak neither German nor Dutch. 
In Holland evervone has cotfee at 12 a.m., and that 
e time to expect callers The tood is very rich 
vegetables are in butter 
I nly t I did not like in Holland was t 
¢ the poor dogs pullin rts, and sometimes peopl 
behind. In two vears this will be abolished, 
lam glad to sa Phe Dutch are all fond of flowers, 
and thev have lara: nservatories stocked with many 
inal « il 
| must stop telling vou about Holland now, as 
more a it other things I must write 
t (al t is heaps more about Holland 
it next t 
How s f me to have mistaken ‘ Winter Sport’ 
Winter Sport 1 shall be more careful next 
I ( few friends here; T made mine 
ling s l, and none of them live near here 
| going to t ome original idea to 
ney for our work 1 shall think 
t 
I ha uling t Fel wy and March 
to-d Toonly returned trom Holland 
i " r the * Canada’ Com 
t 
tt nd n sit is verv lat 
iflectionate triend, 
STRONG 
l expect Helen saw many a voung Hol! 
nder like the one in a pretty picture im 
Corner not long ago 
(nd now we come to the 


Competition Results 
which | consider the best, 


| e two paper 


the whok are those of Mand G rdlestone- 
{ 
ige 19 Hove) and -lenes Ilushband (age 
Leven, N.B And these you can 


Some of the other 
but such a number 


how read for yourselves 


rs were interesting 


wrote the boundaries and other geo- 

map ical details in the way they used to 
mm Tey ited in the driest of old-fashioned 
raphy les on and that stvle ot essav 
prizes here Companions 


please note! We don't fa/k to each other 
or our other friends in that style, do we 
It simply isn’t cfleresting, and we should 


become terrible bores if we adopted the plan. 
In letters and, as a rule, in competition 
papers, I want you to write in the same 
simple, pleasant fashion in which I am sure 
most of you talk with Mother and Father 
and your comrades every day. But here are 
the papers :- 
Canada 

Canada was founded by a Frenchman named 
Cartier in the reign of Henry VIII. The French were 
the first settlers. Soon the English emigrated, and 
then rose the dispute as to which should become the 
supreme power. General Wolfe was sent to Canada 
He made a night attack on the French, with the result 
that the English won over Canada 

At the present day the government Is carried on 
by two Houses of Parliament. A Governor-General 
represents the British sovereign. All the provinces 
share in the election of the House of Commons. 


Education is provided for by the State, all the 
schools being free. 
Ihe naval defence is maintained by the British 


Choverniment, 

Canada has been well called “ The 
Wonderland.” 

It is made up of large provinces, each possessing 
its own share of wealth Nova Seotia, Prince 
Edward's Islands are all valuable for their fisheries 
Nova Scotia is one ot the great coal-fields of the 
Dominion, and also one of the chief fruit districts. 
Quebec and Ontario, with their farms, woods, mag- 
hifiecent scenery, and waterways, and fine towns and 
buildings, form a grand strong “heart” for the 
vigorous Canadian nation, growing greater every 
vear 

Manitoba, with its two large lakes, and Saskatche- 
wan form the great wheat-growing provinces. 

In Alberta are the cattle ranches. All thes 
on the mineral-bearing range of the Rockies 

Beautiful British Columbia, tringed with hundreds 
of islands; lofty mountains; numerous rivers and 
lakes: long, narrow, well-grassed valleys, with dense 
forests of gigantic pines, combine to make this pro- 
vinee the most picturesque portion of the Continent ; 
while its fertile soil and even temperature make it 


Empire's 


are 


rich for fruit-growing and agriculture 

fo the north and east of these he the great fu 
countries in their silent vastness 

Huge Jakes, rivers, and forests give Immense 
quantities of fish, fur, and timber; right away to thie 
land of reindeer, and little brown people who cateh 


A CANADIAN BEAUTY-SPOT 


i | 
- 
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seals and have one long night in the winter and one 

long day in the mil It was the fish, fur, and 
timber that were first valued In Canada 

Late! t ‘ { the suitability of the 

, and wheat-growing 


c es hidden under the soil next attracted 
attention. Now as the population increases manu- 
beginning to use Nature's 
the people. 
rhe land of blazing yellow corn, glowing apples 
len butter and cheese, and silvery 
salmon—these, with the great, grand woods of the 
forest trees and the profusion of brightly coloured 
wild flowers, call to mind a picture such as no artist 
could ever paint. ‘To visit it is to visit a veritabie 
wonderland.—Maup Beatrice GIRDLESTONE-GILL, 


Canada 


Five vears after Columbus discovered America 
Cabot and some Englishmen discovered Newtound- 
French fishermen went there to catch cod, and 
from there they reached Canada. In the vear 1534 
Jacques Cartier arrived at Newfoundland. He 
claimed Canada for France, and Frenchmen came 
and tried to settle there But the French colonists 
did not succeed until 5 iel de Champlain was sent 
out by Henry IV. of France He explored and 
founded settlements and did a lot to help the natives 
King Henry did not support him, however, and the 
English took him prisoner in 1629. He was after- 
wards released, and died in Canada in 1635. In that 
vear Canada was restored to the French. For more 
rs it remained a French pos- 
> head of an English army, 
British. Since then it ha 
ish possession. 

The number of people who live in the whole of 
Canada is about the same as the number who live in 
London and its subut although Canada is thirty 
times the size of the 1 ish Isles 

Ihe inhabitants are mostly Scotsmen now [?], but 
the early inhabitants were Red Indians and Eskimos. 

} ire rapidly dying out; they are 


The Red In lians 
scarcely ever seen in the cities and towns of the white 


man. Here and there are “ Reserve Land where 
the Indians al li These “ Reserve Lan 

tracts of mtry given to them by the Gov ; 
They are allowed to do what they like with that land, 
and are left undisturbed by the white man. The 


Indian cann lised lite hke his pale-faced 


supplanter; he cannot settle down and mak 
In the futu Canada thy ll proba 


Indians ut, and 
will take the place of that race 

One feeis sorry tor the | 
not adapt himself to our wavs of living, 1 
must make room tor the newcomers, as they « 
** If you cannot live as we do vou must, at least. 
room. for us 

Mining ha 
Canada, but in vears to « 
treasures will come to light, 
them he hidden long, 

Owing to the fact that the inhal 


been rig! 


vitants of the “ 


of the Maple Leat” are Scotsmen, 
likely to be most loval to the “ TI 
and the Shamrock,” as a Scot in knows what his 


country expects of him, although he is not in it.— 
AGNES HusBanp (age 14). 

I should like to say that, though they did 
not win the prizes, the contributions sent by 
the following deserve Special Mention: Edit 
Penn, Mildred Thorp, Arthur Cartws 
Edwards, Isabel Young, Mabel Richardsoi 
My advice to them is: “‘ Keep on trying 

I am not announcing a special ¢ ompetiti m 
subject this month, but | am looking fora 
great many very interesting letters, and the 
prizes will go to the writers of the most enter- 
taining. | am always delighted when you 
teli me all about your everyday lite and 
play and work, so you need not go far tor 


a subject. 

If any of you wish to writ 
please send on the letters to me and I will 
forward them at 

My love to everyone, 
Your Companion 


to our children 
once, 


friend, 


Pin: 


NOTES 


" ALISON” is glad to welcome 


enjoy the chats. 


as members of the Corner all readers young enougn 
The coupon is in the advertisement section, 


The Competition Rules are three only, hut they must be observed :— 
(a) One side only of the paper ts to be written on. 


(b) The full name and address must be given on the 
d also, 


(c) Age last birthday is to be 


slat 


Foreign and Colonial Companions are allowed an extra month. 


A prize is given to every Companion who gets twelve others lo joi. 
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The Crutch-and-Kindness League 


By the Rev. 


J. REID HOWATT 


Engineering Oneself 


Tis a great thing to know how to engineer 
| oneself, so as to make the best of, and 
bring out the best in one’s life. The engineer 
goes slower on a steep up-gradient, but he 
makes up for that when he gets to the flat 
again, and so keeps good time. It is a lesson 
we are all of us the better for learning, and, 
so far as my experience goes, there are few 
ways more helpful than by utilising the in- 


renee of ¢ Ipposit 


The Dictionary as Recreation 
A preacher of world-wide fame, for in- 
stance, has told us that when he feels rather 
worn out after a hard day's work he finds 
nothing so recuperative as reading a dic- 
Another of the same calling in 


he goes 


tionary. 


similar circumstances tells us 


through the pages of a florist’s catalogue ; 


while a third has declared that when he has 


the megrims and feels as if he has broken 


all the commandments everybody 


knows it, then his wife advises him to go 


visiting among his flock, and he finds all his 
giits and graces restored when he has had 


the good sense to do as he was told. These 


= 


all good pi k ups, for the stories in a 


ictionary are too short and varied to tax 


the most exhausted brain; a florist’s cata- 


logue abounds in vistas such as are never to 


be seen in nature ; and it is impossible to 


go visiting much without finding 


ple whose 


many 
( real, so 
the selt- 
when we are 


the 


grievances are very 


that one gets speedily 


ashamed ot 
manutacture 


i the blues. The 


created ones we 


point is. of course, 


benefits which come from the counter-con- 
tions 
It is a bit of philosophy which takes a 
very wide range. You find yourself rather 
t; it doesn’t take you long to count your 
reies, but you could even sit up of nights 
to gloat over your miseries. That's the time 
take into account some erim realities 
You really can't find tault with your bodily 
ndition you are quite) sound in wind 
ind limb; and your children, though they 


could possibly be improved in some respects, 
yet it must be admitted they are healthy 
bairns. 
over some of the lists the Ragged School 


Then just cast your eye with me 


Union has to prepare from week to week 
as to cripples’ requirements. They run in 


something of this fashion : 


‘ 5003, Cooney, R. C., age 10. Needs 
splint, crutches, and patten. 
‘5009, Roberts, W. R., age 8. Needs 


instrument and surgical boots. 
Bevan, F. B., age 5. Needs leg 


5020, 
irons and boots. 
5045, Suatt, E.S., age 12. Needs spinal 
stays and surgical boots.” 
And so on and so on, with variations of 
this sort: 


‘870a, Bigsby, J. B., 8. Spinal 


age 
disease. 
Hems, 5. H., 7. Withered 
arm and leg. 

$854, Grimmie, E. G., age IT. 


12524, age 
Infan- 
tile paralysis.” 

Not pleasant reading by any means, but 
doesn’t it make you a bit ashamed of your 
fanciful troubles, especially when you remem- 
ber that with all a 
child’s longing tor freedom and _ elasticity 


these are all children, 


through some weak- 
accident 


of motion; but, alas! 


ness inherited, or through some 
such as your own children might have had 
a fall, a fright, or the outcome of some sick- 
ness--and the poor things are crippled for 
life. 
Finding an Outlet 

Yes, a little study of such sad realities 
does one good, takes us out ot ourselves, 
touches and stirs up the better feelings that 
are in us, makes us feel a little more kindly 
earnest. Then the question is, What are we 
going to do with this better feeling? In- 
dulge it for its own sake only, and feel thank- 
ful that we have such fine, sensitive natures ? 
Let that be done and we are worse at heart 
For it is a curious but 
wisely meant that the 
emotion which finds no outlet in some cor- 


than we were betore 


law ot our being 
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itselt 


deed, 


to harden us the more, 


responding good turns back on 

and forms a cru 
But, it may be 

We feel for these 


they lie quite out of our range ; 


do 
but 


we live too 


asked, what can we 


wee sullering mites, 


far away to visit them, and haven't the 


me even if we were nearer. Just so: it Is 


i 
the lot of some of the best-hearted folk in 


there be the will, however, 
Crutch-and-Windness 


[It is via the Post Office. All 


ic world. Let 


and the League pro- 
vides the way. 
it asks its members to do is for each one to 
a letter, once a month at least, to one 
little 
care for the purpose, with all particulars ot 


But let us re 


write 


of thesc cripples put into his or het 


the case That's all 
member that it is loneliness these poo! 
maimed children feel more than anything 


They know that there is a big world some 


where outside their range, and a letter, all 
to their very own selves, from some kind soul 
this is to very angel's 


whet 


out ther them a 


message from the parted gates of 


And who cannot send such a message 
whatever age or sex 
because of that the 
through all the 


glance at the list of 


ever situated, or of 
It is 


spread sO tal 


this League has 


world, as a 
from 


new members 


month to month will suggest. 
All further particulars about this merciful 


and gracious work may be had for a stamp 


from Sir John Wirk, Secretary and Director 


Ragged School Union, 32 John Street, 
Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 
New Members for the Month 

Miss Ada Amos, Ali ith, Northumberland 

M (7 Barke Poront Canada; Miss Susie 
Barker, Portman S ul London, W.; Miss Bate 
Vict i B.A M Olive Border, Blacl it 
London, M B e, Bridget Ba 
bad Miss Shela Brereton, Dukintield, Chi ‘ 
B “Wil Streatha London, 

M Mav Causton, Great Yar ith, Nortol M 
i Midd M Bessie Cla 
Chal 1, Gl Ml Nel Coates, Sutton Bes 
Wil \I I Cole, Stourport, W t 
M }. | i Suri Lady Crease 
Vict i, BA M C1 uty, Victoria, BA Mis 
1M ( tis, Victoria, BA 

M Da t ton, mear ¢ ter im 
Bet ] Col bo, Cevlon M 
Dr D \ Master Ewart Dra 

t Prewitt, Part 

M.D | Wal 

1] | | 


Mrs. Fitton, Timperley, 
Foster, St. Mark’s, Cheltenhain ; 
Dorothy Frampton, Victoria, B.C. ; 
Henley-on-Thames, Oxon, 

Mrs. Garrett, Ballinasloe, Ireland 
Melton Mowbray, Leicester ; Miss Gladstone, Victoria 
B.C.; Miss) Harriet) Glasham, Blairneand, Banf 
N.B.; Miss D. E. Golland, Clapton, London, NE, ; 
Mrs. Groome, Clapham Common, London, §.W 
Mrs. M. Gwvynne-Lewis, Dinas Powis, S$. Wales. 


Cheshire; Miss Isabelle 
Miss and Miss 
Miss Gerty Fry 

Mrs. Gibson, 


Miss Anne Halliday, Aberfeldy, Scotland; Miss 
Daisy Hamilton, Tinahely, Ireland ; Miss E. Hamplin, 
Penarth, S. Wales; Miss G. Harvey, Bury St 
Edmunds, Suffolk; Miss Hedley, Victoria, B.C: 


Mrs. Harry Higham, London, W.; Mrs. and Miss 


Nell) Hol Dunloy Hastings, Sussex; Miss M 
Hum, Colchester, Essex ; Miss B. Gordon Hutchin. 
son, Bromley, Kent; Miss Margerv Hutchinson, 
Carlisle, Cumberland ; Mrs Haswell, Bickerton 
Cheshire ; Miss M. Harding, Bickerton, Cheshire, 

Mrs. Irvine, ¢ irg, Ontario, Canada 

Master Jephson, Paterangi, New Zealand; Miss A. 
Jones, Bickerton, Cheshi 

Miss Elizabeth Kingsbury, Dublin, Ireland. 

Miss Nora Lee Birkenhead, Cheshire. 

Miss Gertrude McLaggan, W iw, Scotland ; Mrs 
MeIntosh, Bromyard, orcest Miss J. MePher- 
son, Auckland, New Zealand; Miss Elsie Menzies, 
Lyttelton, N Zealand ; Miss Milne, Fortar, N.B.; 
liss Eva Morse, Stonehouse, Glos 

Mi Kathleen Nicholson, West Melbourne, A 


Miss Collinson Oakley Melton Mowbray, 


Leicester; M Jane E. Oal, London, 5.W. ; Miss ¢ 
Brien, Do KKent ; Miss Slane, Ire 

Mrs. 1% erton, Sen., Viet BA Mrs. I 
Purves, Bi ton, Sussex; Miss M. Pa Brig 
Suis 

Miss E. Ma t Reed, Southall, Middlesex ; Mrs 
Iki wds, Burton-on-Trent, M Elear 
Robertson, Newmiau N.B.;) Miss Ailsa Rodwe 
Colman’s Hat ex; Mi Bruce Ronalds 


M \. H. Shetteld, ¢ ktown, N. Qu $ 
Mrs. Simy ibers, N.B.; Mrs. Silk, ( 
wood, Lor N M I. G. Smith, Me 
Ashtord ; M Rita St Barbados, B.W.L ; Mrs 
Sugden, 

M 1. W ind M Tavlo 
Mi ra tell, South Kensington, 
don, SW Nu Janet Torn, Li In, Lines 
Ma wet Turpin, | rd, Oxeor 

M Mat A. Varcoe, dS | Hants; 
Edith Varl Ix nd, 

Mi LD. Watnw t, Hove, S Mr. H. W 

k, Victoria, Mi and G. 
Victoria, BA M Edith Wright, Tunbridg We 
Kent 

Pastor 1 n, M Gladvs Ma Miss D 
Brown, M ( Ansell, M H. Cox, M 
M I. Pell M \ md M 

William Parkin, Jack Holt, Charle Hill, 1 
Sev \ Walt \ iN Pic 
\l 1 in, 4 I 

Miss Annie Buchanan, Miss } Clark, Miss \ 

Dawes, M iI Ml M. Mat n, Mis 7 
Me Phe \ kK. a 
Patri Miss I la New Zealand 

Miss Miss Miss Bet 
Vote dhilda Varley, Panett 
l N 11.) 


| 
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OFTZMANNE GE” PAST SEASONS’ DESIGNS 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD IN CARPETS 
LONDON w AT LARGE REDUCTIONS 


Elegant Nickel- 
plated Kettle 
and Stand, fitted 


with spirit lamp, having 


wind-up burner, 


Mahogany Inlaid Cabinet, Sheriton design, with panelled doors, 1}-pt 126 
fitted wit shelves and lined in pale green, rose or pale blue, 3 ft. oia ai-pt. ... 44/6 
- £2 18 6 Stand with Kettle re 
inlaid Music Seat, with box top, upholstered in silk 18 9 aS WR Ree Fe 
Elegant Arm Chair, in solid satinwood or mahogany, seat upholstered moved forms a useful 
B SUK, I wht yt ie disposed ot each £1 19 6 tabl heater for jug, 
Mahogany Inlaid China Cabinet, in. high by 2 ft. rin. wide, lishes, &c 
fitted with shelves and lined pale blue, green or rose £119 6 


| SPECIAL OFFER. 


An ART METAL BOX, containing a packet of Plasmon, Plasmon Cocoa, Plasmon 
Biscuits, Plasmon Oats, Plasmon Custard, Plasmon Tea, and Plasmon Choco ate, together with 
in illustrated Cookery Book and book on Training by C. B. Fry, will be sent for 1s., post 
tree, by PLASMON, Ltd. (Dept 664), Farringdon Street, London. 


2s. 6d."""" PLASMON 


will do you as much good as 


I2s. 6d. PRIME BEEF 


Analysis PROVES that 


the nutriment (viz., pure ASSIMILABLE proteid) contained in | Ib, of beef fillet does not equal 

ne third 7, Plasmon contains 81°30", of pure proteid ani 2°66", of the all- 

essential Organic Phosphorus, vital not merely to health, but to actual existence.” 
(See British Medical Journal and Lancet.) 

- TRY FOR ONE WEEK doing without—or with less—meat, and instead take 

asmon ocoa and lasmon Oats for breakfast, and add a spoonful of 


boner when cooking your vegetables, puddings, soups and sauces.—** Plasmon 
enriches the flavour and increases the food value enormously.” (/.w/). 


A very eminent Physician states :— 
“ There is no food known to us equal to Plasmon.”’ 


PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
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We are also awarding hundreds of extra prizes, 
including &200 cash for the biggest collections of 
lids, screw-caps, or coupons sent in on or before 
July Ist, 1912. Everyone has a chance of winning 
one of these splendid extra prizes. 


Not only is 


by far the best that 
money can buy, 


BUT if you save the lids marked ‘* Made in 
England” from 2d. and larger tins of Globe Paste 
Metal Polish, the screw-caps stamped 2d. 6d. 
If- ete., from Globe Liquid Metal Polish, the 
lids from 44d. tins of Globin Shoe Polish or the 
coupons from 6d. and I/- packets Globe Plate 
Powder, or from Id. and 2d. packets of Golden 
Palm Baking Powder, and if, when you have 
saved 8/= worth or more of any of these, you 
send them to Raimes & Co. Limited, 


You will secure a splendid prize ! 


Send lids, screw-eaps or coupons. carriage paid to Raimes 
& Co. Ltd., Bow, London. F., enclosing in the parcel your 
name and address and stating the oumber in our Prize-list 
of the prise chosen, 

There Is a splendid lot of prizes for men and 
women as well as special prizes for 

BOYS AND GIRLS: 

Dolls. Soldiers, Doll's Houses, Bows and Arrows, Tea- 
sets, Steam-engines, Building Bricks and many others 


PLEASE NOTE.—In connection with last year's 
prize scheme, coupons were placed inside the Globe 
Paste tins and attached to the bottom of the cans 
of ¢ bel | buy a tin or can bearinga 


€ yuid 1 

n, send the coupon and not the id or screw-cap. 
Lids not bearing the words ‘ Made in England’ and 
screw-caps not sta 1 2d. 6d. ete, will not be ac- 


cepted | note that lids from 1d. tins of Globe 
Metal Polish or Globin Shoe Polish will not be 
accepted 


Ash your dealer for a Prise-list or write direct to 


RAIMES & Co. Ltd., Bow, London, E. 


Let GLOBE make your children happy. 


wil 


RAT 


2/6 per Tube. 


Box and Postage, 3d, 


Write for full particulars to 


GILTSPUR STREET, 


EXTERMINATED 
BY A NEW 
SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERY, 


the “Arnoline” Culture 


(Regd.) 


ARNOLD & SONS, 


the King 
LONDON, E.c. 


THE LEAGUE OF ONE THOUSAND 


THE “ARETHUSA” AND 
“CHICHESTER” TRAINING SHIPS 
appe for go new donors, They prepare 


p ter only 
the Rovau Navva Mi A 
100 |: t N 
6,500 have ent the Merchant Servi 
1,200 Children now being maintained 
The National Refuges for Homeless 
and Destitute Children. 
(Founprn 1843. Incorporated 1904) 
Patr 4 
Tu M kK 
Office 164 > ry A 
H. Bri 


INDIGESTION 


number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VECETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow 2 


due course. AdK FOR 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD. 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 11d per Box. 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to whicl 
Wwe are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu 
lates the digestive organs will relieve ques 


” 


tact with it. 


insects is, use— 


EVERY BEETLE 


is a dead Beetle once “Keating's 
comes into thorough com 
Sold in tins 
only, 1d., 3d., 6d. and fn, 
The unrivalled way to kill 
beetles and all household 


phasis 
for sel 
As we 
are le: 


blessi 
Eve 


This 


ment 
bare | 
ricket 
on th 
“Wor 
‘Oh, 
glowit 
Ope n 
VISItol 
The: 
like te 
I kep' 


Wh 
upon 
with 
burde: 

“It 
one y 
lithe re 
Every 
pected 
you 1 
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to my 
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hever 


tO 100 
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Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


MAY 5th. POVERTY AND RICHES 
Luke vi, 20-20: 19-21, 

Posts TO EmpHastsi (1) The blessedness of 
poverty, hunger, and persecution. (2) Two 
men—one rich and the other poor—in the 
present life. (3) The two men in the life 
that 1s to come, 

Sharing with Others 
UR Lord never taught that riches in them- 
selves are an evil; what He always em- 
phasised was that they ought to be used not 
for selfish purposes, but for the on xl of others. 

As we share our possessions with those who 

are less fortunately situated, we obtain the 

blessing which God means us to have. 
Even the poorest has something to share. 

This is adnurably illustrated by the story 
crippled girl who lived in a squalid tene- 

ment house. One day a lady visited the 

bare room where the girl lay, and took a 

rickety chair by the bed. Placing her hand 

on the thin little fingers, she said gently: 

“Would you like to have me sing for you Ags 

Oh, yes, lady,”’ exclaimed the girl, her eyes 

glowing with pleasure ; ‘* but first won't you 

open the door a crack ‘Then, as her 

visitor looked surprised, she explained . 

There's lots of folks in the house who'd 

ike to hear the singing. I'd feel selfish if 

I kept it all to myself.”’ 


Love makes the Difference 

When love reigns in the heart the outlook 
upon everything is changed, and sharing 
with thers becomes a joy instead of a 
burden, 

“It is just as different as can be,” said 
one young friend to another. ‘* What is 
different "Why, being a= Christian. 
Everything is so ditferent from what I ex- 


pected.” “ What did you expect ?”’ “When 
you used to talk about my becoming a 
Christian,”” was the reply, “ T used to say 


‘0 myself, ‘No, I can’t now, for I should 
to do so many hard things, and can 
uever do them.’ I thought L should have 
0 look solemn, say long prayers, and read 
the Bible.” But you read your Bible and 
to church and prayer-meeting “Yes,” 
ne the smiling answer, “ but then IT love 
° do these things Phat makes all the 


ilerence 
i ence. [love Jesus, and love to do all 
He wishes me to do 


When the Penalty Falls 


rhere 
an fe ls a solemn warning in our lesson 
With reg 


gard to wasted opportunities, Wrong- 


doing always has a price to pay. If we sin 
we suffer. It is said that when Nero assas- 
sinated his mother, he spent the following 
night in an oppressive slumber. For the 
first time in his life he was disturbed by 
dreams. Many times he started up in terror, 
and he dreaded the return of dawn.  Flat- 
terers dispelled his fears, but there was ever 
after a ghastly look on his countenance. 
Many long nights he lay awake and heard 
wailings from the top of Misenum, where 
was his mother’s grave. 


THE LAW OF LOVE 


5-10 


MAY 12th. 

Luke vi, 27-38: Romans xiii, 
The Christian's 
Copying the 
law of the 


Points TO EMPHASISE: (1) 
attitude to his enemies. 2) 
Divine example. (3) The great 
kingdom — Love 

Killing our Enemies 
say other religions ; 
demands Christ. 


“Love your friends,”’ 
“Love your enemies,” 


always kill my enemies,” said one 
gentleman to another. ‘‘ How do you do 
it ?”’ was the astonished question, “I kill 


them with kindness,”’ was the reply. 

In the life of St. Catherine of Siena there 
is a beautiful story. One of the leading men 
in the city was a great fighter, and had many 
enemies, all of whom he had threatened to 
kill, Going to him one day, St. Catherine 
pleaded with him to torgive one of his 
enemies, and after long and earnest persua- 
sion on her part, he promised that he would. 
Fulfilling his promise, the man was over- 
come with wonder at his own sensations, at 
the relief of mind, the new peace of heart 
and inward content which had come to him. 
Hungry for more of this new satisfaction, he 
soon forgave all his enemies, and under the 
happy experience became a man of changed 
lite and character. 


Love your Enemies 

The Rev. W. C. Burns, one of the pioneer 
missionaries to China, was once robbed of 
his watch. As the thiet hurried away, the 
missionary called him back so that he might 
explain to the man how to wind up the 
watch! So touched was he by this extra- 
ordinary kindness that he returned the 
watch to the missionary. Then he called 
out to his comrades: “ You must come and 
get what you want trom this man, for | won't 
help you to rob him,” 


THE 


If all f ywwers of Jesus Christ lived up to 


this standard, the world would witness a 
testimony for Christianity that it could not 


THE OLD LAW AND THE 
NEW LIFE 


MAY 19:h. 


Matt 17-26 
Points To EMPpHAsIs! (1) Christ and the 
La The atfini t\ between hate an | 
murder ;, Our Lord on future judgment 


Curist came not to destroy the law, but to 
fulfil it He introduced a new standard of 
conduct and of judgment, and revealed a 
nobler method of dealing between man and 
man For long years the republic s of Chili 
and Argentina were at war wrth one another, 
but at length settlement of the exact 
limits of each country was arrived at, and 
then came the question of how this new 
boundary should be marked Fortresses 
would have to be numerous and expensive. 
\t last to one man ot eminence 
happy inspiration of erecting a 
Christ to guard the trontier. 
and to-day, standing high in the very heart 
ot the Andes, may be 
of Christ bearing silent witness to the reign 
and having on its pedestal this 
shall 
to dust than Argentines 
which, at the 
they have sworn 


came the 
statue of 
| his Was done, 


seen a colossal figure 


ot peace 


noble inscription Sooner these 


mountains crumble 
and Chihans break the peace 
‘ 


teet of Christ the 
to maintain,” 


Free from the Law 
spoke of 
love but Le 

Years ago, when slavery used to exist in 
America, a Southern lady was travelling to 
Getting on board the vessel with 
her maid at New York, she said to the 
aptain l am in great difficulty 


udgment as well as ot 
also provided a way ot escape 


about 
virl, She has been my maid, my slave 
my personal attendant trom her childhood 
1 am very tond of her and she of me Fell 
me, new, what I am to do about her when 
Is she to be still mine 
In the same wa is she is. here I hie 


Where 1s she Phere 


Ce] tanding on the deck.’ Madam,’ 
ud de you are too late The deck of a 
British ship is the same as British soil. That 
ri i ) 
The leneth ot the gangway made all the 
difference between lavery and treedom 
to 1 Christ) make all 
the difference between being Inder the 
judgment of the law and under the prote 
tion of the nm enant of grac 


QUIVER 
MAY 26th. THE GIFT OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT 


Acts ti, 111. 


Points To EMPpHAsiIsE: (1) 
2) How the 


The gift of Tongues 


Blessing came, 3 


The Secret of Power 


A story is told of a brilliant preaching friar 
who, wherever he went, moved crowds t 
enthusiasm by his splendid eloquence, cultur 
and genius. He possessed every attractiv 
eift of mind and body, and he was accom. 
panied by a poor blind brother, who h 
no gifts at all, but simply livéd a holy lif 
and knelt in prayer while the man of power 
and intellect prea hed ne day, when an 
assembly had been stirred and lifted up t 
an unusual ecstasy of fervour and devotion 
the preacher had a vision. He saw h 
opened and the glory of the great thr 
streaming down, but he saw, to his surpris 
that it shone not upon lis head, but on tl 
face of the brothet 
feet, and trom that tace it was retlected 
the taces of the crowd 


lowly kneeling 
he knew that 
cloquence, but through the pure lite an 
fervent prayers of the brother at lus sid 

Whatever we are enabled to do tor th 
Master is 
but by the power of the Holy Spunt working 
in us, 


the power came not through his genius and 


accomplished not im our might 


God's best Gift 
Christ promised that when 
earth send the 
with Th eit—the gift of 
Holy Ghost — God is ever willing 
upon His children, but many of the 
content with minor blessings when th 
might easily have the best that the Father 
has to otfer 
In an addre 


He lett 
would Comforter to be 
people That 


eS 


net long ago, Dr. Harn 


Guinness told how his own httle bo a 
three and a half years, was looking ove! 
illustrated Bible story-book on one 0 
and wa reatly interested in a picture o! 
Jacob asleep on a stone piliow while the 
angel ot God ascended and descended t 
vreat ladder set up trom 

Daddy ud the chi 
anvels “keep comung to 
I was thinking of the best 
Doctor, “ the working of the child mind was 
revealed in the quaint suggestion * Was it 


to bring him chocolates 


And so,” added Dr. Guinness, ~ ™ 
often seem to our Heavenly Father 1 
trangely limited ideas of blessing H's 
children too often have We are contel 
with © chocolat when we might have | 


vision of God 


Waiting for the 


It 
if 
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It costs so little to be well dressed 
if you go the right way about it. 


JACKSONS’ 


Famous 
Hats, all one price, - + 3/9 
Boots, - -106 
Macs & Raincoats 21/- & 30 - 


not only lead in fashion, but in wear 
are far away superior to others at any- 
thing like the price. 


W hy not have the " just better" quality 
next time: just better in wear, just 
better in style. 


Ladies’ styles in Boots, Shoes, and 
aincoats at above prices. 


Branct bes in all large town If you cannot 
one send for I)lustrated Style Book. 
sent . Carriage paid, Pit 


and Style guarz 


JACKSONS' = 
= Victeria Works, StocKport. 


FOOT’S BED-TABLE. 


Can be instantly raised, 
lowe red, reversed, or 
inclined. Extends over 
bed, couch, or chair, and 
is an ideal Table for 
reading or taking meals 
in bed. To change from 
a flat table to an inclined 
reading stand, simply 
press Re push button at 
the top of standard. It 

cannot over-balance, 
(Patented.) Comprises Bed-Table, 
Re ading Stand, Writing 
Table, Bed Rest, Sewing 
or Work Tab le, Stand, E Cc ard fab le, etc. 

1 Metal Parts, wit shed We ot Top £17 


and Automatic 
Book-! ted) - £116 0 
No. 3.—Comp 


°. —Complete t « shogan 

all Metal Parts Nickel Plat ~ ny z3 30 
Money refunded in full to those not comgietely satisfied. 
Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 

Write for Booklet A 24. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A 24), 


171 New Bond Street, London, W. 


ved Oak » and 


Q—May, 1912.] 


On toes, 

With keen delight, 
To work “ne qx 

Now he UXITE. 


For both Amateurs and Mechanics. 


The paste flux 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


AND LEAD-JOINT 
Anyone can use x 
Of Ironmongers, in 6d., 1/5 and 2/e tins. 


The “Fluxite” SOLDERING SET, 


for Motor Car, Motor Cc ycle or Home Tool-Kits, contains 
a special “small-space” sok dering iron non-heating 
metal handle, a pocket blow lamp, Fluxite, solder, etc., 
and a pamphlet. m Soldering Wor 

rice 4/6. Sample set, post paid, 4/9. 
auTO CONTROLLER CO.,226 Vienna Rd.,Bermondsey 8.E. 


* 
Adapta 
PRain- 
Macs | | coats 
\ q 
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Cassell’s New Dictionary of 


COOKERY 


In 12 Fortnightly Parts 


T HIS work, when c oul te, will contain the rgest and most com- 


e collet ever pi ount 


New 
Seria] 
Tssue 


Contains 12 Colon tude branch of cookery 
Plates vep oduced instructions place the prepara 
colot f within t apacity of any or y 
ce in advantaue ver r ry 
Black-and.W hite idily accessible iny required recipe 
trations from phot pi lup as quickly asin an A FC Guide. 

rhe e later es will be found an exce 
t Sury of Ter ed in Cookery, and 
is e WI a classited Table of Contents, 
\\ of | 
( and EACH PAKT 
Gr Stock 
Fish, the Joint. Ce 
by Ga D 
Entrée Sweets, Wine, 
the Feeding of Invalid 
Cookery asa brat of 
Educatio Paper Bag 
Cookery, etc. NE 


PART 1 NOW READY 


\\ 
Of all wsagents and B ellers, or post tree 9d, from \ 
Cassell & ¢ ., Lid., L@ Belle Sauvage, London, E.C, 


| 
The first Sertal to be Tlustrated 
| throughout with Colour ‘Photo graphs | 


| Photo wn Colour direct from | 
Natu by H. Essenhigh Corte, 
ERPS. FRHS. With descnip- | 
live Text by G.Clarke Nuttall, B.S. 


The colour photog iphs in this new | 
Serial are the last word in aids to Nature 
study, They are reproduced by ut 


| 
four-colour process from the original | 
| 
Lumucre negatives. One of the principal |} 
! ational papers write “These |i} 
plates excel in beauty anything we bee 
In 20 Fort- ever seen The text describes in 
intechnical terms the lite-history of ea | 
nightly Parts, specimen. Anatomical diagrams are given, |} 
showing the building up ol ¢ ich flower. 
To be completed in 20 Fortnightly | 
Parts. Part 1 Now Ready. 
( \ post free, from 
Cassel. & La Belie Sauvage | 
| 
Specimen Plate, with full particulars, 


post ua | 
} 


| 
| 
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Mo 
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STILL LEADS !—WHY? 
BECAUSE IT IS UNDOUBTEDLY THE 
SIMPLEST! CHEAPEST! 
qosT EFFECTIVE! 
rnice 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers: 
KYL-FYRE, LTD., 
12 Elms Buildings, EASTBOURNE. 
7 MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 72 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
By Getting Them Direct from Factory. 
know that practica Sedsteads are de in Birmingham ? 
new condition? Lalso supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 
ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, Xc., 
at very LOW PRICES, pavable in any way that will suit you. My Sea i [' } | | j 
lists contain a very large assortment of most recent designs. Se SWATEYEVEIETEYE BOY 
Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. = FE gs | 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. sate Heed 
Send post-card to-day for lilustrated Price Lists(POST FREE). “TT tr = 
| CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. year Special Attention given 


to Export Orders. 


‘Rubber Heels 


—a boon at all times, but more than ever 


welcome when you're on your feet all day. 
City Men, Trave llers, 
Canvass sers, Pos 
for having 


Shopmen, Warehousemen, Salesmen, 
tmen—ail would finish up the fresher and fitter 
Wood-Milnes on their heels. Besides, there’s the 
Economy! Wood Milnes, being made 
from better quality Rubber than the rest, 
wear longest—outlast, in point of fact, 
three ordinary leather soles. Try a pair ! 


WOOD-MILNE “SPECIAL,” 
In Black, Brown or Grey Rubber. 


The finest quality rubber heels ever offered : 
Ladies’, 1/-; Gent's, 1/3 per pair. Your boot- 


makercan supply you. It'sbest tolethim fixthem. 


= 
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THE QUIVER 
SELECTED _ 

FOR “ QUIVER 
READERS 


The Pilgrim’s Progress 


The Cathedrals of England and Wales | | 
y, Archit re and A atibns. Wit 


Ry | Bunya With a Life of the Author by Their Hist 
the Rev D.D.  Asumptuous Edition Rem t Plate rous | 
beaut wit Full-page mur Illus Photogray ( t in Two es. Cloth, | 
trat lames R.1 Cloth gilt, 7/6 net. | 21 - tj 
Sacred Art The Life of Christ 
Edited & The Bible St By the V e, D.D.,F.R.S. La 
I M r Consisting of Ilustrat t Plate Tint 
near] Hlustrat Paper David Roberts, edges, 
Descriptive Text. New Edition, Cloth gilt, 10/6 upw 300 IMlustrat 
; fr Photographs. Cloth gilt edge 
and Art 106 
ern \ a P lar 
} y. W » Int ion by the Rev. ¢ The Life and Work of St. Paul. 
Sinvesrer H M.1 wi a Photogravure F1 By the Dean Fa Wit 
ti~prece ! Plate Cloth gilt, 12/6 net. numer I tration eries of spe Plates and a 
Cassell’s Family Bible Map. Cloth eiges, 106 
With Explanat Not Maps, References, and a i : 
Con ( ! { with more t The Early Days of Christianity 
yo |} i ther t \ 
y it Very Re 1.1%, Clot | 
edges, 25/- net rior Edit Artistically bound 
t and cornets, 31/6 net. 3 6. | 
Westminster A bey Side-Lights on the Conflicts of 
Its St \ ti By FE. T. Bi Li W Methodi 
Re indt Fr ece a Full-page Plate ethodism 
Drawing W. Ha and H. M.! the (Quarter of the Nineteenth Centur 
Cloth, 6/- 1 t I Josern Er. Clot 
The British Isles | 
Depict Camera. With a Series **Six Hundred Years” 
Picture eninent Or, Hist tM Wome 
Art Three Volumes, pages i t with t \ 
ea trat throughout Ha | and ¢ til Pri 
21 ery 1 triat 106 


At all Booksellers’, 


The Child's The Renascence of Faith 


Bible ilt, 6/-. 
Milton's Paradise Lost 
§ ( th t 1) 
76. Super I) Vit bait ges, 21 -. 
bali with Poy 
( Plate t 7 6. 
106 Faith: Its Nature and Its Work 
by t ce. ny M 
Child’s Life 1) 
Port \ ( 3 6. 


of Christ 


Christian Life Series 
i | t 16 
t, 5+ net Christian Marriage. ! Ca H 
Hi | 
The Voice of Co-operation with God ! I sth | 
Joy and Health 
the Re Social Life. ! 
\ Home Life. ! ( 
Ie 
Life’s Unexpected Issues i 
36 36 


or from Cassell & Co., Litd., La Belle Sauvage London E..C. 
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THE WHOLE FAMILY APPRECIATE 


edferns NAVY 
Rubber Heels 


The Father knows they save enormously in boot bills. 
The Mother knows they save her nerves from shock. 


The Daughter knows they save her heels from looking 
shabby. 


The Son knows they save him fatigue and weariness. 


Get your Bootmaker to fit you a pair of Rubber Heels Flush with 
the leather of the heels. Say “ They must be REDFERN'’S.” 


Men’s, 65d.; Ladies’ & Children’s, 43d. per pair. 


Write for Booklet “ How to Fit Rubber Heels ”— 


REDFERN’S RUBBER WORKS, Ltd., 


Hyde, near Manchester. 


4 arr”. = Vv 
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red, and Iw 
be Mother Se 


SEIGEL'S 


Also in Tablet form, 2/9. 


The 2/6 bottle contains three times as much as the 1/1\ size. 


STOMACH TROUBLES 


PAINS AFTER EATING—HEADACHES 
CONSTIPATION 


YIELD TO THE HERBAL TONIC 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup, the standard remedy for indi- 
gestion, biliousness, headaches, consifpation, and all other 
complaints arising from a disordercd state of the stomach, 
liver and bowels, has behind it a forty years’ record o: 
unbroken success. In thousands upon thonmesdealeninal 
has cured even after other remedies have been tried in vain 

If you have any digestive disorder ; if you feel out of 
sorts, fit for nothing, played out; if you can't eat, work, 
or sleep, take a few doses of the Syrup, and you will be 
delighted with the change. 

its remarkable curative 
tomach, liver - bowels, 
fo xd nourish you, clears 
products « fou vest 1 fo d, and 

nd tone of health Buy 


and tonic effect on the 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup makes 
your system of the poisonous 
ives you the vigour 
“and tt y a bottle of 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup for yourself, to-day ! 


THE SOURCE 


of an irritable temper in 99 cases out of 100 is 


INDIGESTION. 
THE SAUCE 


that will cure it is 


ILWORTH 


ORDON 


Tomato 


suUST vou TRY 


Catsup 


for it's APPETISING and DIGESTIVE. 
Bverywhere at 3d., 6d., and I+ per bottle. 


It is an agree- 


ab'e flowing THE 
White Cream. SHINE 
THAT 
STAYS 


NO EVAPORATION. NO SEDIMENT. 
NO GRIT OR ACID. NO TROUBLE. 
In Sp inkler Top Tins, 2@ley 


May Hy “xe 


38 York Road, LONDON, N. 


“SEAL” Metal Polish! 


SEAL BRAND METAL Co, 


| coupon. “How, Whe 


Name 


Address 


n, and Where” Corner. 
Go Allison, 
J should like to be entered as a Companion of the ** How, WHEN, AND 


WHERE" Corner, and will try to help in any way J ean. 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Age Date of Birthday 


‘Ghe Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, London, €.€. 


J enclose a 


XXX 
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One Koh-i-noor 
outlasts six 
ordinary pencils 
and does better 
I workallthe time 


it's a real pleasure to use a 
Koh-i-noor™ Pencil—such a 
velvety touch it has, so durable 
it is. Some people don't trou- 
ble about the make of Pencil 
they buy, which is a mistake. 
Is it not worth while specifying 
“ Koh-i-noor ” and thus secure 
a Pencil which writes smoothly 
from beginning to end, does 
not break, and outlasts six 
ordinary Pencils ? Be wise— 
get a “ Koh-i-noor™ next time 
you buy a Pencil. 
In 17 degrees and Copying. 
4d. each, 3/6 a dozen. 
Of Stationers, G&c., everywhere. 
List free from 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd., 
KOH-I-NOOR HOUSE, KINCSWAY, LONDON 
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OAT FARMING 


( is a pleasant, lucrative outdoor occupation 
suitable for those requiring an outdoor life. 

POSSIBILITIES ~ 

am the BIGGEST goat breeder in these 


ISLANDS. Owing to the dithculty of getting goats 
ply the enormous demand | HAVE MADE 
e to refuse orders galore Last vear 


a. 3 ild have paid £§ each tor 
year my busimes Increases, and 
ing COats will increase 
breed for me? I guarantee to 
luce at Ope dene. To rear goats 
i ass will t t more than 25s each. You 
Can start with only ONE woat or a do-en, just as you 
y h speculation, 
Send me 4/- for my handsomely 
ulustrated Goat Book 
y THE PIONEER GOAT FARM 
of the United Kingdom, 
Woodstreet Creen, Cuildtord. 
at Wairies wat ited in every large 
towr k customers supplied 


VACANCY FOR PUPIL. 
Previous pupil now earning 

£3 weekly with 

advertiser. 


COMFORT 
SORE 


and Tender Irritated 
— Feet 


WITH 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And CuticuraOintment 


For red, rough and chapped 
hands, dry, fissured, itching, 
feverish palms, and shapeless 
nails with painful finger ends, 
as well as for tired, aching, 
irritated, itching feet warm 
baths with Cuticura Soap and 
gentle applications of Cuticura 
Ointment are most successful. 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold every- 
where. Samplo of each, with 32-p. book, 


post-free from nearest depot: Newbery, 27, 


—~ Charterhouse Sa.. London; R. Towns & Co., 
Sydney, N.8.W.; Lennon, Cape Town: 
Spe Muller, Maclean & Co,, Calcutta and Bom- 
SHAVING] bay: Potter D. & C Boston, U.S. A. 

ef Tender-faced men shave in comfort 
with Cuticura Soap Shaving Stick. 
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THE QUIVER 


f Stores or Chemists offer you other eseseuene itis 
your intelligence, and done tor ext: a proht 


BY TAKING 


itive, not a _drastic purgatiy 


th > Of serious 


and are 


a, Ce istipation, and kid 
also for ( dine ess, Flatulence round 
the hea in J Nervousness. 

The i tastele Ss, and can be d 
solved in a cup of tea, coftee, or hot 
water, and do not spoil the flavour. 


THEY GIVE YOU 
THAT BRIGHT BUOYANT FEELING 


in Boxes, of ali Chemists. 


wh 7 tain t { the following W 


SANGER F NEWBURY, BUTLER & CRISPE 
W. EDWARDS & SON, MAY ROBERTS, and 
HOVENDEN'S. POST FREE direct from 


THE CARNA MANUFACTURING co., LTD., 


[ GUARD THE HEALTH OF YOURSELF AND FAMILY 


= timely use of the se 
as prevente 
ill- 


are 
good for 


ALL MESSRS. BOOTS’ 500 BRANCHES STOCK THEM. 


d 


‘THEY 
CIVE YOU 

THAT BRICHT 

BUOYANT FEELING. 


110 Strand, London, W.C. 


FORTHE RovAL TABLES 


us 
con you WANT For YOUR TABLE. 


friend 


7. De 


ME-POTTED Ss. IS A VERITABLE B 
Breaklast, \NA\ Cold in the Head, 
A Tea or Supper. DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 
= TASTY AND APPETISING. 4 
7 64 1s \ TRY ONE. ist Price 
! re, write to GE & WRIGHT READING 
‘ty 6. W PLU MITREE & Lid., Southport 


COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ She Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, Jondon, &.€. | 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enclose One Shilling. | 
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HEALTH INSURANCE 


A good POLICY is to keep a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


always in the house. 


It is a reliable Health Insurance. Nothing else can better 
protect you from the ills the flesh is heir to, 


ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT 


for over 35 Rae ars has been helping millions to regain and retaig 
health, energy, and 


Don't sufter from injudicious eating or congestion from lack of 
exercise. It you take “ENO’S” every morning you will soon find 
a great improvement in your general health. Your food tastes good 
and is beneficial, your sleep is unbroken and refreshing, the colour 
comes back to your cheeks, eruptions disappear, and you find life a 
delight, work a pleasure. 

FRUIT SALT is pleasant to take and gentle in its action, and is the best remedy for Headache, 


Biliousness, Indigestion, Impure Blood, Congestion, and Feverish Conditions of the system, 


It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally 
from Pole to Pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one of the most signal 
illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


(% for | | 
FOUR SHILLIN 


YOUR DRESS MOWESER ELABORATE WILL 
CLEANED AND RETURNED LIKE 
NEM WE PAY POSTAGE OR CARRIAGE 
ONE WAY 


Hest Wesults Prompt 
end Lowest 


barges 


FoR 


DIGESTIVE 


otk 
veel 
List 


“The Premier Biscuit of Great 
Britain. 


peLicious COFFEE. 


Ltd. 


PERTH 


ent Ore BLOUSE from 1/-, COSTUME 5 -, Di ner. 
4-. Also Gloves, Feathers, Hats, & inficre 
Curtains and other For Breakfast & after 


La Savvace, LONDON, E.C 


ear. 9-10 x H—10.) Printep ann Puntisnes by Cassette & Company, Limirep 
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Married Life 


4 

Special Married Joife Number 

q 


